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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


With reference to the etymology of the 
name of Ripon (Dec. p. 611), W. re- 
marks, ‘* Bishop Gibson in his edition of 
the Saxon Chronicle, gives no derivation 
of Ripon. But in the Chronicle itself we 
have twice mention of the Abbat to 
Hripum and on Ripum, meaning the Abbat 
of the minster at Ripon. This occurs 
at anearly date in the Chronicle. The two 
words are datives plural, governed by the 
preposition. In Gibson’s index we find 
mention of the church as Hryppsetna 
cyric and Hreopsetna cyric (according to 
the readings of different MSS.). This 
word is in the genitive plural. From this 
T should conjecture that the name of the 
place was derived from that of a tribe 
who inhabited the district, and to whom 
the church belonged. The first form, 
supposing it represented in its nominative 
plural by Ripes in Latin, would be trans- 
lated by Ripibus. The latter may be 
translated Hripsetensium Ecclesia, as we 
have Somersefenses. y for eo, ‘and vice 
versd, is a very common interchange of 
vowels in different dialects. The way in 
which the modern name would be formed 
would be this. The Abbat is spoken of 
as being Abbat among the Ripes. The 
church or monastery, being very ancient, 
was probably built in a solitary place, not 
in a town; and, belonging to this tribe, 
would in that early time be known as their 
monastery (or church) Ripinm Monaste- 
rium ; which would be in Saxon Hripna 
mynster, which in the Saxon of the 12th 
century, when the language began to 
change, would become Hripene minster, 
or Ripene minster, and so by degrees the 
name, losing its original signification to 
people’s ears, would be taken as signifying 
simply the place; which may not have had 
any other name.”’ 

H. G. remarks: ‘‘ In the memoirs of 
the Earl of Arundel (Gent. Mag. CIII. 
ii. 497) are some notices of his son-in- 
law, Sir John Ratcliffe, Knt. and a copy 
of the inscription (derived from Stowe) 
from the church of St. Olave, Hart-street, 
London, giving Ais death in 1585, and 
that of his lady in 1568. Upon reference 
to the extracts of the registers of that 
parish printed in Coll. Top. et Gen. ii. 
314, 315, this will be seen to be an error, 
and that the latter date applies to his 
decease, and the former to that of his 
lady, who survived him seventeen years ; 
consequently, the date of his knighthood 
in 1580 is likewise incorrect. She subse- 
quently married Richard Buckland, Esq. 
by whom she had issue, and was finally 
the wife of John Fuller, Esq. Judge of the 
Sheriff’s Court in Guildhall, whose will is 


dated in 1593. (ibid.) I find she was the 
youngest daughter and coheir of Thomas 
Benolte, Clarenceux king of arms, (see 
Noble, 115) and hence may be appropri- 
ated the bearing ascribed to the kneeling 
effigy in St. Olave, Hart-street, by an 
able correspondent in Gent. Mag. Vol. 
XCIII. i. 316, which may serve to iden- 
tify it as the wife of Sir John Ratcliffe, 
viz. a chevron engrailed between three 
roundles, on a chief a lion passant be- 
tween two cross-crosslets fitché. Noble 
gives the arms of Benolte incorrectly, 
omitting the crosslets,”’ 

Mr. Samver Greeory solicits infor- 
mation as to the places of burial of the 
following Lord Mayors of London. 

Sir Thomas Pilkington, Knt. Alderman 
of Farringdon without, Lord Mayor, 1688- 
90, son of Thomas Pilkington of North- 
amptonshire, died Dec. 1691. 

Sir Thomas Stampe, Knt. Alderman of 
Cripplegate Ward, Lord Mayor, 1691, 
son of Richard Stamp of Reading, Berks, 
died 25th July, 1711, at Springfield Hall, 
Essex. 

Sir Humphrey Edwin, Knt. Alderman 
of Tower Ward, Lord Mayor, 1697, died 
14th December, 1707, at Llanyhaugh 
Glamorganshire. 

Sir Edward Becher, Knt. Lord Mayor, 
1727, died 2nd Sept. 1732. 

W. S. E. inquires for information rela- 
tive to Dr. Swale, tutor to Henry Prince 
of Wales, whose monumental inscription 
in the church of Hurstperpoint, Sussex, 
will be found in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, vol. Ixxiv. p. 408, and in the “ His- 
tory of Hurstperpoint ’’ lately published ; 
wherein the author declares that ‘ after 
various search’? he is unable to find any 
thing more about him (beyond the infor- 
mation conyeyed in the inscription, his 
being Rector of Hurstperpoint and of 
Westbourn near Chichester, and a Justice 
of the Peace for Sussex in 1625,) than 
what an extract from Whitaker’s York- 
shire concerning the Swale family, might 
‘* by inference or reference supply.” 

I’. is reminded that it is easy to search 
the old series of our Magazine. There 
are two general Indexes, one from 1731 
to 1786 inclusive, and the other from 
1787 to 1818 inclusive; after which, 
there is an Index to every half-yearly 
volume. 

Erratum. In the notice of Stratford- 
upon-Avon church, Dec. p. 636, the re- 
ference ¢ is very awkwardly misplaced. 
The note of the sculptures being the 
work of Gerard Johnson should refer to 
the bust of Shakspeare and the eftigy of 
John 4 Combe. 
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BUCKE ON THE BEAUTIES, HARMONIES, AND SUBLIMITIES OF 
NATURE. 3 vons. 1837. New Epirion. 


THE title-page of this work will give its readers a just idea of its con- 
tents. The range of Mr. Bucke’s meditations and reflections is as exten- 
sive as Nature herself. Whatever is curious and interesting, beautiful and 
sublime, comes under his. observation ; illustrations are brought from every 
remote quarter of the globe, the opinions and usages of antiquity are placed 
side by side with those of the moderns, and, in fact, Science is introduced 
as leaning on the arms of Taste and Imagination. ‘The volumes, we think, 
will be popular from the variety of entertainment and instruction they 
afford: while extracts from various writers, and quotations from the Latin 
and English poets, relieve the tedium which we are afraid is more or less 
felt, when a vast variety of separate facts are brought before the mind in 
rapid succession. We think, indeed, that Mr. Bucke’s work would have been 
improved, had the illustrations and authorities been selected with more for- 
bearance, and, in some cases, with more exactness. In the same manner, 
we have always considered the very curious and clever volumes of Derham 
to have been injured by the vast multiplicity of the examples; a fault 
which the more judicious Paley knew well how to avoid: who gave what 
Lord Bacon would call a few leading and prerogative instances, im- 
pressed them on the mind by the clearness and fuluess of his illustra- 
tions, connected them by the soundness of his reasonings, and gave 
them weight by the accuracy of his deductions. We shall now make a 
few observations as we go through the whole. 

P. 55. * At Sardis an opinion was prevalent that trees were older than 
the earth.” Mr. Bucke refers to Philostr, Vit. Apollonii, vi. 37. See 
also Coleridge’s Conversations, ii. 328. 

P. 75. With regard to what Mr. Bucke calls spontaneous oaks,—it is a 
fact, that, if in the part of Hampshire bordering on the New Forest, a 
piece of ground is inclosed with a bank, so that cattle cannot get in, a 
crop of oaks will spring up in the first spring, and no planting is want- 
ing. Whereas we saw a large common in Suffolk carefully planted with 
acorns, under the protection of furze bushes, and not one ever appeared 
above ground. It is curious, too, to see how in some localities the Quercus 
Pedunculata prevails, in others only the Sessiliflora is found. 

P. 91. The great Banyan Tree, on the banks of the Nerbudda, alluded 
to by Mr. Bucke, has been well described by Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental 
Memoirs ; and is supposed to be the identical tree under which the cavalry 
of Alexander halted. We do not know what tree Mr. Bucke means by 
the Capot. He ought to have given the Linnean name. With regard to 
the age of trees, Mr. Bucke’s relations are not so complete as we could 
wish, By the oaks of Lebanon, does he mean the cedars, for we know of 
no ancient oaks on Lebanon ? and as to the age of the cedars, we can judge 
only from their size. The largest cedar on Lebanon is in girth about 36 or 
37 feet. The largest cedar in England (among those at Wilton) is about 
24. Now, as the cedar was not introduced into England till after 1660, 
this tree probably is not now more than 150 years old ; so that the Lebanon 
cedars might attain their present size in about 300 years, or, give them 
another century for a slow growth on the mountains considering the low 
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temperature, and we shall probably not be far from their true age. We 
should consider, that besides the ordinary limits of nature, repeated inju- 
rics by winter storms, tearing off their larger limbs (see the plates of 
them), would alone prevent their attaining the extreme age mentioned, as 
such injuries are fatal to the health of plants. The cypresses by Lago 
Maggiore are said to be ascertained by deeds to be near 2000 years old. 
How could Chardin know the plane tree he saw was 1000 years old? the 
largest trees of this kind existing are in Turkey ; one 50 feet in girth, and 
one near 160 at Buyukdere : the former was planted, we believe, on some 
fortunate occasion, as the birth of an heir to the Sultan, and is about 500 
years old, but already in a state of decay. On this chapter, Mr. Bucke 
should have read Humboldt’s Tableau de la Nature and De Candolle, and 
had a conversation with old Mr. Lambert, and his information would have 
been more correct. He should have looked too into Mr. Loudon’s most 
excellent and valuable Arboretum Britannicum, a treasure of information 
on Dendrology. 

P. 120, We cannot construe Mr. Bucke's epitaph on himself : 

‘¢ In spe et tranquillitate dormio tempestatidus.”’ 

But we will tell him a story from Sir Kenelm Digby, which his tempestati- 
bus has brought to our minds. *‘ Upon a time, a truant school-boy came 
home to see his friends, being asked by his father what was Latin for 
bread, answered, ‘ breadibus ;;—what for beer, ‘beeribus ;* and the like 
of all other things he asked him ; adding only a termination in bus to the 
= English word, which his father perceiving, and though ignorant of 

atin, plainly apprehending that the mysteries his son had learnt deserved 
not the expense of keeping him at school, bade him immediately put off 
his hosibus, and shoosibus, and fall to his old trade of treading morteribus.” 

P. 200, “ A mermaid is not a more extraordinary animal than a monkey.” 
Having pronounced this somewhat paradoxical assertion, Mr. Bucke goes 
on to mention divers mermaids, “ having bosoms prominent as a girl of 
sixteen, and profusion of long dark brown hair, full dark eyes, hands and 
arms like the human species, &c.”’ in short, who might have appeared at 
Almack’s, and been considered as remarkably fine women. Does not Mr. 
Bucke see that such a creature as he describes must be utterly defenceless 
in the wide ocean ; and consequently the prey of every porpoise, shark, and 
sea monster that approaches—without speed to fly, or strength to resist ? 
The mermaid could only exist, like other defenceless fish, by going in 
large shoals, and preserving their race from extinction by their numbers. 
But if so, we should have been able long ago to have cleared up the 
disputed fact of their existence. Whoever pretended to see more than 
a solitary mermaid ?—What a demand there would have been for pocket 
combs and looking-glasses when a shoal of mermaids arrived off the coast ! 
The Orford monster, we have no doubt, was some balf-witted, crazy wretch, 
neglected, and left to wander away at will, in times when Humanity had 
not formed asylums for the affiicted, or appointed guardians to attend 
them. Recollect what Lord Bacon says :—‘* Men favour wonders ;" and 
** Magnes mendacii est credulitas.”’ 

P. 220. What can Mr. Bucke mean by informing his readers that the 
Tetrao Urogallus, the Cock of the Wood, sings all night. We never 
heard of the ordo of the Galline singing: this bird has a loud crow like 
the pheasant-cock, but stronger. All our readers not living north of 
Lincolnshire, or west of Wiltshire, have heard the nightingale ; but 
probably none have ever read their written song in Mr. Bucke's work, 
which we give as a curiosity. It was made by a German composer, on 4 
bird esteemed a capital singer ; 
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Tiot, tiot tiof tiot 
Spe, tiou, squa. 
Tio, tid, tid; tio. tio, tix 
Coutio. coutio, coutio, coutio. 
Squéd, squé, squd, squd. 

Tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzi. 
Corror’ tiou, squa—pi pi qui. 
Z07027020202020202020z0z20—zeshaoling: 
Tsissisi, tsissi si si si sisisis. 

Dzorre, dzorre, dzorre, dzorre, hi. 

Tzatu, tzatu, tzatu tzatu tzata tzatu, tzatu, dzi. 

Dio, dio, dio, dio, dio dio, dio, dio, dio, 

Quio tr. rrrrrrrr itz. 

Lu, lu, lu, lu, ly, ly. ly, ly, lit lie lié 1ié. 

Quoi, didi li lulylie. 

Hagurr, gurr, guipio ! 

Coui, coui, coui, cowl, qui qui qui qui, qui, qui, qui, qui. 
Goll, goll, goll, goll quia, hadadoi 
Couiqui, horr, ha, diadia dill, si. 

He ze ze ze ze ze ze ze ze ze ze ze ze ze ze ze ze, couar ho dye hoi. 
Quia, quia, quia, quia, quia, quia, quia quia, ti 
Ki ki, ki—io jo jo ioioivio hi 
Lu ly li le lai la leu lo, didl, io quia 
Ki gai gai gai gai gai gai gai guia gai goegai couior dzio, dziohi. 


As we cannot expect our winged songstress from Egypt till long after 
her more attractive sisters appear in their annual migration from Italy on 
our coasts, we must persuade some young lady to imitate these notes for 
us on her piano, and delude us into the persuasion that the Spring has 
already arrived. 

The duration of the song of birds is curious ; it is well known that the 
voice both of the nightingale and the cuckoo breaks up before they leave 
England, and the former has no song in her winter quarters. At this time 
(January 5) the missel thrush is in full song ; and the blackbird is try- 
ing ineffectually to sing. With regard to the question of the quality of the 
nightingale’s song,—Mr. Bucke should have referred to Lord Holland’s in- 
troduction to Fox's History ; and to Mr. Todd's Notes on Gower as to the 
meaning of the word merry in the old poets. It has always appeared to 
us that the song of this bird has derived its title of melancholy, solely from 
its association with night. With regard to the continuance of the song, the 
bird sings both night and day, but in the latter less frequently, and 
probably takes rest and sleep at short intervals ; this great exertion, how- 
ever, cannot last long, and in six weeks the voice is gone. As for Mr. 
Wichterah’s day and night nightingales, it is nonsense ; as also for the 
thorn on which they lean their breasts—cras credo. 

P. 225. Mr. Bucke does not seem to understand the origin of the term 
“ Lacryme Christi.” This is one of the wines, (as it used to be made,) 
called Lagrimas, from the grapes not being pressed, but being suffered to 
drop or distil from the suspended clusters; this mode gives the richest 
wines, and received the highest appellation which the gratitude of a 
Catholic could bestow, to signify the most precious tears of the vine. It 
is now a strong red wine of good quality. 

P. 231. We can corroborate Dugald Stewart s assertion that birds are apt 
to imitate disagreeable and harsh sounds ; from an example which fell under 
our notice, of a lory too exactly and constantly imitating the creaking of 
the garden-roller ! 

P. 252. The Datura Arbovea of Chili, instead of being superior in fra- 
grance to any tree or shrub in Ewope, has au agreeable but rather faint 
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perfume ; it blossoms’ freely in a garden at Wandsworth, in the open 
border. 

P. 255. “ Where the rattlesnake is found, the air is impregnated with 
the odour of musk.”’"—See Rogers’s Italy. 

‘¢ Every where from bush and brake 
The musky odour of the serpent came.’’ 

P, 255. I think the assertion that “the nightingale inhales the sweets 
of roses” to be quite fabulous. The sweetest flower and the most mu- 
sical bird were made to symbolize by the Persian pocts. In a similar man- 
ner I have always accounted for the fabulous singing of the swan. The 
ancients knew as well as we do, that the swan could not sing; but by 
a mythos—by an attempt to reach a perfection beyond nature, they added 
song to beauty of form, and formed a finished creation of their own, an 
elegant and instructive ‘fable. ‘This is what the French call the beau ideal 
of antiquity. ‘The sculptor of the Laocoon knew very well that fat, chubby 
little boys are not perfect little men of a smaller size ; but he sacrificed the 
truth of nature for a higher truth to hin—the truth of his art, that set no 
bounds to its ambition to reach a perfection it imagined, beyond what it 
saw, and this could only be done by uniting those excellencies which na- 
ture had separated. "The creation of the centaur was another attempt of 
the same kind. This will afford a key to other inventions of ancient art 
and fable. 

P. 267. On the discovery of Madeira, by Robert A. Machin, Mr. Bucke 
should have given us a quotation from Mr. Bowles’s beautiful episode on 
this subject, in his poem of the Spirit of Discovery. 

P. 286. On flowers, Mr. Bucke does not seem aware that the pddoy of 
the Greeks was not a rose, but probably the pomegranate flower; the 
“ viola,” a kind of iris; and the lily of Scripture, perhaps an amaryllis. 
Our garden rose does not grow well in Italy ; and they have no fine sorts 
at Rome, owing to the difficulty of preserving them; they must be grown 
in north borders and carefully watered. 

P. 287. Mr. Bucke’s conjecture that for “ purpureis ales oloribus,” we 
should read “ porphyris,” is very infelicitous indeed. ‘‘ Purpureus” was 
applied by the poets to any colour—to snow, swans, the sea; with the 
meaning of splendid, ‘* Brachia purpurea candidiora Nive,” says Albinoya- 
nus ; as we say,— 

‘* Golden lads and lasses must 
Like chimney sweepers turn to dust.’’ 


not meaning that the lasses were yellow as jaundice. We also use the 
word “ white” metaphorically: the ‘‘ White Devil of Edmonton” means 
the harmless ; so “ white witches”? were those who were not malicious or 
revengeful, thus—blue devils, &c. “ green boyhood.” y. Southey’s Rode- 
rick, v. i. p. 140. 

P. 301. The illumination of the sea we believe to be attributable to 
three different causes: 1. Electric fluid ; 2. Phosphorescent lights be- 
longing to some of the marine animals, as sharks, sunfish, &c.; 3. The 
presence of the Mollusca, or the Physoma, &c. ; and the last i is the more 
general cause. 

P. 323. “ Sancroft was visited by Bishop Hough, who found him working 
in his garden, &c.” This interesting part of Sancroft’s Life, when he retired 
to his paternal estate, has been not forgotten in poctry. 

‘* Now with his staff, on his paternal ground, 
Amid his orchard trees he may be found— 
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An old man late return’d, where he was seen 
Sporting a child upon the village green. 

How many a changeful year had pass’d between, 
Blanching his scatter’d hairs—yet leaving there 
A heart kept young by piety and prayer, 

That to the inquiring friend could meekly tell, 
Be not for me afflicted,—it is well ; 

For in my great integrity I fell. 

’Twas in my great integrity I made 

The choice that sends me to my native shade.” 


See Aldine Edition of Parnell, p. xi. 


P. 382. “Charles the Second gathered some acorns after his restoration 
from the Royal oak at Boscobel, and set them in St. James's Park or 


garden, and frequently watered them himself.”’ 


In the park of the late 


Lord Grenville, at Dropmore, is a young oak tree with this inscription; 


we believe, never before printed : 


This Tree, 
rais’d from an acorn 
of the oak which shielded 
Charles at Boscobel, 
is placed and cherished here 
as a Memorial, 
not of his preservation, 
but of the re-establishment 
of the ancient and free monarchy 
of England, 
the true source of her prosperity 
and glory. 


P. 414. “ There is, however, a bird in Abyssinia called Morve, which 


destroys bees with the utmost wantonness.” 


We are also occasionally 


visited by a bird in England which lives on them—the ‘‘ Merops Apiaster ;” 
a bird of great strength of beak and beauty of plumage. 
P. 432. Mr. Bucke's book is very incorrectly printed throughout. ex. gr, 
Laura fui, viridens Raphatl fuit, atque Petrarcha. 

P. 433. “Tasso sleeps beneath the orange tree of St. Onuphrius.” 
We saw the oak beneath which the Poet rests, but no orange tree was 
there. John Barclay, the author of Argenis, is buried in the same spot. 

P. 444. We here extract the interesting account the author has given 
of Mr. Morris, which should be preserved : 


‘‘Who that has beheld Piercefield does 
not heave a sigh at the mention of Valen- 
tine Morris ?—Who that sits beneath his 
beech trees, stands on his precipices, looks 
down his Lover’s Leap, surveys his grot- 
to, alcove, and giant’s cave, does not 
shed a tear to the memory of Valentine 
Morris ?—Noble, liberal, and high-minded, 
hospitable, elegant, and munificent ; above 
all, an enthusiastic admirer of Nature’s 
noble features. This accomplished man 
first displayed these unrivalled beauties to 
the eye of taste. With a discriminative 
hand he uplifted, as it were, the veil from 
the bosom of Nature, without discovering 
the hand that lifted it. Embarrassed in 
these attempts to improve his domain ; his 
hospitalities knowing no bounds ; his am- 
bition of representing the county of Mon- 
mouth ungratified; and oppressed by 
some unforeseen contingencies; he was 


under the melancholy necessity of parting 
with his estate, at the time in which he 
was appointed Governor of the Island of 
St. Vincent. Before he quitted England 
he visited Piercefield, in order to take his 
last farewell of its beauties. Upon his 
arrival, the poor, who loved him as a 
father, crowded round; the men with 
looks of sorrow ; the women and children 
with sighs and tears. While this melan- 
choly scene was passing, and while some 
of the poor went down upon their knees 
to implore blessings upon him, Morris 
stood unmoved: not a sigh nor a tear 
escaped him. When, however, he crossed 
Chepstow-bridge, and took a last view of 
the castle which, standing on the edge of 
a high perpendicular rock, overlooks the 
Wye, and heard the sound of the muffled 
bells, which announced his departure, he 
could no longer support the firmness of 
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his character, but leaned back in his car- 
riage and wept likeaninfant. In the isle 
of St. Vincent, he improved the state of 
the colony, and raised works for its de- 
fence: but the island fell into the hands 
of the French, and the Government re- 
fused to reimburse the Governor. Thus 
sinned against, he was thrown into the 
King’s Bench prison by his creditors on 
his return to England; and during the 
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hardships of poverty. Thus reduced, his 
wife, who was niece to Lord Peter- 
borough, and who had sold her clothes 
to purchase her husband bread, became 
insane. After enduring these multiplied 
calamities for the space of seven years, he 
was at length released; and after long 
years of suffering, died in comparative 
ease and comfort at the house of a relative 
in Bloomsbury Square.”’ 





space of seven years endured all the 


P. 452. What does Mr. Bucke mean, by giving us the following words 
as an Alcaic Stanza written by Gray ? and how does he scan them ? and 
why will he break Priscian’s head ? 

‘* O Lachrymarum fons, fener sacros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo—quatuor 
Felix !—in imo qui scatentem 
Pectore, te, pia Nymphia /—sensit.”’ 


We must set him right. 
O Lacrymarum fons, tenero sacros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo: quater 
Felix !—in imo qui scatentem 
Pectore te, pia Nympha: sensit. 

P. 461. ‘ Gardens are always delightful to my imagination: and yet 
when I am walking in them I seldom fail to think of Marie Antoinette and 
her ferocious persecutor Maximilian Robespierre. And this is the cause : 
I was walking with my father and mother in Sir Grey Cowper's garden, 
when Lady Cowper came out of the drawing-room and told Sir Grey, that 
she had just received a letter from London, and that the Queen of France 
was guillotined. ‘I could scarcely have believed such a thing,’ said her 
ladyship, ‘I thought her so sacred.’’’ Thus all accounts agree in the 
unrivalled charms of this most unfortunate of women, and beautiful of 
queens ! 

Vol. If. p. 18. “ Many valuable trees might be introduced into this 
country. We have been remiss in this. Had our forefathers been equally 
so, we should have been destitute of some of our best fruits and timber 
trees. The Laburnum is scarcely known. Many trees from Van 
Diemen’s Land, New Holland, &c. might be introduced with advantage.” 
This is a strange complaint to make at a time that all the world has been 
ransacked for plants :—Douglas in America, Cunningham in New Holland, 
and Dr. Wallich in India, ‘There never was such zeal in procuring from 
foreign countries all the pride and beauty of their vegetation as at the 
present day: ex. gr. Look at the list of pines and firs now existing in the 
collections of Dropmore, Belsay, Boyton, &c. and compare them with the few 
known which we possessed thirty years since. As to the Laburnum being 
a tree scarcely known, was the author never in the woods of Scotland ? 
—Did he never climb the woody heights of Fonthill, to see it in profusion ? 
For the trees of New Holland, very few of them will bear our climate ; 
all the Eucalyptuses that we know of in England that grew as standards 
were killed last winter, even in the genial counties of Surrey and Mid- 
dlesex, and in the sheltered gardens of Hampton Court, though pro- 
tected by a south wall and mat; they perished also at Mr. Barclay’s, at 
Bury Hill, near Dorking. 

P. 21. “ The best way of introducing tropical plants into more temperate 
climates, is to transplant them by degrees: so the grandchild of an original 
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plant may live and flourish where the mother would have died,” &c.—This 
does not hold true to any extent worth mentioning. ‘The myrtle has been 
in England for 200 years, and is now as tender as when first introduced. 
The Portugal laurel and the common laurel suffered dreadfully by the frosts 
of last winter. The French bean and potato are cut down and turn black 
with the first frost. This plan of acclimatising plants is confined within very 
narrow limits. ‘The plants from more southern climates want not only 
greater heat, but more solar light. We saw last winter even the cedar of 
Lebanon shed its leaves from the severity of the north-east wind in Decem- 
ber ; and the trees from the high cold mountains of Nepaul suffer from 
our protracted and uncongenial springs. Mr. Bucke must attend more 
closely to these subjects, before he can write on them with advantage to 
his readers. The success of naturalizing plants depends not only on tem- 
perature, but soil, situation, elevation particularly, moisture, duration of dif- 
ferent seasons, and circumstances and casualties not sufficiently understood 
at present. The common ribes sanguinea will not grow on the high 
elevated garden at High Clere. Who can say why ? 

P. 29. What is the reason that when Mr. Bucke uses foreign words, 
some mistake is surely to be found. What does he mean by the Chiran- 
thodeadron? Does he mean Chiranthodendron? His account of this tree 
seems to us to be drawn from Humboldt’s Tableau de la Nature, who says, 
“ Returning to Mexico by the plains of Toluca, we saw the trunk of the 
famous hand-leaved tree, or cheirostemon platanoides, the only individual 
found in New Spain, and which is of immense antiquity, and nine yards in 
circumference.”” See also, on this head, the Edinb. Rev. vol. xv. p. 281, 
April, 1806. Mr. Bucke says, this is the only specimen found in the 
known world. Humboldt says in New Spain, for he knew that it was not 
uncommon in other parts of South America. 

P. 30. What Mr. Bucke mentions of an indigenous species of wheat 
having been discovered in New South Wales, is very curious ; as hitherto 
no researches have proved successful in ascertaining the native habitat of 
this staff of man. It has often struck me, that the plant so early culti- 
vated and preserved by man, might have entirely perished in its wild state, 
like some animals, the camel, the lama, &c. 

P. 35. “ That crocodiles should be found to exist in Egypt, in America, 
in Java, and many parts of the East, may be accounted for, since they are 
amphibious.” What does Mr. Bucke mean? not — that a crocodile 
from the Nile might swim, with Mr. Waterton on his back, to the shore 
of the Oronoco ? if so, let him understand that the crocodile of the Nile, 
the cayman of South America, aud the gavial of the East are three distinct 
species, which can never be confounded together. 

P. 39. “ In 1822, a pair of Wapiti, a nondescript species of elk, were 
discovered in the interior of North America, and were exhibited in London,” 
&e. Does not Mr. Bucke know that these fine animals are now in the 
Regent's Park ; that the late King offered them to the Ranger of Rich- 
mond Park, but they were considered too dangerous to be permitted to go at 
large in a place intersected with public roads, and when at times even 
the red deer are found not to be safe. We believe also that our climate 
has not been found congenial to these animals; and that they have died 
in some nobleman’s park when they were turned out. 

P. 46. “ Rooks for many years were regarded as nuisances by the 
farmers; they are now esteemed beneficial, from the grubs they destroy.” 
This is very superficial. The truth is, before the corp is sown in the spring, 
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the rooks are welcome guests to the farmer ; we have heard them say, each 
rook is worth a penny a day. But after the seed is sown, they are as 
destructive, and a rook will follow a row of beans or barley from one side 
of the field to the other, scarcely leaving one. Hence the use of the crow- 
keeper at such seasons. In counties which are not corn counties, as 
Cheshire and Wiltslfire, &c. the case may be different ; but if not annually 
thinned in numbers and well watched, they would devour half the grain of 
Norfolk or Kent. 

P. 48. “‘ The egrel was common in Britain.” 
the egret? 

P. 49. “ That wild bulls existed in England, is evident from there 
having been six of those animals served up at the installation feast of 
Nevill, Archbishop of York—they are now extinct.”—Not so: this same 
breed exists still at Lord Tankerville’s, at Chillingworth Castle, Northum- 
berland. At the exhibition at Somerset-house, the year before last, was 
a fine picture, by Landseer, of the present Lord Ossulston standing over 
the body of one of these wild bulls. A herd of bisons still exists in the 
forests of Lithuania, and is preserved by the Russian government. These 
were the two distinct species, both formerly wild in the forests of Europe, 
the Bos Urus and the Bos Taurus. 

P. 121. Why does Mr. Bucke write Pergolesi in one line, and Pergolese 
in another ? 

P. 122. We must quote what Mr. Bucke says of that mighty enchan- 
tress, so little known, Anne Radcliffe :— 


Bucke on the Beauties, &c. of Nature. 


Does Mr. Bucke mean 





‘¢ For this criticism Mrs. Anne Rad- 
cliffe was pleased to send me her thanks. 
Some time after, I was invited to supper. 
Her conversation was delightful. She 
sung deste fideles with a voice mellow 
and melodious, but somewhat tremulous. 
Her countenance indicated melancholy. 
She had been doubtless, in her youth, 
beautiful. She was a great admirer of 
Schiller’s Robbers. Her favourite tra- 
gedy was Macbeth. Her favourite painters 
were Salvator, Claude, and Gaspar Pous- 


sin. Her favourite poets, after Shak- 
speare, Tasso, Milton, and Spenser. 
There was a report for many years that 
this accomplished lady was afflicted with 
insanity: how the report came to be 
raised, I know not; but I believe it never 
was the case. She had not only an ele- 
gant taste, but a comprehensive under- 
standing. She died in 1823, and was 
buried in the chapel of ease (belonging to 
the parish of St. George, Hanover-square), 
at Bayswater.’’ 


For something more of this charming writer, see Sir W. Scott's Lives of 
the Novelists ; but her life was so modest, retired, and perfectly domestic, 
that too little of her is known to gratify the curiosity of her admirers. 

P. 125, How does Mr. Bucke scan the following line he has quoted— 


** Jactaris, quam si plebia in veste cubandum est.’’ 
Or, 


Nec calide cits decedunt corpore febres. 
Or what is the meaning of, 
‘* Hine atque hinc veste rupes, geminique minantur.’’ 


P. 132. The yews in churchyards could not be used for bows, as Mr. 
Bucke supposes, because they were consecrated, and were highly valued. 
The bows which furnished our armies at Agincourt and Cressy were formed 
of wood imported from the south of Europe. It is impossible to prove, 
as Mr. Bucke asserts, that in many villages the yew tree and church were 
coeval, But in many, the trees are much older than the church ; which 
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were probably placed near the tree. We have, I believe, yew trees in 
England full 2000 years old. 

P. 163. ‘ Had we the Venus of Medici always unveiled before us, we 
should soon cease to be moved by the whiteness of her bosom, or the 
symmetry of her contour.” I do not agrce in this observation of our be- 
coming wearied with the contemplation of excellence in art. But, as 
regards the Medicean Venus, it has always appeared to me, that besides the 
exquisite beauty of the form and workmanship, this statue gained its great 
celebrity from the taste and genius of the sculptor leading him to select 
that one position of the body and arms which has no equal in elegance. 
You cannot place the arms in any other position which will present lines 
so flowing, so gently and beautifully curving without any harsh angles 
or abrupt transitions and bends. The modesty of the position and the 
grace of the posture form the charm that enthrall us; nor do I think the 
invention of the same sculptor could have found a flexure and fall of the 
arms equal to this—the one quite transcendant. 

Vol. Il. p. 51. “ The cock of the wood seldom delights the sportsman, 
even in the Highlands of Scotland.”—Does not Mr. Bucke know that this 
fine bird, the Tetrao Urogallus, has been long extinct in Scotland? Pennant, 
in his British Zoology, mentions the last bird of the race that was seen. 
We believe that, within these few years, some of the Scottish proprietors 
have imported the eggs from Norway, but without success. 

P. 52. “* Eagles were once frequent inhabitants of Snowdon and Cader 
Idris. On the latter it is now never seen, on the former not once in twenty 
years.”"—We believe that the moor buzzard is the only bird among the 
accipitres common in Wales, and this bird is very wild and shy. 

P. 55. ‘ Ducks have certainly been known to be impregnated by toads. 
There are two instances on record. One as occurring at Thorne’s-lane, 
near Uckfield, and another at a village near Grantham. V. Literary Pano- 
rama, 1807, p. 1083.”—A very curious fact wanting further verifying. 

P. 56. “ The Dodo.” Mr. Bucke does not mention the curious fact 
that the Dodo has been found in the Isle of France in a fossil state, 

P. 58. “ Appian, in his work on hunting.’—Does Mr. Bucke mean 
Oppian’s Cynegetics ? 

Ibid. ‘‘The Unicorn still exists in the interior of Thibet.” No! Cu- 
vier has proved that such an animal could not exist, the formation being 
contrary to the laws of nature. Who ever saw a horn, the engine of de- 
fence and strength, having for its base the open suture of the skull? The 
horn, Mr. Bucke mentions as presented to the King of France, was the 
horn of the Sea-Unicorn. But see Bell's Travels to China (a passage which 
we shall give in our next number). Mr. Bucke would believe with the poet, 


*« Now, all the world stares 
How they ryde on goodly chares, 
Conveyed by olyphants 
With lauriat garlants, 
And by unicornes, 
With their seemly hornes,’’ &c.—v. Skelton’s Colin Clout, 


P. 81. ‘ Alexander Selkirk’s history is well known.” Mr. Howel, of 
Edinburgh, published a most curious history of Selkirk in 1809. It is 
highly praised in Wilson’s Life of De Foe. Selkirk by his will left his 
property “to sundry loving female friends!’’ He died aboard a king’s 
ship, the Weymouth, in 1723. 

P. 97. What does Mr, Bucke mean by— 
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** Cur non sub alta, vel platana vel hac 
Piu jacentes,’? &c.—Hor. Carm. Lib. ii. 2. 


Can he allude to a different ode, the xi. in the same book — 


‘* Cur non sub alta vel Piatano, vel hac 
Pinu jacentes.’’ 


and why does he give u: such 7 ari@ lectiones ? 

P. 115. “(ne day, it may be hoped, English lands may be more equally 
divided, small farmers again be known, and the peasants again smile,” &c. 
As soon as the problem is solved, as to the relative increase of popula- 
tion and the production of food, in favour of the latter,—let the land 
swarm with a numerous and a happy people; previous to that, take care 
that under your flowers is not a grave,—under the snow not a voleano,— 
under your smiling plenty, future famine and desolation. It is very easy 
to legislate for one generation—very difficult to provide for the welfare of 
futurity. 

P. 179. Why does Mr. Bucke alter the poetry of Collins without giving 
us notice of his improvement. The following quatrain is a joint produc- 
tiou—a specimen of Bucke-Collins lyrics :— 


Then Fancy comes at twilight grey 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Pity does awhile repair 

To mourn, a weeping pilgrim there. 


Collins himself wrote— 


Then Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 


P. 183. The tree that grew among the remains of New Abbey in Gal- 
way, which Lord Kaimes calls a plane tree, was a sycamore, “ acer 
major. 

P. 185. “‘ The whole tribe of pigeons came originally from the stock- 
dove."—No! not one of them; they are supposed to have come from the 
small blue rock wild pigeon, but certainly not from the stock-dove. Does 
Mr. Bucke doubt? let him consult the naturalists, who have taken much 
pains in research on this subject. Pennant, G. White, Mudie, Swain- 
son,—all. 

P. 188. On the Nepenthe Distillatoria—We saw this summer all tie 
bags or pitchers of this plant filled with dead flies ; and the gardener, an 
intelligent man, had a notion, that the plant derived nutriment from this 
animal matter. We want, as Lord Bacon saith, further inquiry into this 
subject. 

P. 189. “In the forest of Geltsdale, the Earl of Carlisle has an 
ash, an alder, and a mountain ash, growing out of the same soiid trunk.” 
Now, we never saw this tree, but we will answer for the correctness of 
our account of the manner in which it grows. The ash is a pollard, or 
has had a large limb broken. Into this hollow or receptacle, the seed 
or seedling of the alder and mountain ash have been carried; if small, 
they are feeding on the nutriment of the decayed vegetable fibre; if 
large, they have sent down their roots through the partially decayed 
stem of the ash to the ground. In the Duke of Devonshire’s, at Chiswick, 
is an ash and a cherry growiug in the same manner; the ash evidently 
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using the cherry for a great coat for himself, or as a tunnel to protect his 
supra-terraneous roots. Lord Bacon used to plant flowers and shrubs in 
the trunks of trees. 

P. 196. “ As respects the potato, what can be more curious than the 
circumstance, that when this plant is propagated by cuttings, these cut- 
tings will produce roots of the same quality ; but when it is propagated 
by seed, scarcely two rovts resemble each other,’ &c.—but this is the 
case generally of trees aad plants. A cutting of the golden pippin will 
produce a golden pippin;—a seed of the same tree will produce a crab. 
If it was not for this law of nature against us, we might perpetuate all 
fruits. 

P. 201. Mr. Bucke’s description of the cameleopard is really too inac- 
curate and loose to do him any credit as a naturalist. 

P. 215. “ Instances may be produced, in which animals forget their na- 
tural antipathies.” The method used to bring animals of different kinds 
to live in society, is to gorge them with food, when even the tiger forgets 
his ferocity ; this is the secret of the harmony existing in the famous cage 
exhibited near Waterloo-bridge. Animal passion is also an agent in 
promoting this association. We have seen a cat suckle and bring up 
leverets; and at this time, in the writer's house, a spaniel bitch 
suckles a cat ; a third case is to be found in the dislike of solitude, which 
is felt by all animals connected with man. Thus Gilb. White mentions 
in his orchard, a friendship having been found between his mare and a so- 
litary hen!! 

P. 218. Mr. Bucke has given us a line of the Roman poet with a new 
reading— 
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‘* Sylvarum, non cavite latent, non male resistent.’’ 


P. 233. “ An orange tree generally yields from 1800 to 2000 oranges.” 
A single orange tree which grew near Massa produced above 20,000 fruits ; 
this was ascertained in consequence of a bet. 

P. 236. Mr. Bucke has improved a line of Silius Italicus— 


‘‘ Namque dies confundit iter, perditemque profundo.”’ 


also he has turned an hexameter of Virgil into a kind of choriambic mea- 
sure :— 
‘¢ Humilesque videmus Italiam.”’ 


P. 275. Is the following story authentic? it seems very singular :— 


‘In England, too, horresco referens, 
the present Duke of Portland, at the death 
of his father, caused all the deer in Bul- 
strode Park to be slaughtered and buried. 
A great number were destroyed in this 
manner; no person was allowed to eat of 
their flesh, nor to benefit himself by their 
skins. The keepers shed tears ; the gen- 
try remonstrated; the whole kingdom 
sent forth execrations, and the slaughter 
was stopped. His Grace soon after sold 
the estate and left the country which had 


been so grossly insulted and offended. 
Not long after this event, I happened to 
travel near the spot, and conversed with 
one of the keepers. ‘ It is all true, Sir,’ 
said he, ‘the number of tears I shed no 
man can tell. The deer, the stags, even 
the little fawns, most of which I had 
fondled in my arms, I saw barbarously but- 
chered before my face, and I could not 
sleep for weeks, but I fancied I heard 
them bleating to me for mercy.’ ”’ 


The cry of the fawn of the red-deer very much resembles that of an in- 


fant. 


P. 333. Let us see the effect of the charms of Sweden upon Alfieri. 
“T was transported by the wild majesty of its boundless forests,—its lakes 
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and prejudices.” What a long chain of invisible copulas must have united 
lakes and prejudices in the poet’s mind! Perhaps thus—‘ Lacus, Stag- 
num, Aqua (liquor) jus (juice), judicium, prejudicium ; or perhaps the word 
may be ‘ Precipices.’ ” 

P. 342. ‘‘ Charles the Second was right, when he declared that a gen. 
tleman might walk out oftener and with greater comfort in England, than 
in any other country of Europe.” This authority is often quoted, but it 
is good for nothing ; for Charles the Second knew nothing of the climate 
of Europe, except England and Breda. Let the climate of the last three 
months confute the monarch. 

P. 364. “The late Earl of Fife entertained a similar regard for Scot- 
land. The house in which his lordship resided at Westminster was built 
by himself. The earth, the stone, the timber, the shrubs, were all brought 
from Scotland ; so, though his lordship resided in England, his house stood 
on Scottish ground.” 

P. 366. Mr. Bucke has given us a quotation from the Aineid ; but, firm 
to his purpose, introduces his emendation. 


*¢ Sternitur infelix alieno vulnere celum 
Aspicit.”’—Virg. Ain. Quinctilian, lib. iv. c. 2. 


Virgil wrote “ Cxelumque ;’’ and may we ask, was this book of Virgil called 
Quinctilian ? 

P. 369. Mr. Bucke says, Aul. Gellius wrote, “ Etesize et Prodomi ap- 
pellantur qui certo tempore Anni quam canis oritur.” Now, the Roman 
grammarian, before his text was thus improved, wrote “ Etesiz et Prodro- 
mi appel/itantur qui certo tempore Anni guwm canis oritur,” &c. 

Ibid. Grotius says that Lucan was right in accounting for the rise of 
the Nile,— 

‘Nilo quo crescat in Arva 
Ethiopum prodesse nives.’’ 


if for nives you write imbres, the periodical rains in Ethiopia. Mr. Bucke 
remarks, ‘‘ Imbres give but a very feeble idea of a monsoon!" But no one 
said it did give any. 

P. 372. ‘‘'To the impressions made on the elegant mind of Bruce, we 
are indebted for the poem of Loch-leven,”’ &c. Mr. Bucke should have 
referred to the very curious edition of Bruce’s Poems, by the Reverend W. 
Mackelvie, in which it is proved that Bruce was the real author of some 
beautiful and well known poems that have passed under the name of Lo- 
gan ; and some very curious discoveries are thus made with regard to the 
latter poet, which it is our intention shortly to lay before our readers at 
length; as Logan has been living too long on a borrowed reputation. 

P. 374. “ In this house (said Warren Hastings) I live, because it is the 
house in which I passed much of my infancy, and | feel for it an affection 
of which an alien could not be susceptible.” Hastings’s partiality for 
his seat at Dalesford, which he bought on his return from India, is well 
known; he told the late Lord Redesdale, that there was a small wood 
somewhere near the house, that he had in his mind all the while he was 
in the East, and on which he had fastened his affection. 

P. 375. “ When the British army was in Nepaul many of the officers 
and soldiers were cheered to see, in exchange for the fruits of India, the 
apples, pears, raspberries, nuts, grapes, and peaches of England.” Dr. 
Wallich, in a letter in the present writer's possession, mentions his having 
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got into regions of unknown botany, and here, he says, “I first saw the oak 
and the teak tree shake hands.” 

P. 418. “ Solitude is well treated of in Vita Solitaria, and a con- 
tempt of the world in De Contemptu Mundi.” It is very well for great 
scholars and polymathists like Mr. Bucke to quote thus; but if he 
means the treatises of Petrarch, why not condescend to enlighten us, the 
dypapparor. 

P. 449. “ The public walks of Smyrna are represented as highly plea- 
sant and agreeable, particularly on the west side of the Frank,” &c. We 
presume Mr. Bucke wrote down his notes at Smyrna on this spot, when 
some gentleman in coat and pantaloons was standing there. Sir J. Rey- 
nolds was standing with Wilson on the top of Richmond Hill, while some 
nobleman was walking by the terrace :—“ Look,” says Sir Joshua, “ on 
the scenery to the right of that figure!” ‘ So,” said Wilson, “he saw 
every thing only with a painter's eye; a peer was but the figure of a 
painter.” 

Vol. III. p. 23. Mr. Bucke has given us a Greek epigram and some 
Latin verses, written on a blank leaf of Rogers's Pleasures of Memory in 
the British Museum: they are very bad, even when set right, but at pre- 
sent have some errors not native to them ; as, 


Xeppata Mynpogorns, pn Wevdn pooreye Mvoa 
Ahyea Tov pynyun Kat eOepev To pe)os. 


We have no opportunity of seeing the original at present, but we should 
think it stands thus, 


Xappara Mvnyuoovrns ; pn Wevdn pot Aeye, Movoa: 
Adyea tTns pynuns Kav edepev To pos. 


Mr. Bucke has given in his transcript a portentous form of error. Mr. 
Bucke has favoured us with that pretty couplet Lord Holland has affixed 
to a seat in his garden, written by himself, to the honour of his friend the 
poet :— 
‘‘ Here Rogers sat; and here for ever dwell, 
To me, those Pleasures that he sung so well.’,’—VassaL Hoiianp. 


But he has not added some other lines which we saw close to them, by Mr. 
Luttrell, and which we would have gladly remembered, 

P. 35. On the ancient tumuli, earth-works, scattered over parts of North 
America, consult Researches Philosophical and Antiquarian, concerning 
the Aboriginal History of America, by J. H. Macculloch, M.D. 1829. 
Baltimore. 

P. 74. Mr. Bucke quotes a line of Gray, but destroys both the metre 
and the orthography. 


‘¢ Humanas aperit Mentes, novo guadia monstrans.”’ 


P. 95. The story told of Porteus looking at the sun a little before his 
death, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh! thou glorious sun ‘”’ is given in Mr. Hodg- 
son's Life of him. But what does Mr. Bucke mean by “ one of his biogra- 
phers ?” How many had he? 

P. 96. “ Tasso was so captivated with the Sun, that he began all 
the cantos of his Amadigi with a description of its rising, and finished them 
with a description of its setting."—Now, as the Rev. Dr. Dibdin would 


say, a matchless copy of the Amadigi, in green morocco, by Lewis, Venice, 
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1560, 4to. is on our table, and we have looked through the first 20 
cantos, and this is the result :—the 12th, 16th, and 18th only begin with 
a description of Aurora rising ; and only two cantos out of the twenty 
terminate with the slightest allusion to the setting Sun. Mr. Bucke has, 
we find, borrowed his words from Mills’s Life of Th. Ducas. It appears 
that Tasso intended to have thus begun and closed his cantos, but was 
wisely persuaded to alter his plan by his friend Sperone. 

P. 114. Here is an anecdote new tous. ‘ There must be something 
very affecting in De Thou’s dedication of his History to Henry the Fourth, 
since Lord Mansfield read it every year, and never without shedding tears 
at many of the passages.”—Dr. J. Warton used to say, but it had been 
said before, that the Preface of ‘Thuanus to his History, of Calvin to his 
Institutes, and of Casaubon to Polybius, were the finest existing. 

P. 132. Mr. Bucke has mentioned an epitaph in Putney Church, which 
he thinks Shenstone copied, in his beautiful inscription—“ Vale, Vale, 
Maria, nullam (nullum) de te dolorem nisi ex acerbissimA tuA morte accepi." 
We see, however, little resemblance but in the name. 

P. 136. Mr. Bucke has given a line of Virgil which is unmetrical: it 
should be,— 





‘* forsan et heec olim meminisse juvabit.’’ 


P. 158. What are we to understand of this reference—HART. Select- 
ions Add. MS. 7107, 22. ? 
P. 161. Mr. Bucke gives us a line of Akenside: 


‘* For, as old Memnon’s image, long renown’d 
By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
Of Titan’s ray with each repulsive string 
Consenting ”’ 





Is not that expression rather Hibernian ? Would it not be better, ‘ re- 
sponsive’ ? 

P. 244. Mr. Bucke says, Gray wrote tripos verses on the subject— 
“Anne Luna est habitata?'’’—No—he wrote a copy on, Anne Luna est 
habitabilis ° 

P. 246. With regard to Aérolites, Mr. Bucke has not given the most 
probable opinion, we believe, of late philosophers, that they are parts of 
small bodies within the attraction of our Earth, and revolving round it ; 
whose number is supposed to be immense, and their distance various. 

P. 260. “The Italian Cypress lives 200 years. There is a linden tree 
at Bale 250 years old. The Oak is 100 years in arriving at perfection, 
and lives to the age of 300. Date trees in Spain attain a similar age. The 
Plantains in India are 1000 years old; and the Cedars of Mount Lebanon 
have an age of not less than 2000 years.’ Much of this is incorrect. The 
Cypress will live toa great age ; the oldest in England is about twenty 
miles from where we are writing ; it is 200 years old, and in full health, 
and as large as a moderate Poplar. ‘The Oak will no? attain its size in 
100 years ; and will live for 5 or 6060 or more in congenial soil. By the 
Plantains, we suppose Mr. Bucke means Platanes, or the eastern Plane 
trees, and not the Musa Sapientum—the edible Plantain. The Cedars of 
Lebanon we have already discoursed on. 

P. 274. “In the British Museum is a fossi? human skeleton, found in 
Guadaloupe, imbedded in limestone.” This is xot a fossil but a recent de- 
posit, and supposed not to be more than 200 years old: see Cuvier, and 
Buckland, and others. ft present no fossil human bone is known certainly 
to exist. 
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P. 287. In the Latin lines quoted from Heinsius, parentum should be 
parentem. 
. P. 291. There is something wrong in the Italian quotation from Della 
asa : 





** A me teu’ volaO Somno, el ’ali 
Ive brume Sovra me distendi e posa.”’ 


It should undoubtedly be, 


A me ten vola 0 sonno, e I’ ali 
Ive brune sovrame distendi e posa. 


And the line of Metastasio, derilando, should be delirando. 

We have thus gone through Mr. Bucke’s work, and have candidly 
pointed out some of the errors which it contains, and which we fear will be 
prejudicial to its reputation: but we also gladly bear witness to its various 
merits ; its vast fund of miscellaneous information ; its interesting anec- 
dotes ; its amusing speculations ; its well-chosen quotations ; the ardent 
love of Nature ; and the true feelings of benevolence and piety it every 
where exhibits. Mr. Bucke is evidently a very amiable person, of con- 
siderable accomplishment and talent ; and how he came to permit this 
his favourite offspring to go before the public in such an undressed and 
unfinished state, we cannot imagine; for the mistakes are portentous ; 
such as Dr. Parr calls ogddpara Yappoxooto yapyapa: and we shall sup- 
pose it is with Mr. Bucke, as Plotinus says it was with Porphyry: "Eypage 
ovre eis KaXos drorvTouperos Tu yodupara, o’TE Evotpws Tas cvANaBUs 
dcarpor. 








DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from Vol. VIII. p. 458.) 


1812.—Nov. 27. Went to tlie coffee-house in the evening. Mr. Baker 
gave an explanation of Pope’s line— The rest is only leather and pru- 
nella” —which I had never before understood, viz.—‘‘ The cobler’s apron, 
or the prelate’s cassock.”’ 

Dec. 2. Called at Raw’s—Gibson there ; mentioned on a former meet- 
ing, that Gilb. Wakefield had originally at college been high both in 
politics and religion. This he knew from indisputable authority, markedly 
so, on Tyrwhitt’s ejection. He conjectured Junius to be Lord G. Sack- 
ville. I suggested Lord Chatham. 

Dec. 6. Read a Discourse on the late Fast by Phileleutheros Norfolcien- 
sis, printed 1781. Parr all over. The whole written with artificial and 
constrained force, which is broken and dissipated, and rendered totally 
ineffective to any great or general purpose, by a perpetual and ambitious 
effort at particular impressions. He expresses and deplores throughout 
the luxury and degeneracy of the times, and inveighs with great bitterness 
against the faction who still opposed government. ‘Though we were at 
length beat by a powerful confederacy formed by our natural enemies, yet 
he speaks with tenderness of the American revolters. I neither under- 
stand the mind nor the political drift of this strange composition. ‘Turned 
with delight from these incessant, but partial and distracting corusca- 
tions, to the open sunshine of Burke’s mind. On the reign of King John 
he observes—‘ ‘The privileges of Magna Charta are claimed not as a na- 
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tural right, but as a feudal inheritance to them, and their heirs, from the 
king and his heirs.” By the judicial reform of that Charta, he remarks, 
a separation was first established of a King’s authority from his person ; a 
measure of infinite consequence towards introducing ideas of freedom, and 
confirming the sacredness and majesty of laws. The comparative feeble- 
ness of the English barons compared with the great feudal lords on the 
continent, compelled them to make common cause with the people, and 
consult the common good. 

Dec. 7. 1 read that John Lupton, Esq. in 1606, rode six successive 
days between York and London, completing his journey each day before 
dark ; what did he perform? it is not clearly stated. J could perform 
this.* 

Dec. 15. Perused Edinb. Review, No. XL. They manifest an eager 
desire to expose the folly and iniquity of courts, through the happy me- 
dium of the Memoirs of the Princesse de Bareuth; and 1 confess that I 
listen to the mischief at this moment with delight. When a Lord Chief 
Justice of England, the conservator of the morals of the kingdom, and the 
patriarch and representative of law itself, prostitutes not merely his own 
character (though that might redden the cheek of manhood), but his 
awful function, in the very act of administering its most sacred rites, by 
basely pimping for the vices of the great, and glossing over the abomina- 
tions of a for the despicable purpose of obliquely currying favour 
with a prince, who disgraces himself by a public patronage of the culprit, 
who would not rejoice in a satire on courts? ‘The manners of those who 
are above and those who are below the corrective influence of opinion, 
they observe, strongly assimilate by a corresponding exemption from its 
control. 

Dec. 20. What moral confusion does there appear in dreaming! I 
dreamt last night that I dined off my father’s face,t of which the features 
were perfect, and the complexion so fresh, that, having despatched one 
side, I felt a repugnance in attacking the other ; but a repugnance which 
I wished to hide, as a sort of blameable weakness. 

Dec. 22. Read Woodfall’s Preliminary Essay to his Edition of Ju- 
nius. ‘The various data furnished for detecting this mysterious and won- 
derful personage only render him more occult ; of imputed authors, Dun- 
ning and Lord G. Sackville are the only ones who remain probable. In 
favour of the former, there seems nothing but his general principles and 
abilities ; with respect to the /atter, the apparently strong anecdote that 
Junius immediately knew his lordship had been challenged as Junius, is 
easily explained away, by supposing (what is very probable) that his lord- 
ship presently mentioned the circumstance ; while against the supposi- 
tion, is the improbability that his lordship would have sneeringly alluded 
to the trait in his life, which, from Cumberland’s account, sate heavily 
upon him, and was felt acutely to the last ; he would never have been 
thus deep in his personated, at the expense of his real character. Wood- 





* He performed the whole journey from city to city each separate day; accom- 
plishing a journey of 200 miles for six successive days, between the rising and set- 
ting of the sun. A great performance surely! when we take into consideration the 
state of the roads more than 200 years ago, and the inferior breed of horses, and such 
perhaps as few men could perform now. Mr. Green’s boast is truly laughable, for 
he never mounted a horse I believe in his life—Ep. 

— “ Vultum 
Credidirint genus esse Cibi.’’~Ena. 
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fall, the printer, seems to have known all but certainly who he was. Ju- 
nius certainly did not play altogether fair by him. If he were the sole 
depository of his own secret which should perish with him, he would not 
have been induced to publish anything unworthy of himself, by people 
about him (No. 8), whom he would not wish to contradict, and who had 
rather see Junius in the papers ever so imperfectly, than not at all.* 

Dec. 23. Read Junius’s Correspondence with Woodfall and Wilkes. 
The great man! transcendent superiority never deserts him, even in his 
most trifling and careless effusions. His vituperation of Garrick (No. 41) 
is tremendously tranchant. ‘ After a long experience of the world 
(No. 44), I affirm, before God, I never knew a rogue who was not 
unhappy.” “‘ Let all your views of life,” he observes afterwards (No. 59) 
to Woodfall, “be directed to solid, however moderate, independence ; 
without it no man can be happy, nor even honest.” His communications 
to Wilkes (to whom he is surprisingly open) are highly interesting. 
They evince an astonishing mastery of mind ; and the consciousness of his 
superior powers, like the powers themselves, seem never to desert him. 
He is against American Representation, and refers to Burke (No. 67) on 
this subject. On the subject of Representation, he is for keeping the 
Representation as much under the check and control of the Consti- 
tution as is consistent with other great and essential objects (No. 66). 
In the same communication he professes himself to be xo lawyer, and his 
hatred of the tribe ; and he concludes with remarking, that darkness is 
one source of the sublime, and that the mystery of Junius increases his 
importance. He talks (No. 77) of his age and figure as disqualifications 
for a ball. No. 79, he expresses his opinion of the dependence of 
America as a colony without taxation. ‘To the King, and to Horne Tooke, 
he bears an implacable rancour. J once asked Tooke if he had a guess at 
Junius ; but he declared to me that he had not the slightest. Dunning 
could never have been Junius, as he was Solicitor-General at the time 
Junius commenced his attack. ‘Titus (L. 4) pointedly considers Lord G, 
Sackville as the author of the Letters. I am glad to find (L. 7) that Sir 
W. Draper was at last reconciled to Junius, and applauded his honesty. 

Dec. 25. Ladbroke called on me; and I purchased from him a Cana- 
letti. Mother dined here and kept Christmas. Jooked over the notes 
to the 2nd vol. of Junius. Lord Mansfield’s brother was, it appears, confi- 
dential Secretary to the Pretender. J am, perhaps, the last person who 
ever heard—< the King that should be”—-given as a toast after dinner. I 
was so young that they thought themselves safe. I do not understand the 
bitter animosity between Horne ‘Tooke and Wilkes; but I was present 
when this deadly feud was made up, on the hustings at Covent Garden. 
There was a most solemn and courtly bowing on both sides, I remember ; 
quite in the old comedy style. Wilkes gave his vote for Horne Tooke. 

Dec. 26. Junius confesses, and even boasts, that his compositions in 
that character cost him great pains, and were laboured with great care ; 
every word was weighed: but his more neglected effusions are so very 
inferior, both in matter and manner, that one is surprised how he could 
finish up these into such transcendent excellence. He more than once 
speaks slightingly of Lord Chatham. I cannot see why Junius should be 





* Since Mr. Green wrote the above, though Junius has not been discovered, we 
believe the path of inquiry has been so narrowed, as to look for the author among 
some partisan, or friend, of the Grenville family. The conjectures have been extend. 
ed by the present Sir Charles Grey to Horace Walpole.—Ep. 
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ashamed of his letter to Junia; it is written with great address, and point ; 
and I have always thought that it gracefully and advantageously relieved 
his stern severity. In his gloomy exhibitions of the state of the country 
from the pressure of the National Debt, and his dismal predictions, he ap- 
pears a vulgar politician. 

Dec. 29. Walked up the Whitton road. Pursued Junius on my return. 
One does not see why some of his letters with other signatures—as, for 
instance, Domitian’s particularly, should not have appeared as Junius. He 
attacks the privilege of commitment in the House of Commons on the 
principle that it enslaves us to a body, itself enslaved to the King and Minis- 
try. In the evening, music: catches and glees after supper. 

Dec. 30. Walked to Stoke Park. Finished Junius’s Letters. Those 
signed Cumbriensis, Henricus, and Veteran, are desperately bitter. It is 
vehement anger, apparently, which renders Junius great and terrible. His 
mere disquisition is of no account, and becomes dull in proportion as he is 
cool. He supposed himself to be attacked by Fox, whom he nicknames 
“the Black Boy.” 

1813. 

Jan. 1. Mr. Austin called. Lord Moira (this comes from General 
Doyle), an exile ; the Prince feeling him a perpetual check on his follies, 
easily taking impressions from those around him. Sir E. Nagle was the 
favourite—coarse, brutal, and for ever blundering. Whitbread an over- 
bearing tyrant in his own house. On Lord Ellenborough’s charging 
Brougham with being inoculated with his client’s principles, Brougham 
rose with great dignity. Ellenborough softene: the aspersion with—‘* He 
hoped better things :""—completely disconcerted throughout the rest of his 
charge. General Doyle regretted Lord Grey’s and Grenville’s conduct, 
as the Prince would soon have taken the requisite impressions. Dined at 
Christ Church: the bottle at this house always revolves so sluggish and 
reluctantly, that by filling fuller, I uniformly take more wine than when 
it circulates at a brisker pace: played whist after tea. 

Jan. 3. Read Leigh Hunt’s trial in the Examiner. A very full and 
detailed account. Lord Ellenborough is evidently, on the face of it, dis- 
concerted and faltering. He hobbles, too, between the doctrine of law on 
libels, and the dictates of feeling. It is difficult to divine a satisfactory 
rule on the subject. If truth is no justification (in a criminal prosecution) 
all personal censure is illegal, and the force of public opinion, as a correc- 
tive of vice, virtually impaired. If it is a justification, then every man is 
liable to be exposed at the caprice or malice of another, by trial or con- 
fession, for offences which, however censurable, the infirmity of our nature 
renders venial, and to have his feelings tortured by the publication of mis- 
fortunes, which are not the less painful for being involuntary. ‘The law, it 
is well remarked, too often supposes its own all-sufficiency, when in reality 
it performs only the very coarsest work in the machinery of society. 
Met Gibson at Raw’s :—disgusted at Lord Ellenborongh’s conduct, and 
mentions a similar leaning in a trial respecting Col. Wardle and Mrs. 
Clarke. 

Jan. 4. Went over with Mrs. Smyth, and dined with Mr. Rogers at the 
rectory at Sproughton. Renewing old times—very pleasant and jovial. 
Mr. Rogers said, that he had mentioned Junius to the Grafton family, who 
had no knowledge of, or guess at, the writer. ‘They treated with indigna- 
tion the charge respecting Whittlebury Forest. 

Jan. 5. Looked over Disney's Memoirs of Brande Hollis. Much debi- 
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lity both in the subject and the treatment of it. There is after all some- 
thing unnatural and false in these enormous and exclusive preferences of 
private and personal regard to the ties of blood ; and for this instinctive 
repugnance which one feels, it would not be difficult, 1 think, to assign 
justificatory reasons.* Of the documents, I was much pleased with the 
letters of the American Adams. They evince much good sense and just 
feeling, and exhibit, under circumstances which render such sentiments 
peculiarly creditable, the temperate politics of a liberal and enlightened 
mind.—Met my tenants at dinner at the Coach and Horses: exhibited my 
little son, Master Tommy, to them. 

Jan. 11. Read the two first epistles of Hayley’s Essay on Epic Poetry, 
with the Notes, displaying a very animated fancy and true taste. It is 
wonderful how this unhappy Bard has contrived to write himself down in 
public estimation. Had he stopped with his Triumphs of Temper and this 
Essay, he would have deservedly ranked high as a Poet and Critic. The 
distich on Voltaire’s Henriade— 

Thy verse displays, beneath an epic name, 
Wit’s flinty spark for Fancy’s solar flame— 
is eminently happy. 

Jan. 17. Read Guibert’s Tactique de Cavalerie. He is evidently not at 
home here as he is with the infantry. Yet his views of the subject appear 
remarkably just, an author of admirable good sense and sagacity. He 
thinks no army should exceed 70,000 men : all beyond he considers cum- 
brous and useless. I have often wondered how the commissariat was 
managed for such an army as that of Xerxes. 

Jan, 24. Read a Sermon of Mr. Twining’s (the translator of Aristotle) 
“ on the Abuse of Reason, as applied to the Mysterious Doctrines of Reve- 
lation ;" breathing a most liberal spirit of orthodoxy, and redolent of 
originality, acuteness, genius, and fine taste. The first abuse was on the 
part of the friends of Revelation, in presuming to comprehend, explain, 
and draw inferences from the mysterious doctrines of Christianity. This 
led to a second on the part of the exemies of Revelation, who rejected it 
as containing doctrines which their reason could not comprehend, but 
which had been inconsiderately allowed fit objects of natural inquiry. 
And this led to a ¢hird on the part of its friends, who attempted to reduce 
all its doctrines without distinction, and however incomprehensible, to 
philosophical truth ; and by this endeavour to reconcile faith with the 
understanding, providing at best a sort of modified and compromising 
Christianity. Where mystery begins, Religion, he observes, does not pros 
perly end, but religious inquiry does, or ought to do: a proposition, he 
remarks, is unintelligible when we do not understand the terms; mysteri- 
ous, when we understand the terms, but not the relation between them. 
His style is admirably pure, terse, and discriminative. 





* Mr. Hollis left his estate to Dr. Disney.—Eb. 

t+ We may perhaps lessen this difficulty by presuming that the army of Xerxes, like 
a modern Persian army, subsisted chiefly on roasted or baked grain, and vegetable 
diet. But we also ask, how could the army of Alexander, brought from the moun. 


tains of Macedonia and the coldest parts of Greece, sustain the burning heat of an 
Asiatic sun, under a weight of iron armour, iron helmets, with arms and provisions, 
toiling through the arid and shadowless plains of Babylon, and the deserts beyond 
the Euphrates? How could the Roman army, under Crassus or Julian, sustain the 
same labour under solar exposure? Seeing that the French soldiers used to the climate 
of Marseilles speak with terror of the heats of Algiers ; though more lightly clothed, 
and reposing in safe quarters.—Ep. 
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THE ROUND OR PILLAR TOWERS OF IRELAND. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE inquiries of the historian, to- 
pographer, and antiquary, have been 
frequently directed to the discovery of 
the age of erection and use of these 
singular monuments. It is, however, 
to be regretted that the labours of 
those persons have often ended in 
some wild hypothesis, which, so far 
from elucidating their history, has 
rather tended to bury it still deeper, 
amidst the rubbish of antiquity and 
the legends of romance. 

According to some of these authors, 
our towers were reared by the Pheeni- 
cians in their visits to Ireland, for fire- 
temples, or depositories of the sacred 
fire maintained in honour of the sun. 
Others affirm them to have been erect- 
ed by the Danes for watch-towers or 
beacons; they are also said to have 
been places for penitents or hermits. 
It has likewise been alleged, that they 
were temples for the worship of Bud- 
hism. In support of this novel theory 
it is asserted, that the cross still seen 
on several of these buildings is the 
symbol of Budha crucified ! 

A fifth class, laying aside the mar- 
vellous, appear to have come to a 
more rational conclusion, and pro- 
nounce them to have been belfries to 
the early Christian religious founda- 
tions, near which, without one excep- 
tion, they are always found. This 
opinion is also corroborated by the 
account given of them by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, by whom they are first 
mentioned about a. p.1185. He calls 
them ecclesiastical towers, which, in 
a style or fashion peculiar to the coun- 
try, are slender, high, and round ;— 
thus clearly pointing out their appro- 


priation to religious purposes above 
six hundred years ago. 

It has likewise been said with a 
great degree of probability, that these 
towers owe their origin to the zeal of 
those early patriarchs, our primitive 
abbots and bishops, their coadjutors, 
and immediate successors. Their ar- 
chitects are also supposed to have been 
those Greek and Roman pilgrims and 
monks, who followed those holy pa- 
triarchs out of Italy and Greece, to 
whom many of the religious houses in 
the vicinity of those buildings were 
dedicated.? 

Though still widely scattered over 
the country, these towers are rapidly 
advancing to decay, and several have 
fallen, or have been taken down, with- 
in memory, and some, like hoary age, 
seem as it were to nod over to their 
dissolution.? The greatest number re- 
corded to have been in one county is 
that of Cork, in which were seven; 
but only two, those of Cloyne and 
Kinneigh, are now standing. In 
Mayo, Sligo, Kildare, Dublin, and An- 
trim, were five each; but none are 
mentioned as being at any time in the 
counties of Tyrone, Donegall, Leitrim, 
Longford, or Wexford; and only one 
each in those of Fermanagh, Carlow, 
Meath, Waterford, and Cavan. 

It is not a little remarkable that, 
though these Pillar Towers have long 
attracted the notice of the learned, 
so little progress has been made to- 
wards their history that even their 
numbers have not been ascertained, 
and they, commonly, continue to be 
rated from forty-two to ninety-six.* 
In a similar vague manner it is said 





1 Montmorency-Morres on the Irish Pillar Tower. 

® The tower of Monasterboice leans considerably, and that of Kilmacduagh is seven- 
teen feet from its perpendicular. Maghera tower was blown down during a great 
storm in 1714; that of Ardfort fell in 1771; the tower of Brigowne in 1720; Ard- 
patrick tower fell in 1795; and that of Trummery in 1828 ; Downpatrick tower was 
taken down in 1790, in order to enlarge the west end of the cathedral. 

3 The only list published of their numbers is that by the Rev. Edward Ledwich 
in 1792, and he only enumerates sixty-four; the following eighteen towers are not 


given in his list :— 

Where situated. 
City of Armagh, . 
Ardmoy, . . 


Counties. 
Armagh, . 
Antrim, . 


When destroyed, or state in 1836. 
Destroyed by lightning, a. D. 995. 
About fifty feet still standing. 
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that they appear as if all built at the 
same period, and by the same hand, 
This account is equally incorrect, for, 
though they resemble each other in 
being high and round, in many in- 
stances there is a considerable differ- 
ence in their structure. A few of these 
distinctions we shall endeavour to 
point out, and also some of the fea- 
tures which serve clearly to prove 
their having been erected since the 
introduction of Christianity into [re- 
land. 

Judging from those towers still 
standing, or that were so lately, their 
height appears to have varied from 
about twenty to upwards of one hun- 
dred and thirty feet, and their cir- 
cumference near the base from thirty 
to sixty feet.1 They are divided into 
stories by places for lofts, which sto- 
ries are, with a rare exception, fur- 
nished with loop-holes for the admis- 
sion of air and light. Near these 
apertures are places in the wall for 
joists, or projecting circles of stones, 
or rests on the wall, all evidently for 
the same purpose, that of supporting 
beams for lofts. Fertagh tower has 
eight stories, a few others have six, 
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but the greater number have only four 
or five stories. The heights of their 
doors, and distances from the ground, 
are equally varied ; but they do not, as 
has been represented, ‘‘ almost uni- 
formly look to the east :’’® they may 
be truly said to face every point of the 
compass. The doors of those of In- 
niskeen, Aghavillar, and Downpa- 
trick, were level with the ground; 
those of Rams-island and Trummery 
only a few inches above it, while the 
entrance into that of Kilmacdough is 
twenty-seven feet above its basement. 
Their doors seldom exceed five feet in 
height, and are from about eighteen 
inches to nearly three feet in width. 
The entrances into several are merely 
laid over with a large stone as a lintel, 
while others have semicircular arches 
of cut stone; some of which are or- 
namented with chevron mouldings. 
Their walls, at the jambs of the doors, 
are from two feet eight inches and 
one-fourth, to four feet three inches 
in thickness ;—that of Swords is up- 
wards of four feet, that on Rams- 
island only about thirty-two inches. 
Near the summit of such as retain 
their original coping, are always four 





Counties. Where situated. 


Antrim, Trummery, 


Antrim, 


Clare, 
Carlow, 
Clare, 


Down, 


Brockhill, 


Kilnahoy, 
Kelletstown, 
Drumklave, 


Ballyhornan, 


Derry, City of Derry, 


Derry, . Dungiven, 
Kilkenny, 
King’s, 
Limerick, 
Limerick, 
Limerick, 
Meath, 
Queen’s, 
Tipperary, 


Aghavillar, 
Seir-Kyrans, 
Carrigeen, 
Dunaman, 
Ardpatrick, 
Slane, ° 
Rosenallis, 
Emely, 


4 The tower of Drumeskin was 133 feet 


When destroyed, or state in 1836. 
Fell in 1828, in consequence of se- 
veral stones being torn from its 
base. 

§ Fallen many years ago ;—not a trace 

¢ remains. 

About ten feet standing. 

Ruinous.* 

Fifty feet remains. 

Not a trace, but a portion remained 
within memory. 

No part remains. 

A small portion is still seen en- 
grafted on end of the old church 
of Dungiven. 

Part standing. 

Standing. 

About fifty feet remains, 

Ruinous. 

Fell in 1795. 

Destroyed by the Danes, a. p. 942, 

State not known. 

Fell many years ago. 


high; that of Kildare is 130; those of 


Inniscattery and Kilree 120 feet each, while that near the church of Seir-Kyrans, 
King’s County, though maintaining its original height, is only 20 feet. 


5 Statistical Survey. 


® Montmorency-Morres on the Irish Pillar Tower. 
* Near it is an ancient church said to have been built by St. Patrick and dedicated 


to 
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apertures, looking towards the cardi- 
nal points. The tower of Tullyherin 
had eight of these openings, differing 
in this respect from any other of those 
buildings. 

The towers of Drumbo, Maghera, 
Ardmoy, Clondalkin, Oughterard, 
Drumcliff, Taghadoe, Swords, and nu- 
merous others, are plainly built, and 
with the exception of some cut free- 
stone at a few of their doors or loop- 
holes, are erected of the stone found 
in their respective neighbourhoods. 
That of Clones is remarkably coarse 
and rough outside, but within the 
work is singularly beautiful, execu- 
ted with fine limestone.? Carraigeen 
tower is entirely solid for the first 
fifteen feet, and to this height is com- 
posed of large stones from four to five 
feet in length. This building was 
formerly encompassed by a strong 
square wall, part of which still re- 
mains. A few yards distant is an old 
church bearing every appearance of its 
being erected at the same period as 
the tower.® 

The tower of Kinneigh is of cut 
stone well jointed together, and to the 


height of about sixteen feet is a regu- 


lar hexagon. A stone or flagged floor 
remains at the landing-place from the 
doorway, in the centre of which is a 
square opening large enough to admit 
a man to descend into a dark chamber 
of the same form as the building on 
the outside. Adjoining is an ancient 
church. Until about sixty years ago 
a floor also remained in the first story 
of the tower of Aghavillar, and several 
floors were formerly in the round tower 
of Cloyne.? 

Ardmore tower is ninety feet in 
height, and built of hewa stone shaped 
into square blocks of about one foot 
in length, and laid in regular layers, 
accurately fitted and cemented with 
mortar, which seems as firm as the 
stone. It is divided into four stories, 
each marked outside by a band of so- 
lid masonry, and having one window 
in each story. Near the top are, as 
usual, four windows, and three pieces 
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of oak formerly remained nearly op- 
posite, supposed to have been for sup- 
porting a bell. Two channels were 
also seen in the sill of the door, where 
the rope came out, the ringer stand- 
ing below outside.!¢ The top was 
formerly surmounted by a kind of 
top-knot, which some years ago was 
brought down by repeated discharges 
of musket balls, and it is said to have 
resembled a shoe or monk’s sandal." 
Adjoining are the remains of two an- 
cient churches, and in the yard of that 
nearest the tower is a low building 
called the dormitory of St. Declan, 
who was bishop and abbot of Ard- 
more about a.p. 410. This saint is 
said to have been a precursor of Saint 
Patrick.?2 

The tower on the island of Devonish 
is likewise of cut stone, exactly laid 
in the external and internal to the 
curve, according to which the tower is 
constructed, and as smooth inside as 
the barrel of a gun. The stones are 
cemented with mortar, but the quan- 
tity laid on is so small, that it is with 
difficulty discerned. At the eave the 
cornice is divided into four equal parts, 
and the points of division marked by 
four carved heads, which look to the 
cardinal points. Each division is 
wrought with carvings peculiar to it- 
self, as mouldings, roses, and fanciful 
figures. The door is about six feet 
from the ground, and has a round arch, 
and a few feet higher up is a window 
with a pointed arch, On the inner 
jamb on the left side of the door, is an 
iron hinge strongly fastened into the 
stone, and a little above it is a frac- 
tured spot, probably indicating the 
place where the corresponding hinge 
had been.’ Saint Molaisse founded 
a monastery here, where he died a. p. 
563.4 Near the tower was formerly 
a stone-roofed chapel called St. Mo- 
laisse’s House, taken down a few years 
ago for the sake of the large flags that 
formed the roof. 

The doorway of the tower at Ros- 
crea has a regular arch, and about 
fifteen feet higher is a window with a 
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pointed arch, which, according to some 
antiquaries, reduces the date of the 
erection of this building to the twelfth 
century."® Saint Cronan founded an 
abbey here in the seventh century, 
and in the churchyard was his tomb, 
and an ancient stone cross called the 
shrine of Saint Cronan.'@ 

A pillar-tower on the Rock of Cashel 
is built of freestone, brought from a 
. distance of twelve miles; but all the 
other buildings on that famous rock, 
except a small stone-roofed Saxon 
chapel, are of limestone: thus pre- 
senting at least presumptive evidence 
that those buildings were erected at 
the same period. Ardfert tower was 
mostly built of a kind of black mar- 
ble; St. Brandan erected a monastery 
here in the sixth century. The towers 
of Clonmacnois, Kilree, or Kilry, 
Lusk, and Kildare, are remarkable for 
the beauty of their architecture ; and 
adjoining each were formerly religious 
houses. Inside, near the top of that 
of Kilry, a cross-beam of wood still 
remains. An abbey was founded here 
dedicated to Saint Gobban, by Geoffrey 
Fitz-Robert De Marisco, brother-in- 
law to Strongbow.!8 

At the ruined chapel called St. 
Kevin’s Kitchen, in Glendallogh, a 
pillar tower fifty feet in height is at- 
tached to its western gable. The only 
entrance into this tower is by an 
aperture in the ceiling of the chapel ; 
and here, as has justly been observed, 
it appears as if some architect of genius 
had discovered the manner of uniting 
the steeple and the church.’ The 
ruins of a tower similarly engrafted 
was formerly attached to the south- 
west angle of the old church of Dun- 
given, founded a. p. 1100, by the fami- 
ly of O’Cahan, who erected an abbey 
there.20 

The round tower adjoining the an- 
cient cathedral of Killala is built of 
bluish limestone. It is ninety-five 
feet in height, and sixty feet in cir- 
cumference near the base, tapering 
gradually to the summit. The door 
is fourteen feet from the ground, and 
has a pointed arch; there are also seven 
windows or loop-holes, four.of which 
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are pointed ; the heads of the others are 
circular. Near the top, a beam of 
wood extends inside across the tower, 
said to have been for sustaining a bell. 
The jambs of the door and loop-holes 
are of cut stone. In February 1800, 
this tower was struck by lightning, 
which entered at the top, and, bursting 
out about the middle of the tower, 
made a wide chasm, which has been 
lately repaired. 

Tradition says that this tower and 
an ancient church adjoining were 
erected by a famous architect, named 
Gobban Saer, or Gobbin the builder. 
However, though this person was no- 
minally the architect, the same au- 
thority states that the chief person 
engaged in its erection was his ap- 
prentice, of whom oral history records 
the following relation :—‘‘ When the 
tower was near completion, the Saer 
suddenly became jealous of the skill 
so eminently displayed by his ap- 
prentice in the erection of this build- 
ing. He therefore determined to put 
an end to his labours, by removing the 
scaffolds, leaving him to perish on the 
top of the pillar. In this situation, 
the wailings of the miserable sufferer 
soon gathered a crowd to the place, 
but none of them were able to devise 
means for the deliverance of the miser- 
able apprentice. At length an idiot 
lad passing, exclaimed, ‘Sure its easier 
to cast down two stones, than to raise 
one up.’ The hint was immediately 
caught by the astonished multitude, 
who called up lustily to the sufferer to 
cast down the stones, and he imme- 
diately commenced operations to that 
effect. “His master, who had remained 
secreted at some distance, seeing what 
was passing, advanced, and declared 
that the whole was merely a jest, and 
again erecting the scaffold, the glad- 
dened apprentice soon joined the 
crowd.” As a proof of the truth of 
this relation, a breach at the top is 
pointed out, from which the apprentice 
is said to have cast down some stones. 
About a mile distant are the ruins of 
acell, also said to have been erected 
by Gobban.*! 

Above the entrance of the tower at 
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Donaghmore, near Nevan, is the figure 
of a man exposed, in deep agony on a 
cross, in high relief. This figure is 
supposed to represent that of our 
Saviour; and on the outer jambs of 
the doorway are two human faces 
neatly carved in freestone. (See the 
Plate). An abbey was founded here by 
Saint Patrick,2? but tradition ascribes 
the erection of this tower to Gobban 
Saer, who is said to have flourished 
in the sixth century. 

The pillar tower near the town of 
Antrim (of which a view is given in the 
Plate) is ninety-five feet high, well 
built of the stone found in its neigh- 
bourhood. Over the lintel stone at 
the door is a large stone, upwards of 
two feet in length, by sixteen inches 
deep, on which is an antique cross in 
bas-relief. Between the lintel stones 
is placed a beam of oak as a third lin- 
tel, which was probably fixed there at 
the time of the erection of the tower, 
as it appears impossible to have placed 
it there since. About twenty feet from 
the summit, the tower tapers in the 
form of a sugar-loaf; but before it 
begins to taper, there are four aper- 
tures, and near these, inside, a beam 
of oak stretches across the tower, sup- 
posed to point out the original use of 
this building as a belfry. Tradition 
states that this town was erected by 
a female, daughter to the celebrated 
architect called Gobban Saer. 

Durtract, a disciple of Saint Patrick, 
is recorded to have founded an abbey 
here, of which about a. p. 550 Chilan 
was abbot, and in a. p. 558 St. Cu- 
mineus was abbot and bishop. In 
A. D. 594, it is mentioned as a famous 
school of learning.28 From a MS. in 
the writer’s possession, dated a. pb. 
1291, this abbey appears to have 
been dedicated to Saint Bridget. In 
the summer of 1822, on removing 
some very old office houses on the 
northern side of this tower, beneath 
their foundations those of an extensive 
range of buildings were discovered, 
exactly resembling those of monastic 
cells. Many human bones were dug 
up within them, which were deposited 
ina pit made for that purpose near 
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where they had been raised. At the 
same time the tower was neatly 
pointed and repaired, and the stone on 
the top being shivered, as was sup- 
posed by lightning, it was taken down 
and replaced by one of cut freestone. 
The original stone capping was of 
granite, shaped like a modern Kilmar- 
nock nightcap, with a tuft on the top. 

At Trummery stood, till lately, a 
pillar tower sixty feet high. It was 
erected of undressed but well-chosen 
stones, and on the outside was coarsely 
executed, and the rule called by ma- 
sons breaking the joint quite neglect- 
ed. The inside, however, was wrought 
with the strictest order, and a con- 
siderable quantity of freestone used, 
which led some cursory observers to 
suppose that it was a double wall. 
There were two entrances, or doors, 
each neatly arched with freestone, and 
the highest about six feet from the 
ground, with which the other was 
nearly level. Inside, near the middle 
of the tower, were several square holes 
in the wall; but from their being so 
far scattered, they could not have been 
for the ends of joists. About three 
feet below the crown or top of this 
pillar were two square apertures, and 
over each jutted a flag of freestone, 
evidently for protecting the ends of an 
oak beam that within memory crossed 
the tower, and was called the Bell-tree. 
Adjoining the site of this tower are the 
remains of an ancient church, probably 
erected at the same period as the 
tower, as portions of the same kind of 
freestone were indiscriminately used 
throughout the work of both. The 
greater part of the west gable of this 
church is standing, in which is a win- 
dow with aj high pointed arch, and it 
would seem to have been the only win- 
dow in the building.* 

Adjoining the parish church of Ard- 
moy, anciently called Rath- Muighe, 
the remains of a round tower, about 
fifty feet in height, are still standing. 
The door is five feet from the ground, 
six feet high, and nineteen inches wide. 
Its jambs are of cut freestone; the 
lintel is composed of one freestone flag, 
forming a neat semi-circular arch. 
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The door was made to shut inside, 
the inner jambs being indented some 
inches, and in one of the flags was a 
place cut evidently for the admission 
of a bar. A large flag forming the 
threshold is also indented. At the 
door the wall is three feet five inches 
in thickness, and at four feet from the 
base the tower is nearly fifty feet in 
circumference. Within, nearly on a 
level with the door, a row of thin free- 
stone projects around the building, 
and fourteen feet higher is a similar 
projection, both evidently designed to 
support a loft. On the left of the 
entrance is an irregular breach nearly 
half the size of the doorway, supposed 
to have been originally a loophole, that 
has been thus enlarged by some mo- 
dern barbarian tearing away its free- 
stone jambs. 

Tradition says that this tower was 
founded by a daughter of the celebrated 
Gobban Saer, but that being disgusted, 
during its erection, by some rude ex- 
pressions of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, she retired to Antrim and 
built its tower. In the fifth century, 
an abbey was founded here by Saint 
Patrick, which was afterwards the 


most famous school of learning in the 


north of Ireland. Some years after, it 
was erected into a see, of which Saint 
Olcan was the first bishop, on whose 
death St. Brugachius was appointed 
abbot.26 In the adjoining parish of 
Rathmoane, is an old castle of very 
rude and massive workmanship, said 
to have been built by Gobban Saer, 
and is called by his name.*7 

Thetower of Dunaman, near Croome, 
still presents evidence of its being of 
Christian erection ;?5 and the stone 
crosses still seen in the vicinity of 
many of those buildings may be re- 
garded as an additional proof of their 
being erected since the introduction of 
Christianity into this kingdom. 

On an examination of these towers, 
it is evident that they have been erected 
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at different periods, and by very dif- 
ferent architects. In our own day the 
Rev. Mr. Horan, Whitechurch, county 
of Cork, has erected a tower on the 
ancient model, seventy feet in height, 
near his chapel; and he contemplates 
another at Blarney.2? At Clonegam, 
county Waterford, a round tower has 
also been reared, seventy feet high. 
It was originally intended to raise it 
to the height of 126 feet, but it has 
been left unfinished.*° 

It appears more than probable that 
towers of a similar kind may still 
exist in countries seldom visited by 
the traveller. Klaproth, in his Travels 
in the Cancasus and Georgia, pub- 
lished in 1814, has the following no- 
tice: —‘‘ The Inquischian village of 
Sauliqua is seated on the steep bank 
of the Terck, about two versts from 
the first range of the Caucasus. No 
part of this village is to be seen from 
the valley, except a lofty conical tower, 
built of very white calcareous stone: 
it has no door at the bottom, but a 
large oblong aperture at the height of 
about twelve feet, to which it was 
impossible to ascend without a ladder.”’ 
This account would answer pretty well 
for the description of an Irish pillar 
tower. M. 

Mr. Ursan, 8th Jan. 

I HASTEN to reply to a letter in 
your last number, respecting the an- 
cient languages of Britain, from Mr. 
James Logan; whose excellent work 
on ‘ Celtic Manners,” published in 
1831, entitles him not only to the 
prompt and respectful attention, but 
to the everlasting gratitude of every 
true Highlander. 

Mr. Logan objects, not without 
reason, I admit, to a letter of mine 
which appeared in your Magazine for 
May, 1836. In that letter I stated 
some facts which I am quite convinced 
are at variance with the generally 
received opinions; but I ought the 
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more on that account to have added 
something in the way of demonstra- 
tion; and I certainly should have done 
so, were it not that I was pressed as 
to time, and uncertain whether the 
subject might prove sufficiently inte- 
resting to the generality of your 
readers. On further consideration, 
however, I am inclined to think that a 
series of papers on the ancient lan- 
guages of our country will not prove 
unworthy of a place in your periodical, 
nor void of interest to the graver por- 
tion of your readers. 

On perusing Mr. Logan’s letter I 
find that there are really four import- 
ant points on which we differ. I 
maintain, and will do my best to prove, 
1st, That the Welsh is not a dialect of 
the Gaelic or Celtic in any sense of the 
term; 2nd, That the Gaelic or Celtic 
has no connexion whatever with the 
Semitic family of languages, of which 
the Phoenician is one, and that Val- 
lancey’s Irish scene from Plautus is 
an innocent piece of blarney; 3d, That 
the Gaelic or Celtic bears no resem- 
blance to the Basque or Biscayan ; 
and, 4th, That the Welsh people are 
the descendants of a later importation 
into Britain of some continental tribe 
differing widely from the aborigines, 
who were the same as those of Gaul. 

The discussion of these points. will, 
no doubt, require some time and space; 
and before I commence | may notice a 
few expressions in Mr. Logan’s letter. 
He says, ‘‘ but it seems that F. G. 
has always maintained that the Welsh is 
not a Celtic dialect at all.’’ 1 believe 
Mr. Logan is well aware of my singular 
opinion in this, as I recollect mention- 
ing the circumstance to him shortly 
after the appearance of his valuable 
work on the Scottish Gael. It was 
in allusion to a passage in that work, 
vol. i. p. 29, where it is stated, ‘‘ The 
Gaelic of Scotland, the Welsh, the 
Irish, and the Manx are considerably 
different from each other, and yet they 
are but dialects of the same speech.” 
Now, in this case, there is a twofold 
mistake, because Mr. Logan speaks 
merely on the authority of others ; but 
had he examined the languages in 
question, he would have found reason 
to say that ‘‘ the Gaelic of Scotland, 
the Irish, and the Manx do not in any 
material degree differ from one an- 
other; but the Welsh bears little or no 
resemblance to any of these.” 
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Mr. Logan further says, in allusion 
to me, ‘“‘ but, the Gaelic being his 
mother tongue, it is to be presumed he 
is well qualified to judge.” I am 
happy to say, that my qualifications, 
such as they are, in the Gaelic tongue, 
are not unknown to Mr. Logan; and 
I doubt not he will allow them to be 
sufficient for deciding what is and what 
is not Gaelic. He says, with regard 
to Vallancey, that ‘‘ his being an 
Englishman was all in his favour.”” I 
confess I do not see how he could be 
better qualified for investigating the 
Gaelic language by being an English- 
man; for I never yet saw one who 
acquired the irregular and difficult 
idioms of the Gaelic by the aid of 
grammars and dictionaries alone, nor 
indecd by long residence among the 
natives, unless the individual went there 
when very young. But granting that 
Vallancey is all the better for being an 
Englishman, it will not greatly assist 
Mr. Logan’s argument; for it has been 
discovered, and proved beyond a doubt, 
that the Punico-Irish scene from 
Plautus is the manufacture of a Mr. 
O’Neachtan (the real Simon Pure), to 
whose lucubrations the General had 
merely the merit of standing godfather. 

He further says, ‘“‘ I believe he will 
not deny that the Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Phoenician languages shew an 
identity of origin.”” Assuredly I do 
not deny this ; for the identity of the 
Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, Phoenician, 
and Ethiopic, formed the subject of a 
public lecture which I had occasion 
lately to deliver. But what is all this 
to the point? The Celtic, I still main- 
tain, and, please God, will prove, has 
no connexion with any one of the 
above-mentioned languages or dialects. 
He seems to hint further, on some 
authority, that about 1500 years before 
Christ, all the people of the earth could 
manage to understand one another. 
Now, we have better authority than 
any of Mr. Logan’s, that the languages 
of mankind were, by Divine interposi- 
tion, rendered quite dissimilar and 
confounded, at least 2200 years before 
Christ ; and I see not the least proba- 
bility of their having assimilated so 
very much 700 years later. About the 
period alluded to (i.e. 1500 years before 
Christ) flourished Moses, and, pro- 
bably still earlier, the patriarch Job ; 
and at the same time Cecrops ruled 
over Greece. The compositions of 
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Moses and Job are extant; but we 
cannot say what the language of Greece 
then was. However, taking the ear- 
liest specimens of it with which we 
are acquainted, it is so different in 
every respect from the Hebrew, that 
the wildest etymologist cannot make 
them out to be of the same origin. 

Finally, Mr. Logan says, ‘‘ that no 
author of repute, with the exception 
of a learned Pole of the name of Gesi- 
lius, has ventured to assert that the 
Celtic and the languages spoken in the 
eastern world, in remote ages, were 
altogether dissimilar and unconnect- 
ed.””’ Of the learned Gesilius I never 
heard ; however, I rejoice to learn 
that I have so able an ally; but it 
were as well that Mr. Logan, since he 
trusts so much, zot to facts, but to the 
statements of others, should extend his 
researches a little further into the sub- 
ject. 

The present Professor of Hebrew of 
the University of Halle in Prussia, 
Dr. Gesenius, has, in a work lately 
published, and entitled ‘‘ Monumenta 
Pheenicia,” set the Punic question for 
ever atrest. Gesenius has, with vast 
labour and the most sound and scru- 
pulous research, succeeded in trans- 
lating into Latin all the Phenician 
monuments hitherto procurable ; and 
among the rest the Punic lines in the 
Peenulus of Plautus. 1 need not say 
with what joy and pride I find, that 
the opinion of Gesenius, known for 
years as the first Semitic scholar in 
Europe, entirely coincides with my 
own respecting the Irish versions of 
the Punic scene. As Mr. Logan has 
such a great regard for authorities, I 
will give him the very words of Gese- 
nius, p. 342 :-— 

‘« Multo etiam duriora et longius petita 
videntur, que de lingue Punice vestigiis 
in Irica conspicuis prolata video, in qua, 
quippe Celticee stirpis lingua, neque radi- 
cum neque grammatice declinationis cum 
Hebrea lingua concordia est: ut mirari 
subeat, etiam hodic esse quibus Vallanceii 
somnia non displiceant.’’ 


Which in the vernacular, signities 


‘* But much less to the purpose, and 
more far-fetched, appear those preten- 
sions which 1 see held forth respecting 
traces of the Punic language being mani- 
fest in the Irish ; which tongue, being of 
a Celtic origin, hath no affinity with the 
Hebrew either as regards its roots or its 
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grammatical inflexions: hence doth it be- 
come matter of marvel that there be men, 
even at this day, who do not sicken at the 
reveries of Vallancey.’’ 

I will now proceed to discuss the 
first of my positions, viz. “‘ That the 
Welsh is not a dialect of the Gaelic o1 
Celtic in any sense of the term.” 

Before I commence this subject, it 
may be proper to premise, that I use 
the term Celtic and Gaelic as identical, 
which I believe to have been generally 
so classed by most scholars and gen- 
tlemen from Cesar downwards. By 
the word Celtic or Gaelic, then, I 
mean the languages spoken by the 
Highlanders of Scotland, the Irish, 
and the natives of the Isle of Man; all 
of which tongues are dialects one of 
the other, or of the ancient Celtic 
which prevailed in the west of Europe. 
By the term dialect I mean a variation 
of a language peculiar to certain locali- 
ties, but upon the whole intelligible 
to one who speaks the language from 
which the dialect has emanated. 
Thus, the Low-country Scotch is a dia- 
lect of the English ; the Flemish of the 
Dutch; and the Manx of the Gaelic or 
Irish. Again, I call languages coynate 
or sister tongues, or, more generally 
speaking, of the same family, when the 
roots of the languages are identical ; 
whilst at the same time the termina- 
tions, the grammatical structure, and 
even the arrangement of the words so 
differ, that a person who speaks the 
one cannot understand the other, 
though he may by a little study be 
able to do so, For instance, the Ger- 
man and English are cognate or sister 
tongues, both being the offspring of 
the Gothic. The roots of the words 
are, generally speaking, the same in 
both; I mean, of course, the Saxon 
roots, which constitute the basis of the 
English. They differ widely, however, 
in their structure and arrangement. 
The Germans have formed compounds, 
in imitation of the Greeks, from the 
roots of their own language ; we have 
borrowed compound terms wherever 
we found them suit our purpose : 
hence both languages are now very 
different from each other, notwithstand- 
ing the closeness of their affinity. The 
same may be said of the Italian, Spa- 
nish, and French, the common progeny 
of the Latin. I hope these definitions 
will prove satisfactory to Mr. Logan, 
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and to the learned men of the Princi- 
pality ; and, this point being settled, I 
think I can prove to them that the 
Welsh, so far from being a dialect of 
the Celtic, does not even come within 
the second degree of affinity. It is 
not even a cognate or sister tongue of 
the Celtic, it being of a totally different 
family or origin; and in order to esta- 
blish this assertion, I will at once 
proceed to facts, not to theories and 
authorities. 

I have already mentioned that the 
Gaelic is my mother tongue. [I still 
speak, read, and understand it as well 
as Ido English. I heard Welsh spo- 
ken for the first time in Liverpool in 
1823, but I could not understand a 
single word of it; still I thought the 
circumstance might be owing to the 
difference of pronunciation, for I con- 
fess all that I had ever heard on the 
subject led me to find the Welsh and 
Gaelic identical. I then consulted a 
copy of the Welsh New Testament, 
and scarcely found one word in twenty 


GAELIC.* 
An Soisgeul a reir Eoin. 

1. Anns an toiseach bha am Focal, 
agus bha ’m Focal maille re Dia, agus b’e 
’m Focal Dia. 

2. Bhae so air tis maille re Dia. 


3. Rinneadh na h’uile nithe leis; agus 
as eugmhais cha d’rinneadh aon ni a rin- 
neadh. 

4. Annsan bha beatha, agus b’i a’ 
bheatha solus dhaoine. 

5. Agus tha ’n solus a soillseachadh 
anns an dorchadus, agus cha do ghabh an 
dorchadas e. 


Now let the reader carefully com- 
pare the two languages, and say ho- 
nestly whether there be any resem- 
blance between them. There are three 
words that have some resemblance, 
Ist, Dia, Duw, the same as the Latin 
Deus, which in fairness ought not to 
be counted as one; 2nd, beatha, life, 
and bywyd; and 3rd, dhaoine and dy- 
nion. With respect to the first word, 
it may have been introduced with the 
Christian religion ; and, allowing that 
the other two are identical, how will 
Mr. Logan and his Welsh allies ac- 
count for the overwhelming majority 





* From the Gaelic Bible of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. London, 1821. 
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of the same origin. To understand a 
single verse was quite out of the ques- 
tion, and it would be truly miraculous 
if I did, for the words and the gram- 
matical structure of the two languages 
are totally different. I then came to 
the conclusion, as any unprejudiced 
person must have done, that the vul- 
gar opinion respecting the identity of 
the Welsh and Gaelic was erroneous ; 
and I have ever since adhered to that 
conclusion. 

In 1834 appeared Sir William Be- 
tham’s work on ‘‘ The Gael and the 
Cymbri.”” His views on this point 
are the same as mine; and Mr. Lo- 
gan himself will bear witness that I 
had formed and maintained the opi- 
nions I here advocate years before the 
appearance of Sir William’s work. 
But to come nearer the point, let the 
reader compare the two languages in 
the first five verses of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, which are here given, and then 
let him judge for himself :— 


WELSH.T 
Yr Efengyl yn ol Sant Joan. 

1. Yn y dechreuad yr oedd y Gair, a’r 
Gair oedd gyd 4 Duw, a Duw oedd y 
Gair. 

2, Hwn oedd yn y dechreuad gyd a 


uw. 

3. Trwyddo ef y gwnaethpwyd pob 
peth; ac hebddo ef ni wnaethpwyd dim 
a’r a wnaethpwyd. 

4. Ynddo ef yr oedd bywyd ; a’r bywyd 
oedd oleuni dynion. 

5. A’r goleuni sydd yn llewyrchu yn y 
tywyllwch ; a’r tywyllwch nid oedd yn ei 
amgyffred. 


that do not agree? The answer is 
obvious, they must admit that the 
languages are totally dissimilar; and 
though it may be very hard to give up 
favourite theories, yet facts are such 
stubborn things as sometimes to de- 
mand and even to compel due respect. 
I need not add the Irish and Manx 
versions; the Irish version of the fore- 
going verses differs from the Gaelic 
only ina few words, as Briathar instead 
of Focal, and bhfochair instead of 
maille re ; and these are mere synony- 
mous terms, perfectly familiar to any 
Highlander that can read. The Manx 

+ From the Welsh New Testament. 
Cambridge, 1825. 
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differs from the Gaelic or Irish only in 
spelling; the words in the former being 
spelt as pronounced, like the English 
words given for pronunciation in Wal- 
ker’s Dictionary. 

If the above facts are not sufficient 
for Mr. Logan and the learned of 
Wales, let them point out to me any 
five or ten verses of the New Testa- 
ment, or a hundred consecutive words 
from any part of Owen’s Welsh Dic- 
tionary, 1826, and I shall be most 
happy to lay the same before your 
readers. This is the true way of set- 
tling the matter. By this comparison 
it will be found that the English has 
avast deal more of words from the 
Latin or French, or even from the 
Italian, than the Welsh has of Gaelic 
or Celtic. Yet no man will assert that 
the English is a dialect of the Latin, 
French, or Italian, nor can it be class- 
ed under the same family with these. 
It is very common among etymolo- 
gists to spout some score of words 
from the Welsh, which, by certain 
changes of letters—such as p for ec, 
&c. are found in the Gaelic. These 
are generally all the Gaelic or Welsh 
words they know, and on this frail 
foundation they build their theory, 
forgetting some twenty or thirty thou- 
sand words which bear no resem- 
blance to each other. This is similar 
to the case of those who put faith in 
dreams. One dream ina year turns 
out to be true, the remaining 364 are 
not; yet the dream that is fulfilled is 
treasured up, and the others are for- 
gotten ; and this is the ground of their 
belief. 

I have already alluded to Sir Wil- 
liam Betham’s sound and valuable 
work on the ‘‘Gael and the Cymbri,’’ to 
which I beg to refer the reader for 
the most conclusive evidence respect- 
ing the dissimilarity of the Gaelic and 
Welsh. It is true I differ from this 
able writer respecting the connexion 
between the Gaelic and the Eastern 
languages; in which case I imagine 
that Sir William has trusted more to 
the theory of his friend General Val- 
lancey than to his own acute judg- 
ment. Be this as it may, Sir Wil- 
liam, in the Celtic language, is of the 
highest authority. He reasons fear- 
lessly and firmly from facts, as I have 
done; overturning, like cobwebs, the 
frail theories of those whose “ Celtic 
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knowledge has been derived from dic- 
tionaries only.” Sir William’s obser- 
vations are so much to the point that 
1 should be inexcusable not to present 
a few of them to the unprejudiced rea- 
der. In p. 330, he says, 


‘*Had Mr. Whitaker known either the 
Welsh or Gaelic language well, I am per- 
suaded he would have been very far from 
supposing the Cymbri and the Gael were 
the same people, for he would have found 
that either of the languages is of no more 
use for the understanding of the other, 
than the mere knowledge of the Latin to 
the understanding of the Greek. There 
is about one word in fifteen similar, but 
rarely the same in sound and signification, 
in both languages. In the first nine co- 
lumns of the Irish Dictionary by Mr. 
Lhuyd, there are 400 words, of which I 
have not been able to discover more than 
twenty in common to both languages, nor 
have I succeeded better in several trials. 
Moreover, the grammatical structure, as 
to the declension and construction, are ra- 
dically different.’’ 

I may here mention that Sir Wil- 
liam has ably dissected, as it were, 
the grammatical structure of both 
tongues, p. 367, &c. in which he 
most fully verifies the preceding asser- 
tion. In p. 394, Sir William with- 
draws the veil from some curious cir- 
cumstances :— : 


‘The radical difference existing be- 
tween the Welsh and Irish was well 
known to Lhuyd and Rowland, who felt 
and admitted it, but wanted nerve openly 
to declare their conviction of that impor- 
tant fact. They were fully sensible that 
its promulgation would destroy all the 
cherished and darling pretensions of their 
country, and, therefore, with a cowardice 
or subserviency unworthy of their high 
character, endeavoured to smooth over 
the surface and hide the defect by spe- 
cial pleading and specious expedients. 
Lhuyd, in order to conceal the flaw in 
their title to a Celtic origin, took the pre- 
caution of publishing his opinion in the 
Welsh language, perfectly certain that 
his own countrymen were too much de- 
voted to their own supposed traditional 
history to expose it. Rowland endea- 
vours bya species of frivolous and tri- 
fling arguments, even below contempt, to 
account for a total and radical change in 
the construction of the Welsh language. 
Mr. Roberts, alone of all his countrymen, 
honestly declared what he knew to be 
true, that there is no affinity whatever be- 
tween the two languages, but he did so 
evidentiy with the apprehension of exci- 
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ting against him the national prejudices 
and animosity of his countrymen.’’ 


The preceding extract will show that 
Iam not now the only ohe who has 
deviated from generally received opi- 
nions; and I would ask,—has Mr. 
Logan, or have the Welshmen, ever 
seen the above statement? Ifso, have 
they attempted to refute it? If not, 
I here give them the opportunity ; for 
the sentiments are entirely my own, 
with the exception of those which al- 
lude to ‘‘ national prejudices and ani- 
mosity,”” of whose existence I know 
nothing, and care as little, as these 
will prove but frail weapons in oppo- 
sition to facts. 

In order to bring this discussion to 
an end, I here propose three different 
tests by which I conceive the question 
may be fairly decided. First, let any 
chapter of the Scriptures be selected 
by Mr. Logan, and let us contrast the 
Gaelic and Welsh versions of it; then 
we shall see whether they are dialects 
of each other. Secondly, let us care- 
fully analyse the whole of the words 
under any letter of Owen’s Diction- 
ary, and see how many of them are 
Gaelic. Thirdly, let us take any piece 
of plain English composition,—let the 
learned of Wales translate the same 
into their language, and I, from want 
of a better, will translate it into Gae- 
lic, and once more we shall be able 
to judge of the accuracy of what Mr. 
Logan calls the “‘ general opinion.” 
If this ordeal be not gone through, I 
am to understand that the point is 
given up. 

I am afraid this communication is 
already too long; still I cannot avoid 
adding the sentiments of a very able 
French writer on this subject. It is 
from a work I have just procured, 
entitled, ‘‘ Atlas Ethnographique du 
Globe, par Adrien Balbi, Paris, 1826.” 
In folio 11th the author, speaking of 
the Welsh, says, ‘‘ The Kumbre is a 
very mixed idiom; it appears to have 
been formed originally from the Low 
German (Nieder Deutch) together with 
pure Celtic. In the Welsh one half 
of the words are derived from the Ger- 
man, one fourth from the Latin, and 
the other fourth from the Gaelic.”” Of 
course the learned of the Principality 
are the best judges of the real compo- 
sition of their own language ; with that 
part I have nothing to do: only I 
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must say that the allowance of Gaelic 
in the above melange is more than facts 
warrant us to infer. 

But granted cven, for argument sake, 
that one fourth of the Welsh was 
Gaelic; still this would not entitle 
them to be called dialects of one 
another, nor could they with any pro- 
priety be classed under the same fa- 
mily. More than one fourth of the 
words in the English language are from 
the Latin, but the English is notwith- 
standing a Saxon dialect. More than 
two thirds of the Persian vocables are 
pure Arabic, yet the Persian is not a 
Semitic dialect. But it is now high 
time, Mr. Urban, that I apologized for 
trespassing so long upon the patience 
of yourself and your readers. This 
I now do; and I have only to say 
in excuse, that J have not leisure to 
shorten my epistle. The other sub- 
jects shall be forthcoming in due time, 

From 
Fior GHAEL, 
Mr. Ursan, 

IN your December number, p. 580, 
Hisroricvus inquires, ‘‘ who the nuns 
were, of whom Robert Cecil, after- 
wards Earl of Salisbury, wrote from 
Flanders in 1587, that they were al- 
lowed, upon preferment in marriage, 
to leave their private life?’’ &c. These 
nuns, whose designation Historicus 
could not decypher, were the Béguines, 
as will be seen by the following ex- 
tract from the article in the Dictionnaire 
Encyclopédique (par Diderot et D’Alem- 
bert, 1751, &c.), written by the Abbé 
Malet: ‘‘C’est le nom qu’on donne 
dans les Pays- Bas a des filles ou veuves, 
qui, sans faire des voeux se rassem- 
blent pour mener une vie dévote et 
réglée. ... Il leur est libre de se 
retirer du béguinage, et de se marier,”” 
&c. I could quote authorities ; but 
this is one of easiest access, I should 
think, as it is to be found in most 
public libraries. Before the French 
Revolution of 1789, and the invasion 
of the Netherlands, these nuns were 
very numerous; and at Gand, where 
two establishments existed, the larger 
one contained eight hundred inmates ; 
nor is their present number, I believe, 
inconsiderable. See also Rees’s Cy- 
clopedia. 

Like the Sceurs de la Charité, these 
pious and benevolent females devoted 
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their time and services to the hospitals, 
as the readers of Tristram Shandy will 
find gratefully recorded by Uncle Toby, 
and as our troops have more recently 
experienced. But they must not be 
confounded with the fanatical sect of 
Begghards, or Béguins, male and fe- 
male, condemned in 1311 by Pope 
Clement V. at the council of Vienne, 
who maintained that, once in a state 
of grace, no subsequent act of theirs 
could be criminal. Every indulgence 
was therefore considered licit and in- 
nocent ;—a doctrine, in some degree, 
renewed by the English fanatics in the 
seventeenth century. Cromwell, we 
know, in his dying moments, com- 
placently reconciled his conscience to 
all past misdeeds, on being assured by 
his preachers that the elect became im- 
peccable and could never fall. (Hume, 
vol. vii. p. 304, 4to. and Mosheim’s 
Eccles. History, vol. iii. pp. 85 and 
232, ed. 1806.) 

The question of Historicus regard- 
ing Philautia, mentioned in the Har- 
leian manuscript to which he alludes, 
is of more difficult solution, because 
too little of the context is given to en- 
able me to connect the name with the 
subject : perhaps it should be Philautia 
(ptAavria) or self-love; for in that 
age, as we may collect from Spenser 
and from the various authors quoted 
by the commentators of Shakspeare, 
such quaint or allegorical names were 
very common with writers. When 
the whole letter shall appear, as 
promised, I may offer a more decided 
opinion; but even now, I suspect, 
with Hisroricus, that it is not the 
genuine production of Cecil. 

In the letter of M. page 581, and 
headed -Jokes not Original, the reader 
is left in doubt, whether the ungallant 
reply of Dr. Johnson to the lady whom 
he recommended to burn her poetry, 
was original or second-hand ; because 
the date of the French work, where it 
it is likewise reported, is omitted, and 
no ground, consequently, furnished 
for establishing the priority. I am 
aware that more than one publication 
under the title of ‘‘ Le Nain Jaune”’ 
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has appeared at various times in Paris ; 
but that cited by M. is not, I appre- 
hend, more remote than the year 1815, 
when, during the hundred days, it pro- 
duced considerable sensation :* it was 
therefore more than thirty years pos- 
terior to Johnson’s death; which 
fully removes from Aim the imputation 
of plagiarism. Few, indeed, were less 
likely to be what Scaliger designated 
**fuci alienorum laborum;” for few 
were endowed with greater powers of 
prompt repartee, or richer in native 
wit; not even the renowned Talley- 
rand, the real or putative author of 
every current good-saying in France. 
“‘Il ne circule pas un bon mot dans 
Paris,’” says Madame Ducrest (niece 
of Madame de Genlis) in her ‘‘ Mé- 
moires sur Joséphine et Marie Louise,” 
** qui ne soit attribué 4 M. de Talley- 
rand, ce qui prouve qu’il en dit beau- 
coup; car on ne préte qu’aux riches.” 
These last words form a proverb of 
very frequent and happy application ; 
for wit, like wealth, generally obtains 
credit for more than actual possession. 
I do not think that our language affords 
an equivalent expression ; but a line 
of Euripides almost literally conveys 
its import : 
“ “Opaar 8° of diSovres eis ta xpnyara.”” 
It is in the Fragmenta, the source 
likewise of the oft-repeated maxim, 
“* Quem Jupiter vult perdere prius de- 
mentat :” 
“Orav Sé Aaipev avdpt mopoivy Kaka, 
Tov vodv €Brawe mpwror. 

Incert. Frag. v. 436. 
The biographers of Malherbe, of whom 
Boileau (Art. Poétique, Chant 1.) says, 
‘*Enfin Malherbe vint, et le premier en France 

Fit sentir dans les vers une juste cadence,” 

report a still more uncourteous answer 
of that poet to a young man who 
showed him some verses on a lady, 
which he said he had the most urgent 
motives for composing. ‘‘ Nothing less 
than the fear of being hanged,” re- 
plied Malherbe, ‘‘ could excuse your 
writing such poctry as this.” And 
the anecdote is said to have suggested 
to Moliére the answer of Alceste, in 





* Las Cases, who, when an emigrant in England, had published his Atlas Histori- 
que, under the name of ‘‘ Le Sage,’’ says, that he was made to figure in it during the 


hundred days. 


‘* L’Atlas Historique,”’ said he to Napoleon, ‘‘ valut 4 M. Le Sage, 
dans le fameux Nain Jaune, les honneurs de la girouette .. . 


. souslenom... 


de parvulus sapiens.” (Mémorial de St. Héléne, tom. iii. p. 282, ed. Lond. 1823.) 


Las Cases is of very diminutive stature, 
Gent. Mac. Vou. IX. 


U 
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his Misanthrope (act i. se. ii.), to 
Oronte, on the latter’s Sonnet : 
‘“‘Franchement, il est bon A mettre au 
cabinet,” &c. 

What M. states of the Rev. Mr. 
Sidney Smith rests on no written or 
authentic evidence, and therefore is 
entitled to little notice: but I may 
observe, that the same thought or 
image may occur to different persons 
without plagiarism. As, for instance, 
in Miss Landon’s recent and interest- 
ing novel Ethel Churchill, it is ob- 
served,—‘‘ To Norbonne, the whole 
world was one division—the place 
where she was, from that where she 
was not ;”” which is synonymous with 
Rousseau’s sentence (Nouvelle Hélo- 
ise) “pour celui qui aime, il n’y a 
qu’un seul étre dans le monde—c’est 
Vobjet aimé.”’ 

The following plagiarism is very 
evident, though the avowal of its 
source would have been rather diffi- 
cult: Des Barreux, one of the profii- 
gate wits of the seventeenth century 
(ob. 1672), composed, a little before 
his death, as a proof of repentance, 
the celebrated sonnet, 

Grand Dieu! tes jugemens sont remplis 

d’equité,”’ &c. 

ending with, 

“ Jvadore en périssant la raison qui t’aigrit : 
Tonne, frappe, il est tems, rends moi guerre 

pour guerre ; 

Mais dessus quel endroit tombera ton tonnérre, 
Qui ne soit tout couvert du sang de Jesus- 

Christ ?” 

These two last lines will be found al- 
most literally rendered in the late Dr. 
Archer’s sermon for CGood-Friday 
(just at the close) :—‘‘ Where can his 
(Jesus Christ’s) thunder fall? All is 
covered over—is shielded by his own 
blood.”” Dr. Archer’s sermons are the 


MEMORIALS OF LITERARY 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 7. 
THE following letter is transcribed 
from an original, in the possession of 
John Cay, Esq. Advocate, Edinburgh, 
a descendant of Mr. Cay, to whom it 
is addressed, and may be considered 
curious, as a proof that the “ Itinera- 
rium Septentrionale,”’ on its first ap- 
pearance, in 1726, had stimulated 


Horsley to collect materials for his 
celebrated work the “‘ Britannia Ro- 
mana.” 


Gordon had the credit of 
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most popular of those by the Roman 

Catholic clergy in England. 

There isa French epigram, so ap- 
propriate to this subject, that I hope 
its introduction will not be found to 
trespass too much on your pages. 
Two authors (one of distinguished 
fame), it will be seen, had chosen the 
same subject, and accused each other 
of depredation, though, in relative 
merit, there could be no comparison. 

“ Un jour Regnard et de Rivicre, _[traite, 

En cherchant un sujet que Von n’eit point 

Trouvérent qu’un Joweur ferait un caractcre, 

Qui plairait par sa nouveaute. 

Regnard le fit en vers, et de Rivicre en prose ; 
Ainsi, pour dire au vrai la chose, 

Chacun vola son compagnon : 

Mais quiconque aujourd’ hui voit l’un et l’autre 
Dit que Regnard a avantage [ouvrage, 
D’avoir ¢te le bon larron.” 

To the overscrupulous, the last line 
may possibly be objectionable; but 
it will be excused by the occasion. 
The work of Regnard here alluded to, 
Le Joueur, has always been classed 
with the masterpieces of the French 
theatre, and has often appeared in an 
English dress on our own. The au- 
thor, until displaced from his pedestal 
by Beaumarchais, was uniformly reck- 
oned second only to Moliére: ‘‘ Qui 
ne se plait pas & Regnard, n’est pas 
digne d’estimer Moliére,” is the ob- 
servation of Voltaire. He (Regnard) 
had been a great traveller, and, like 
Cervantes, a captive for some time at 
Algiers. On his liberation, he re- 
sumed his ramblings, until stopped on 
the borders of Lapland by the Frozen 
Ocean, where he left the following 
commemorative inscription : 

“* Gallia nos genuit, vidit nos Africa, Gangem 

Hausimus, Europamque lustravimus omnem ; 


Casibus et variis acti terraque marique, 
Hic tandem stetimus, nobis ubi defuit orbis.” 


Yours, &c. as Rt. 


CHARACTERS, No. XXIII. 


being the first to apply a rule of cor- 
rect criticism to fix the names of the 
Notitia stations; and of this disco- 
very Horsley availed himself without 
any very explicit acknowledgment of 
the source from which he derived it: 
and here at the commencement of his 
plan, he seems to shrink with fearful- 
ness from the thought that Gordon 
should be acquainted with his design 
of publishing a work for which he was 
going to derive so much assistance 
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from the Itinerarium Septentrionale. 
The Preface to the Britannia Romana 
is dated Jan. 2, 1732, and the work 
was published in the same year ; but 
its amiable author did not live to see 
it put into circulation. 

The letter may be considered as an 
addition to the very curious collection 
of the Correspondence of Gale, Stuke- 
ley, &c. contained in the Reliquiz Ga- 
leane published by Mr. Gough in the 
Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 
vol. iii. J. FR. 


To Mr. Robert Cay, to be left at Bat- 
son’s Coffee-house, near the Exchange, 
London. 

Morpeth, June 1, 1727. 

Sir,—I hope this will find you safe 
at London, and that you had better 
way and better weather than 1. If 
you could by any means visit Co- 
nington, which is two miles south 
from Stilton, in your return, and 
spend an hour or two there, I be- 
lieve you would be pleased yourself, 
and it might do me a service. What 
at present I find I omitted when there, 
was to take the dimensions of that 
side of the altar in the church, on 
which is inscribed Antonino et Getd 

Consulibus, together with the shape and 

size of the letters. I also forgot to take 

the dimensions of the stone above the 
summer-house door, and the diameter 
of the Corona, in which is inscribed 

Cohors 4ta Gallorum, and the size of 

the letters. The representation is 

exact in Cambden ; and there is a stone 
at Durham, found at Lanchester, on 
which every thing seems to be almost 
the same, and in the same proportion, 
only the inscription differs. There are 
two inscriptions at the door of the 
Royal Society’s Museum, but I be- 
lieve neither of them belong to Bri- 
tain. I neglected to take them when 
at London ; and therefore wish, if you 
have a little time, that you would do 
it, or be better assured that neither of 
them belong to Britain: the one seems 
to be upon a coarse marble, and there- 
fore cannot be British. I desire you 
would also examine carefully whether 
in the inscription found at Risingham 

(Mo-gont, Cad, &c.) there be, as Camb- 

den has made it, either Deoabove, or an 

A between the C and D; and whether 

there be a transverse stroke in the letter 

A, throughout the inscription. This 

inscription you ‘Il find in the summer- 
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house at Conington. You’ll please 
also to enquire diligently about the 
stones, which you’ll observe by the 
vacancies in the summer-house have 
been removed. I begged of the people 
to inform themselves, if they could, 
what was become of them, and they 
faithfully promised they would. 

I believe you ’Il think it worth your 
while, if you go to Conington, to ob- 
serve, in the general, what inscriptions 
have the A with the transverse stroke, 
and which of them have not. I am 
apt to think it will prove a better mark 
of antiquity than at first I imagined. 

There is also an inscription upon a 
part of a rude pillar, but much de- 
faced. If you have time, I wish you 
would try what you can make of it, 
for I have not yet found it in Camb- 
den. I send this just to be a memo- 
randum to you; and if anything more 
occur, 1 shall make bold to trouble 
you with it. I beg the favour of you 
not to take notice to any body, and 
particularly not to Mr. Gordon, of my 
being busy about anything of this 
nature. 1 wish you a safe return, and 
am your very humble servant, 

J. Horsey. 





Literary PATRONAGE, TEMP. 
Cuas, II, 


A REMARKABLE record of the pas 
tronage and hospitality formerly ex- 
tended to learned men by the nobility 
of this country, is now before us. It 
is a volume presented by a Polish re- 
fugee, named Gleshinski, in the reign 
of Charles the Second, to Henry Co- 
ventry, Esq. then Chief Secretary of 
State. The tract was not of his own 
writing, but is a thin folio of forty- 
four pages, entitled ‘ Strena Lugubris, 
Principis Boguslai Radzivilii, a Sta- 
nislao de Lubienietz, Lubieniecio Ro- 
litsio Equite Polono,”’ printed at Ham- 
burgh in 1670. 

A number of white pages are bound 
up in front, and others at the end: in 
the former of which was written a de- 
dication or address to the personage 
to whom the copy was intended to be 
presented ; and in the latter, a list of 
those who had already favoured the 
poor foreigner with their benevolence. 
The details of the latter are interest- 
ing; and the whole is illustrative of 
the manners of the age, 
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The writing is evidently not by the 
foreigner himself, but by some scrive- 
ner (or we may suppose writing-mas- 
ter, for the whole is very neat), who 
was engaged for the purpose. 

At the beginning of the book :— 


Magnificentissimo Generosissimo Domino 
Domino HENRICO COVENTRY 
Armigero 
SERENISSIMI MAG. BRIT. MONARCH 
Primario Secretario Status, nec non 


Intimo Consiliario, 
tum et 
EIVSDEM SACR. REGIA MAJEST. 
CVLARIO, &c. 


Domino suo plurimum Honorando 


CVBI- 


Opusculum hocce Eqvitis Poloni sum- 
ma industria elaboratum sua vero pro- 
pria cura acqvisitum uti tractatulum dig- 
num ac dignissimum, Qvi tam a Politicis 
qvam Spiritualibus, imd ab ipsis qvidem 
Principibus ac Magnatibus non solum le- 
gatur, verum etiam ob lectionis iteratio- 
nem in Conclavibus Illorum custodiatur, 
non tantum qvod sit Principis, vel Prin- 
cipis Peregrini sive Exotici, vel etiam 
Principis Protestantis, sed qvod sit ultimi 
jam Protestantis in Regno Polonie, & 
qvidem Excellentissimi pRiNciP1s 


MONVMENTVM 


Qvippe Cujus Genealogia a Maximis 
Totius Europe Principibus & sic a MAG- 
NIS q°q’ MAG. BRIT. MONARCHIS dedu- 
citur, id qvod tractatulum hunc dignum 
imo acceptum ac gratum reddit, tum etiam 
quod multa alia HEROICA ac Notabilia in 
illo, licet parvo opusculo, occurrant, 


humillime offert, 
humillimus obligatissimusq’ 
debitor ac Servus, 
Conradus Sak Gleshinski, egp.* 


filius Ejus, Qvi bona sua Nobilia sive 
Pagos ac fundus suos habuit, non solum 
in tribus Diversis Regionibus, verum etiam 
et qvidem uno eodemq’ tempore sub 
TRIBVS SERENISSIMIS POTENTISSIMISQ’ 
PRINCIPIBVS : 
sic Fuimus Troes 
sic Tempora mutantur & nos mutamur in 
illis. 


Ad finem hujus MONVMENTI seqvitur 
Catalogus 1. Earum Personarum Qvibus 
Lat. Libr. presentavi, in Frontispicio qvo- 


rum SERENISSIMA MAG. 
MAJESTAS apparebit. 
2. Ee Persone Qvibus manuscripta 


BRIT. REGIA 





* Qu. Eq. P.? for eques Polonus. 
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mea de Slavon. Lingva presentavi earumq’ 
erga me insignis hospitalitas. 

3. Admiranda qvoq’ erga me hospitali- 
tas Eorum Qvi nihil hactenus a me ha- 
bent. 


At the end of the book:— 


Hic seqvuntur Ee Persone Qvibus Lati- 
nos impressos Libros prasentavi. 


Qvorum tamen summee admirandeq’ Li- 
beralitatis specificationem ad aliud ma- 
gisq’ idoneum tempus differre diversas ob 
causas placuit. 


SACRATISSIM& 
M’sT’1, &c. 

CELSISSIMO PRINCIPI ac DVCI ELO- 
RACENSI, &c. 

CELSISSIMO PRINCIPI RVPERTO DVCJ 
CVMBERL: &c. 

REVERENDISSIMO D’NO ARCHIEPIS- 
COPO CANTVAR: totius ANGLIZ PRIMATI 
ac METROPOLIT2. 

MAGNIFICENTISSIMO D’NO BRIDGE- 
MAN MAGNI REGNI ANGLL SIGILLI CVS- 
TODI. 

ILLVSTRISSIMO DVCI ORMONDIL4, CE- 
LEBERRIM& ACAD. OXONIENSIS CAN- 
CELLARIO, &c. 

ILLVSTRISSIMO DVCI BVCKINGHAMLE 
CELEBERRIM& ACAD. CANTABRIGENSIS 
CANCELLARIO, &c. 

EXCELLENTISSIMO D'NO COMITI ES- 
SEXL®, PROREGI HYBERNIA, &c. 

Admodum REVERENDO D’NO EPISCOPO 
LONDINENSI. 

Admodum REVERENDO D’NO EPISCOPO 
VINCESTRIZX. 

MAGNIFICENTISSIMO D’NO ROBARTS, 
Minoris seu PRIVATI REG. SIGILLI CVS- 
TODI. 

EXCELLENTISSIMO D’NO COMITI AR- 
LINGTONIA& SACR. REGIE MAJEST. PRI- 
MARIO SECRETARIO. 

MAGNIFICENTISSIMO D’NO COVENTRY 
SACR. REG. MAJ. PRINCIPALI SECRETA- 
RIO nec non EIVSDEM MAJEST. CVBICV- 
LARIO. 

Cujus ut & Episc. Londinensis Libe- 
ralitas sane admiranda f. 

MAGNIFICENTISSIMO D’NO TRYLANI 
EQVITI AVRATO. 


MAG. BRIT. REGIA 


Here follow those unto whom j have pre- 
sented my Manuscripts of the Slavo- 
nian Langvage: where j onely shall 
make mention of the Hospitality of 
some towards me and kind entertaine- 
ment, because other Favours, be gifts 
or Rewards, will lightly be suppos’d. 


Unto 
My Lord The Bishop of Rochester. 
My Lord The Bishop of Carlile, who 
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hath invited me severall times to dinner 
and entertained very kindly, yea, at last 
bade me to come when j would. 

My Lord The Late Bishop of Oxford. 

My Lord The Present Bishop of Ox- 
ford. 

My Lord The Earle of Danbigh, who 
lodged me at his house and entertained 
me three days exceeding kindly, and be- 
side other Favour or Reward gave me also 
a book-—a Description of the Nobility in 
England. 

My Lord The Earle of Lauderdaile, 
Lord Lieutenant of Scotland. 

My Lord The Earle of Orrorey, whose 
gift or Reward was the greatest. 

My Lord Barkeley of Barkeley. 

My Lord Buers. [Euers?] 

My Lord The Earle of GoldenLew, 
Late Extraordinary Ambassadour To His 
Masesty of Great Brit: from The 
L. Kine of DANMARK, his MAsTerR. 

St Phil. Warwick, who invited me to 
a dinner, entertained me very kindly, and 
bade me also to come when j would. 

S' Thom. Penystone, who lodged me at 
his house, entertaining me kindly with 
supper and dinner, and let me not depart 
without a gift of gold. 

St Henry Janson, whose kindness hath 
been wonderfull profitable to me, and who 
remaineth still and constantly well affec- 
tioned to me. 

S' Rob. Henley, who lodged me at his 
house, entertaining me exceeding kindly 
ten dayes. 

This Gentleman’s kindness towards me 
being great and wonderfull, j am as forced 
to describe it from y® beginning to y* ende, 
(yea, no end is yet of it), and with all The 
Circumstances. 

Coming to Grange, His Noble New 
bulded Brave house, and finding St Rob. 
Himself not at home, There my Lady His 
Wife hearing j came to see Her Husband, 
received me very kindly, and telling Her 
Ladyship y‘ j had y* Happiness to see 
both Her Mother, My Lady Hungerford, 
as also Her severall Sisters, My Lady The 
Vicountesse Falkland and others, } was 
y® more welcome. At supper time S' Rob. 
being come, received me also very kindly, 
and having entertained me kindly, j was 
brought in one of y® best chambers in y* 
house. 

I could lightly imagine me yt Brave 
Gentleman would perhaps hold and enter- 
taine me a day or two. 

+ But when y¢ third day j was taking my 
leave, he not being willing to let me goe, 
used those exceeding kind expressions, 
saying, What is y* matter, think you y* j 
put any thing more in my pot for you’ 
sake? stay as long as you please, you are 
welcome. So j tarried seven dayes longer, 
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and j might have tarried perhaps so many 
weekes, if His brother Sir Andrew Hen- 
ley were not come thither, who finding 
me there, and talking with me Latin and 
French, desired me to come also to His 
House and to stay with Him some fife 
weekes till to y° Terme at London. 

So when then again j took my leave of 
St Robert: He gave me a Gviney, this 
was not ynough, but he said also, Stay, my 
wife must give you some thing, so My 
Lady gave me an Angel, neither was this 
ynough, but St Rob. bade me to see him 
also at His Lodging at London, and when 
j did so, He gave me again an Angell, 
nor was here His kindness stop’d, but 
He bade me again to come freely at His 
house in y® Country, if j should travell 
once again in those parts, j should be 
welcome. So many kind expressions made 
this brave Gentleman towards me a meer 
stranger. 

All that time being y° cold winter time, 
j was mighty well served with fuell or fire 
at my chamber. (then) 

S* Andrew Henley, where after kind 
entertainement yt mentioned time, j re- 
ceived fif crowns. The same Gentleman 
offered me a chamber at His house at 
London. 

Those two brethren gave me also a very 
good Recommendation under theyr own 
hand. 


Here followeth The Favour received at 
The University of Oxford Of Them that 
have some manuscripts of me of The 
Slavon. Langvage. 


My Lord Gorecki hath severall times 
entertained me kindly with dinner and 
supper, hath not onely given me severall 
gifts, but also severall Recommendations 
to severall Persons of Qvality. 

Dr Fell, Dean of Ch Church, then Vice 
Chancellour, hath given me Six crowns. 

D* Barlow, who hath been severall times 
Liberall to me, hath given me now in all 
three pounds and a very good Recom- 
mendation under his hand for M. L. G. 
sake,* which at y* University of Cam- 
bridge was so much respected, That both 
D™ and M. of A. did me far greater Fa- 
vours, in gifts and invitations to theyr 
meales, viz. ye second time, than they 
did y° first time when j was commended 
of one of Theyr Members, although also . 
then j did receive great Favour. 

D' Pierce, Late President of St. Mag- 
dal. Coll. who gave me seven half-crowns, 
and entertained me severall times with 
severall vynes. 





* No doubt, My Lord Gorecki’s.— Who 


was he? 


Perhaps a countryman of the 
writer. 
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Dt James, Warden of All Soules Coll. 
who gave me one pound, and who for y* 
sake of a Gentleman, a knight Baronet, 
not onely did invite me when he did in- 
vite him, but who also (when yt Gentle- 
man was gone again back to London) did 
invite me to dinner when j came to see 
him, but send also for me into my very 
lodging; at last he bade me to come as 
long j should stay then at Oxford. 

D* Savage, who hath given me neer 
three crowns, invited me also with y® 
same mentioned Gentlemen to a feast, en- 
tertaining us kindly at y* Hall of Belial 
Coll. (sie orig.) of which He is Master. 

D‘ Levin, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
who hath given me two crowns, and in- 
vited me also for yt mencioned Gentle- 
man’s sake to a feast observed at yt Coll. 
at St. John’s day. 

D* Alestry, unto whom j have given 
some verses from an other, hath given me 
three crowns. 


Here followeth The Favour of Those that 
have nothing of me. 


St James Langham lodged me at his 
house, and after four dayes kind enter- 
tainement gave me one pound. 

S' Thom. Clayton gave me three crowns, 
and a very good Recommendation under 
his hand, which afterwards was subscribed 
of severall Temporall and Eccles. Lords, 
Knights, Esq"., and D's, 

S* Stephen Fox gave me a Gviney. 

S* Phil. Harcourt lodged me at his 
house one night, entertained me with sup- 
per and breakfast, and let me not depart 
without a Remark[able] gift. 

S' George Crook invited me to a dinner, 
entertained me Extraordinary kindly, and 
j received a remarkable favour beside. 

S' Theodor de Vaux invited me to din- 
ner and gave me three crowns. 

S' Rob. Vynar hath lodged me once at 
his house in y* Country, entert. me kind- 
ly with two dinners and supper, and at 
London He hath sev! times invited nie, 
and entert. kindly and given three pound. 

D* Clayton, Master of University Coll. 
hath given me two crowns. 

D‘ Yates hath given me three crowns. 

D* Meane hath given me two crowns. 

D' Bathurst hath given me three crowns. 

Esq’ Lake (now knight) hath lodged 
me one night at his house, and although 
He was not well, yet entertained me ex- 
ceeding kindly and gave me two crowns. 

Esq? Benlowes hath given me one pound 
at Oxon. 

Esq’ Glandvill hath given me one pound 
at Oxon. 

D* Geurdain a Phis: when j onely came 
for counsel or phisick against my grievous 
paine which had tormented me one night, 
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this good D", when he perceived j am an 
outlandish man, gave me not onely Phi- 
sick for nothing, but money too, and so 
in all four pound; this may be admired, 
and is at least a wonder with me. 

But His other favour done unto me be- 
side this, did exceede the former, of which 
j have no exemple, considering the Cir- 
cumstances. 


A Pocket-Book or 1752, AND Diary 
or Master Ricuarp GouGu. 


An interesting relic of a very cele- 
brated Antiquary is now before us—a 
pocket diary of the youth of Richard 
Gough, Esq. of Enfield, afterwards 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries, 
editor of Camden’s Britannia, and 
author of the ‘‘ Sepulchral Monuments 
of Great Britain.”” It belongs to the 
year in which he left school, and its 
title is, “‘ No. III. of the Daily Jour- 
nal for the year 1752; or the Gentle- 
man’s and Tradesman’s Methodical 
Accompt-book for the Pocket. Printed 
for R. Baldwin, in Paternoster-Row.” 

The book itself is somewhat curious. 
It belongs to the first year of ‘‘ the New 
Stile used in Great Britain ;’’ and when 
the month of September had only 
nineteen days. The Almanac con- 
tains a chronology not only of ‘ the 
most remarkable public Events in ge- 
neral, but those of the preceding Year 
in particular ;” and, before we notice 
the manuscript memoranda, we shall 
select some of the more remarkable 
passages of the printed annals of the 
year 1751. 


“ Jan. 7. A great Drawing Room at St. 
James’s, when his Majesty, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, &c. play’d at 
Hazard, and his Majesty won greatly. 


“¢ Jan. 9. The Remains of a Roman 
City call’d Industria, discover’d on the 
River Po in Piedmont, and very curious 
Pieces of Antiquity taken out and sent to 
Turin. 

‘© Jan. 11. A Globular Bottle blown at 
Leith in Scotland, that would hold two 
Hogsheads, 

“© Jan. 17. Mr. John Canton exhibited 
to the Royal Society a Method of making 
artificial Maysnets, much stronger than the 
best Load-stones, with only a common 
Poker and Tongs. 

“ Jan. 23. The Heads of Deacon and 
Syddell, two Rebels, taken down from the 
Exchange at Manchester, and privately 
conveyed away. 

‘* Jan, 26. A seditious Libel, call'd, 
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Constitutional Queries, burnt at the Ex- 
change by the com. Hangman. 

** Jan 27. A Medal of 600 Livres Va- 
lue, offered by the Academy at Amiens in 
France, to the Person that brings the best 
Proof of England ever being part of the 
Continent. 

‘* March 4. The famous Theodore King 
of Corsica tried at the King’s Bench, 
Guildhall, on an Action of Debt, for 1002. 
and costs. 

‘‘ March 7. The Play of Othello acted 
at D. L. Theatre by aset of Gent. & La- 
dies for their Diversion; the Expenses 
amounted to above 1000/. 

‘* March 10. Died, at Donore in Ire- 
land, Patrick Sampson, in the 125th year 
of his age; he was never known to be 
sick a week in his life, and retain’d his 
Memory to the last. He had been Gar- 
diner to the Family of Donore for eight 
Generations. 

“* March 14. A solemn Dirge perform’d 
in the Spanish Embassador’s Chapel for 
the Repose of the Soul of the Earl of 
Stafford, who died Feb. 28th. 

“* March 20. Died between 11 and 12 
o'clock at Night, at Leicester House, the 
most illustrious Fred. Pr. of Wales. 

“ April 3. The Corpse of Capt. Coram 
inter’d with great Solemnity in the Vault 
under the Chappel of the Foundling Hos- 

ital. 
mu April 16. A remarkable Instance of 
Electricity in Scotland, one Robert Mow- 
bray was cur’d of the Dead Palsy in his 
Tongue, after all other Means fail’d, by 
Electrification only. 

“ April 24. Right Hon. Lord Baltimore, 
Lord Proprietor of Maryland, died, who 
for his unbiass’d Fidelity was the greatest 
Favourite of the late Prince of Wales.”’ 


Under the date of the 30th April is 
the following specimen of the credu- 
lity of our grandfathers :— 


‘* At Glastonbury, Somerset, a Man 30 
Years afflicted with an Asthma, dreamed 
that a Person told him, if he drank of 
such particular Waters near the Chain 
Gate, seven Sunday Mornings, he should 
be cur’d, which he accordingly did, and was 
well, and attested it on Oath: This being 
rumour’d abroad, it bronght Numbers of 
People from all Parts of the Kingdom to 
drink of these miraculous Waters, for 
various Distempers, and many were healed, 
and great Numbers received Benefit.’’ 


To which wonderful story it is added, 
five days after :— 


“¢*Twas computed 10,000 People were 
now at Glastonbury, Somerset, from dif- 
ferent Parts of the Kingdom, to drink the 
Waters there for various Distempers.’’ 


Memorable Events of 1751. 
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It appears from the ‘‘ Beauties of 
England and Wales,” where the par- 
ticulars of this popular delusion are 
related at greater length, that it did 
not last for more than a twelvemonth. 
To resume our extracts :— 


‘* May 8. At Broughton’s Amphitheatre 
a great Boxing Match, by Smallwood and 
Taylor ; the Battle lasted near thirty Mi- 
nutes, and Taylor was victorious,”’ 


These heroes have been immortalized 
by the pencil of Hogarth. 


** May 13. The Marquis of Rocking- 
ham’s Birth Day celebrated at Went- 
worth House in Yorkshire, at which were 
552 dishes, about 10,000 Guests, and 
about 53 Hogsheads of Liquor drank. 

‘© May 28. An Irish Barber jumped 
naked from the Top of the Balustrade 
over the Center Arch of Westmin. Bridge 
without Hurt. 100 Guineas were de- 
pending on this Leap. 

** June 2, George, Prince of Wales, 
and Prince Edward, went for the first 
time in their Equipages to Kensington 
[to visit the old King]. 

‘* June 20. A Woolcomber of Weathers- 
field in Essex, and his Wife, appear’d at 
the Court at Dunmow, and claim’d the 
Bacon, by swearing they had not repented 
of their Marriage in twelve Months. 

** July 29. Western Mail robb’d on 
Black Water Heath by a Highwayman, 
and carried off the Letters, &c. &c. 

“ Aug. 19. The Letters taken out of 
the Western Mail were brought to the 
Post Office all open’d. 

“* Aug. 28. The first Stone in Islington 
Church laid by James Colebrook, Esq. 

‘* Aug. 30. Edmund Palmer, Pensioner 
in the Charter House, died. He was born 
on the Day that King Charles was be- 
headed. 

‘* Oct. 27. A Number of substantial 
Master-Taylors waited on the Duke of 
Newcastle, to complain of the refractory 
behaviour of their Journeymen. 

‘* Nov. 3. Some Workmen digging up 
a Terrace at Sion House, above ten Feet 
deep under the Walls, found 27 Human 
Sculls, one of a most enormous Size, and 
7 Barrels of Human Bones. 

** Nov. 6. A Charter granted for incor- 
porating the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. 

‘* Nov. 9. Several Persons in the 
Parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster, were convicted at the Petty 
Sessions, for not hanging out Lights at 
their Doors, according to the Act of 2d of 
William and Mary.’’ 

Such are our gleanings (many more 
than we anticipated) of the memora- 
bilia of the year 1751; some of which 
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will be allowed to be sufficiently mar- 
vellous, others singularly contrast- 
ing with the usages which have arisen 
before the revolution of a century; 
and others again which are intrinsi- 
cally worth recalling to mind as his- 
torical facts. The remainder consist 
of various accidents, offences, the 
deaths of persons of rank, promotions, 
&c. We subjoin two belonging to the 


latter part of 1750. 


“¢ Nov. 25. French Players driven from 
the little Theatre in the Hay Market, and 
not suffer’d to Act. 

* Nov. 29. Westminster Bridge first 
open’d for all Carriages, &c.”’ 


In a table of the modes of addressing 
persons of various ranks, it is stated 
that all Baronets should be styled “‘ Ho- 
nourable ;”” also all Admirals of the 
Royal Navy, and all officers of the 
Army to the rank of Colonel inclusive. 
We know that the same rule was ap- 
plied to all members of the House of 
Commons; and they are still ‘the 
Hon. gentleman’’ both within the 
House and withont,* but the title has 
long ceased to be prefixed to their 
names. It is, however, still applied to 
members of the various colonial legis- 
latures. Now, the only titular Honour- 
ables in England are the sons of Earls, 
the sons and daughters of Viscounts 
and Barons, the Judges, and the Maids 
of Honour. Can any one say how 
long the practice has ceased of ascrib- 
ing the title to Members of the Lower 
House? Or when it was first ascribed 
to the children of Peers? Certainly 
not so soon as the reign of James the 
First. Probably not before the Re- 
storation. 

Now for the juvenile annals of Mr. 
Gough: which, at his age, cannot be 
expected to be very important. He is 
at first living in the City (in Winches- 
ter Street, near Moor Fields), and at- 
tending school daily. His entries re- 
late chiefly to his amusements and 
visitings ; the books he read at school, 
the expenditure of his pocket-money, 
&c. <A few only will suffice by way 
of specimen : 

* Jan. 31. Mrs. Port call’d. I began 
country-dances. A fire in Spittal-fields. 

“* Feb. 28. Walkt in Moorfields with 





* According to some parish orators, 
every person speaking in public is ‘‘ the 
Honourable gentleman.”’ 
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B. and V. master Verelzt and Mrs. 
Wells came here. 

‘* March 3. I began to dance well. 
master Verelzt came. Fire works in the 
Art. gr. 

** March 4, Went with master Verelzt 
to see the King’s Library and the Abby. 

‘* March 7. Walkt to Dalston and Hack- 
ney with master Verelzt and Vanrixtel. 

** March 14. master Verelzt and I walkt 
in M. fields & Drap.[ers] Gard. [ens] 

** March 21.. Walkt with master Van. 
rixtel & Verelzt to hornsey-horns. 

“* March 26, went to the Exchequer. 
met master Vanrixtel in Westm. hall & 
saw the King go to y® house. 

‘ April 9. the Oratorio at the Hospi- 
tal.t We went to Mr. Roberts’s. 

‘* April 14, last time of Country dances. 

“¢ April 17. I went to School for the 
last time, and to Mr. Verelzt’s. We 
came to Enfield. Cook and Church came 
down. 

“ April 18. My shelves put up. 
houset clean’d out. 

“ April 22, the red Cow calv’d. 

“ May 5. Aman kill’d at Bushill [Bush 
hill, Enfield}. 

‘“* May 7. M. & S. went to Margas’s. 
I shot from y* bottom of the bench-walk 
to the Barn. 

‘“* May 20. A court held by Mr. 
Bowles,§ and Mr. and Mrs. Tilly went to 
it, & to Mr. Bridgen’s. 

“ June 1. Capt. Charles came, & Mrs. 
Breton and her sister. I play’d at Cricket. 

‘* June 2. Play’d again. 

“ July 8. Job at Jervis’s marri’d to 
the Woman at the Goat.’’ 

This is the last manuscript entry; 
the journal, like many others, break- 
ing off abruptly. The expenses show 
that most of his pocket-money was ex- 
pended on books; chiefly classical, but 
only the school editions. ‘‘ Mending 
the organ 10s. 6d.’’ There are also 
some minutes of scientific lectures, de- 
livered by a Mr. King. 


my 


+ Herman Verelst, esq. the father pro- 
bably of Mr. Gough's companion, was 
Secretary of the Foundling Hospital. 

t The death of Mr. Gough’s father, 
Harry Gough, esq. a Director of the 
East India Company, and M.P. for Bram- 
ber, had been one of the events of the 
year 1751, on the 13th July. Hence the 
young gentleman was entitled to speak of 
“my house.’? This extract also shows 
how early he began to put up shelves for 
his books. 

§ Of the well-known firm of Bowles and 
Carver, printsellers, and father of the 
late Carrington Bowles, esq. F.S.A. who 
inherited his estate at Enfield, 











RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


UNPUBLISHED POEM BY LORD FALKLAND. 


Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, Nov. 23, 1837. 


IN Volume IV. of your New Series you inserted various poems written by 
Lucius Carey, Lord Falkland, and invited your correspondents to contribute 
any other similar productions of that illustrious nobleman ;—an invitation 
which was repeated in a short article inserted in Volume VI. to which I shall 
allude more particularly hereafter. 

The singular purity of that great man’s life, his honesty as a statesman, his 
learning, and his patronage of literature, are perpetuated by an everlasting 
monument in the History of the Rebellion ; but J. M. is the first to give Lord 
Falklaud a new claim upon our admiration by bringing conspicuously before 
us his merits as a poet. In aid of this excellent design, I transmit to you a 
copy of one of Lord Falkland’s poems, which, as far as I know, has never 
yet been printed. I found it in a miscellaneous volume of poetry, numbered 
6947, amongst the Harleian Manuscripts. It is the thirty-first article in that 
volume, and is signed at the conclusion in a legible Italian hand—*‘ Fauck- 
land.” This signature, although spelt differently from those appended to 
the poems you have published, is probably that of the author himself and not 
of the copyist. Ido not recollect to have ever seen Lord Falkland’s auto- 
graph, but it may no doubt be found at Oxford, and at the State Paper Office, 
even if it does not exist at the British Muscum.* 

The merits of this poem are equal to those of the best of the poems you 
have published, and, making allowance for blemishes attributable to the 
false taste of the time, it may be pronounced a fanciful and elegant composi- 
tion. It contains similes of great beauty, and lines which are singularly har- 
monious. 

The lady whom it commemorates was Mary, the first wife of James Mar- 
quis, and afterwards Duke, of Hamilton. Endowed with that fatal beauty 
which distinguished the race of Villiers, from which, on her mother’s side, 
she was descended, she was, at the same time, eminent for other and higher 
qualities. Bishop Burnet speaks of her in terms which almost seem borrowed 
from the poem before us. ‘‘ She was Lady,”’ he says, ‘‘ of the Queen’s Bed- 
chamber, and admitted by her Majesty into an entire confidence and friend- 
ship; and not only was her honour unstained, but even her fame continued 
untouched with calumny, she being so strict to the severest rules as never to 
admit to those follies which pass in that style for gallantry. She was a most 
affectionate and dutiful wife, and used to say, ‘She had the greatest reason 
to bless God for having given her such a husband, whom as she loved per- 
fectly, so she was not ashamed to obey.’ But that which crowned all her 
other perfections was the deep sense she had of religion; she lived and died 
in the Communion of the Church of England, and was a very devout person. 
Many years before her death, she was so exact in observing her retirements 
to her closet, that, notwithstanding all her avocations, and the divertisements 
of the Court, (as the writer was informed by one that lived with her,) no day 
passed over her without bestowing large portions of her time on them, beside 
her constant attendance on the chappel.’”” (Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamil- 
ton, p. 407, edit. 1667.) This worthy subject for the muse of Lord Falkland, 
died on the 10th of May, 1638. ee 

Having thus accomplished the main business of my present communication, 





* His signature “ Falkland’? in a thin Italian hand, is engraved in Nichols’s Fac- 
similes of Autographs, from MS, Harl. 286, fol. 319. Eprr. 
Gent. Maa, Vor, 1X. 
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I may, perhaps, be allowed to make a few comments upon two of the poems 
inserted in your former articles. 

The half a dozen lines extracted from the Lacryme Musarum, and inserted 
in your Volume IV. p. 392, were not written by the Lord Falkland whom 
‘‘every man of his time was proud to praise,” but by a son of his. The 
Lord Hastings, to whose memory those lines were dedicated, died on the 
24th of June, 1649 (Nichols’s Leicestershire, iii. 604); the battle of New- 
bury, in which the Lord Falkland fell, was fought in 1643. This mistake ori- 
ginated in Nichols’s Leicestershire. I feel certain that upon re-perusal of 
those lines, J. M. will agree with me in thinking it a subject of rejoicing that 
Lord Falkland’s memory, as a poet, is relieved from the burthen of their com- 
position. 

One other remark, and I have done. ‘The lines inserted in Volume VI. p. 
384, as “another” of this noble Lord’s poems are a mere repetition of a poem 
inserted in the former article in Volume IV. p. 392. How is this? Was it 
inserted again with a view of rousing the attention of your correspondents, who 
had failed to respond to your invitation, or does it prove that your friend—may I 
not say our friend—J. M., in imitation doubtless of the elders of poesy, does 
sometimes nod? If the latter, it at any event proves also that “‘even in his 
sleep he dreams of song,” and very pretty song, too, as any one who will turn 
to the lines may satisfy himself. Yours, &c. J. B. 


[Harveman MS. No. 6947, Art. 31.] 


An Eglogue uppon the death of the Ladie Marquesse Hamilton, betweene Amarillis 
and Cloris. 

Am. Cloris, alas! what could soe long divide 
Thy soe lov’d selfe from soe belov’d a side ? 
Thou wert not wont to have the power to stay 
From thy dear Amarillis a wholle day : 

For my firme love soe long spent all on thee, 

A love almost of the same age with mee, 

Thou ow’st mee soe thyselfe when I am left 
Att all by thee, that absence is a theft : 

Nor can thy wordes excuse soe black a crime ; 
How great soe’r the cause, how short the tyme; 
Could I but how I bore your absence showe, 
(Or rather could not beare it), could you knowe 
My thoughts, and my distracted passions see, 
You to accuse yourselfe would ioyne with mee : 
What dire mishap was ever tould by fame, 

Or loveing fancies have the heart to frame, 

All accidents which our fraile lives pursue, 
What man can suffer, or what fate can doe, 

Did then, as yours, to my sad thoughts arise, 
And shew you soe to my affrighted eyes : 
Divided thoughts my doubtfull minde did teare, 
Which fear’d the more not knowing what to feare : 
Sometymes I fear’d in your intended way 

Some fatall beast had met soe faire a pray ; 
Sometymes I fear’d some pitfall, or some gynne, 
Made with intent to cast destroyers in, 

By want of care mishapt uppon by you, 

Had harm’d us more than those could ever doe : 
I fear’d some satyr, by your beauty fir’d, 

Had to the ruyn of your fame aspir’d, 

Or river God (mov’d both with love and shame 
That all his streames could not allay the flame,) 
Had you, or fore’d, or by some wile betrai’d, 
And to his wat’ry pallaces convay’de : 

I fear’d all dangers any like can prove, 

But, above all, I fear’d your want of love: 
Were not my parents’ care my hardest fate, 
Which cloth’d in love works the effects of hate, 
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Then, not by them restrain’d, I, like the winde, 

Had run to seeke that which I fear’d to finde, 

And search’t each nooke, made hollowe by the waves, 
Clim’d highest rocks, and enter’d darkest caves, 

Had left noe place unransackt by my care, 

As now noe God was left unsought by prayer; 

I scarce am yet reviv’d, but still I feare 

That I am not awake and you not heare. 

Clo. How can I pardon grant, how can you move, 

For your least doubt of my immortall love ? 

Not young Amintas, glory of our plaines, 

Hope of our Nimphes, and envy of our swaines, 
Although his love his lovelines transcend, 

Though his wordes, thoughtes, and deedes make mee their end, 
Though he proclaimes mee all his wishe and care, 
And only askes mee of the Godes in prayer : 

His best of wheat and creame before mee poures, 
Bringes mee his fairest fruite, his freshest floures, 
What birds his twigs, what fish his nets can take, 
All that his silkewormes, or his bees, can make, 
The friskingst calves and kids his pastures hold, 
And purest lambes, the honour of his fould ; 

Courts mee with verse which gains the generall praise, 
To which even Aigon grants away the bayes, 
Which, whilst he tunes, to hearken after him, 

The bird to fly, the fish forget to swym, 

Could make mee misse thee one appointed houre, 
Or any secret in his bosom poure 

Withheld from thine, nor by all actions prove 
Friendshipp may rule with greater power than love : 
Affection made that fault which now made thee 
Unjust, to charge a want of it in mee ; 

Shee loved herselfe, to you her love were light, 
Would bring you danger to obtain your sight ; 

Nor should I hope your friendshipp were I knowne 
With perill of your health to buy my owne : 

Soe rather chose my sicknes to endure, 

Than your infection should beget my cure. 

Am. What pestilence doth this our realme affright, 
For some neglected sacrifice or rite ? 

Howe’re the cause were just could Phoebus please, 
This plague should one so like his Daphne cease ? 

To mee, soe struck, how could you faile to send ? 

Your greatest danger askt your greatest friend : 

My skill in hearbes, though smalle, had serv’d to prove 
Noe mercenary hand can tend like love. 

Clo. 1f such a sicknes had opprest my powers, 
So soone my eyes had not been joy’d by yours ; 
Not all the lives a plague could beare away 
Doubled, to us would our great losse repay, 

Whose griefe retain’d mee, fearing to impart 
Sorrow to yours from my infected hearte ; 
Before your sight, like the bright torch of day, 
My clowdy mistes of grieffe could chase away. 

Am. I and Amintas well, what cause could raise 
Soe deepe a griefe, and aske so highe a praise ? 
And hee is well and now by yonder grove, 

His fayrest sheepe the fayrer sheapard drove. 

Clo. My flockes I guided and did guiding sing, 
Neere the chief mansion of the greatest king, 
Whose providence with greater care doth keepe 
His royal fold, than wee preserve our sheepe. 
There saw a troope of which each glorious dame, 
With forme and state did love and service clayme : 
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Soe shew her nymphes when chast Diana crownes, 
Ewrotas’ banks or Cynthus’ loftie downes ; 

Soe faire a traine to Paphos welcome home 

Returned Venus, joves to see her come 

After long stay, and to expresse it poures 

On all her altars frankincense and flowers : 

But these, alas! though not in graces lesse, 

Wanted that ioy which their full heartes possesse, 
These eyes, though shining store of teares did yeald, 
The grief with beautie did dispute the field ! 

Soe lookes the day when, though the sunne extends 
His goulden beames, yet raine withall descends ; 

Soe when offended Jove a tempest poures 

On our ripe corne shewes lightning mixt with shoures. 
I knew them soone, which I before had seene, 

Grac’d by attendance on our matchless Queene, 

Nor wondred longer how they shone so bright, 

Since guilded dayly by soe faire a light ; 

But this (though seene) exceeded my beliefe, 

That plac’t neare her they could have cause for griefe, 
Yet still they griev’d, and after made it knowne, 

They griev’d her griefe more then they wept their owne. 

Am, I fear’d her death had beene their sorrow’s cause, 
Say bouldly on, now needes no longer pause : 

What in this story can be worth my feare, 
Since she is safe, and seeing you are heare ? 

Clo. Now, wearied with their sorrowes, and their way, 
Neere the fresh bankes of silver Thames they lay, 
And wept soe fast as if they meant to try 
To weepe a floud like that they wept it by, 

Whose faces bow’d, and bright, and moist, did shew, 
Like lilies loaded with the morning dew : 

Now upp they lept and with such rage they flung, 
As doe the heifers by a hornet stung : 

Long sighes sometymes and silent sobs they sent, 
‘Which above wordes expresse their discontent ; 

Soe sadly humm our bees when, from their seate 
Disturb’d, they fly to seeke a new retreate ; 

Or having labour’d long with art to stive 

Their welmade hony in their welform'd hive, 

They finde, return’d but from some neighbouring coast, 
Their fellowes dead, and all their nectar lost : 
Sometymes in lowder cries their griefes resound, 
Which ease not them and [all] their hearers wound ; 
Soe have I heard that lyonesses, reft 

Of their lov’d younge by the bould hunter's theft, 
With open throat and streacht out voyces teare 

The neighbouring eares and the more neighbouring ayre ; 
All otherwayes tried to aswage their griefe, 

They try if wordes can yeald them more reliefe ; 
Allin complaints their scalding passion vent, 

In the same thoughtes and almost wordes consent :— 
‘* Ah! heavenly Gods, who will beleve your cares 
Or marke our actions, or regard our prayers, 

Since death durst such a pietie invade, 

For whose deer safetie all our vowes were made ? 
Whie shut you upp what you did hardly showe ? 
Whie knew we her we might not alwayes knowe ? 
How crosse it workes against [y]our main designe 
To give to such a life soe short a line, 

If virtue bee your wish, for whoe could more 
Advance that worke and banisht truth restore? 

How shall wee now in seas of vice be tost, 

That have our pilot and our compasse lost ! 
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How blest an age had her example made! 

How, without mixture, puritie had swaid ! 

Had shee but liv’d to overlooke our state, 

And prune and water what she set so late ; 
And staid to forme us by her virtuous view, 

As like to her as shee was like to you! 
Ah! how their very sight her soule did grieve, 
Whoe would your powers [dis]serve or not beleve ! 
What priest more frequent orison would pay ? 
What prince more offerings on your altars lay ? 
How sharpe a judge of all her homebread thoughts ! 
How weake a cens’rer of all forraigne faults ! 
Whoe could such balme for different woundes prepare ? 
Soe temper insolence and calme despaire ? 
Whoe taught the simple like her, or whoe drew, 
Like her, the learn’d to practise what they knew ? 
Whoe else could ill drest in no shape entice ? 
Whoe else fear’d nothing for herselfe but vice ? 
Whoc else ioy’d more in finding whom to make 
Share of her bountie then they could to take ? 
Whoe hath with bountie such compassion showne 
As all the griefes she met had beene her owne? 
What was too hard to act or low to doe, 

But her soft pittie soone could prompt her to ? 
Whoe more restrain’d her friendship, yet did shew 
Such care of all, that it was hard to knowe 

(Soe did her tender soule her aid extend) 

The greatest stranger from her greatest friend ? 
And noe lesse favour to her foes had showne, 

But that a life so lovely could have none : 
Nor was that onely lovely, nor the case 

Did shame the jewell, for, had nature’s grace, 
Created all immortall whoe for faire 

Might with immortall goddesses compare. 

Now on her herse wee had not cipresse spread, 
Not lov’d her livinge, and not mourn’d her dead ; 
Nor had or griev’d, or fear’d, to see disioyn’d 

Soe rare a bodie from soe pure a minde. 

Great God of Shades, and greater then before, 
Now this our treasure hath increast thy store, 
When Orpheus’ harpe pleaded his suite to thee, 
Charming, or asking his Eurydice, 

{yther his love, or grief, or art prevailed 
To gain the lesse belov’d and lesse bewail’d. 

Now all the pearles dropt from the fairest eyes 
(A ransom might the greediest wish suffice), 
Move not thy most inexorable spight 
To let the day againe behould her light ; 
Although the voice which doth this boone require, 
Hath charms to shame the once prevailing lire. 

In iust revenge I hope her form divine 

Will give a jelousie to Proserpine, 

And in thy veines a feircer fire will brecde 
Than those which thy tormented subiects feede.’’— 
Much more they said, and floods of teares they wept, 
Whilst mine with theirs an equal measure kept ; 
Not onely, with compassion toucht, to see 
Them mourn for her as I should mourn for thee ; 
But wonder, too, that such exalted powers 

Had soules as soft and pittiful as ours. 
Then I perceav’d that, as fierce earthquakes make 
Noe lesse the pallace then the cottage quake, 

Soe highest states and lowest fortune prove 
Like motions from the equall power of love ; 
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Or, if in either greater passions flowe, 

They most can love and grieve who most can knowe. 
Since I left them these thoughts have been the theife 
With which I labour’d to divert my griefe ; 

Since I left you, thus have I spent my tyme ; 

This caus’d that absence which you count a crime. 

Am. Yet all their griefe did not the subiect showe ; 
Knowe you the nimphe for whome they sorrow’d so ? 

Clo. By fairest Grenewich, whose well seated towres 
In sweetnes strive with Flora’s freshest bowres, 
There where at once our greedy eyes survay 
Hills, plaines, and groves, the citie and the sea, 

Wee oft have seene her move, and heard her talke, 
Blessing the banks where she vouchsaft to walke ; 

Shee often in the sunn’s declyning heate, 

(Risinge to us when he began to sette), 

Would view the downes where wee our flocks did keepe, 
And stay to mark the bleating of our sheepe ; 

And often from her heighth hath stoopt to praise 

Our countrey sportes, and heare our countrey layes, 
Sharing with us, after her ended walke, 

Our homely cates, and our more homely talke. 

Am. I knowe her nowe, O foole! that could not see, 

By that description, that it must be shee. 
Meethinkes I heare her as shee us’d rehearse, 
Some choyser part of thy Amintas’ verse ; 

Or see her taste, in some remoter shade, 
The sillibubs which thy faire hands had made. 

Clo. What beauty did in that faire forme reside ! 
What any greatnes hath, excepting pride ! 

Eyes of soe modest yet soe bright a flame, 

To see her and to love her was the same ; 

And, if by chance, when she did neere us stand, 

Her bright smooth palme but touch’t my ruder hand, 
That did both sences soe at once delight, 

The purest swans seem’d neither soft nor white. 

Am. Lesse grace a welform’d face the sparkling eyes, 
Lesse grace the spangled starres the azure skies, 
Lesse grace our flowres the stalkes to which they ioyne, 
The vines the garden, and the grapes the vine, 

Lesse graces wool the sheepe, and grass the plaines, 
Then she grac’t all whose bloud supplied her veines. 

Clo. Think how shee grieves to whome the world did owe 
This noble nymphe for whome it sorrowes soe ! 

Gods, give her comfort in soe sad a dearth, 
Her death will paine her more than did her birth. 

Am. Think how he suffers whose sad share is most, 
We only grieve for that which hee hath lost, 

Whose heart with hers was ijoyn’d in mutuall fire, 
And who possest alone what all admire. 

Clo. Wee, weried with our sorrowe, secke reliefe ; 
They, court their passion and embrace their griefe, 
And feare to drie their teares or plaint refraine, 

As in her sorrowes death shee died againe ; 
Or to loose that, at least, were to be reft 
Of some deere legacy which shee had left. 

Am. Nor would I loose my griefe, nor ever must, 

If that bee lasting as the cause is just : 
And could you soone from such a griefe bee free, 
1 halfe would feare you scarce would grieve for mee, 

Clo, Willowes and waves be witnesses how all 
The nimphes the Gods did too, too cruel call ! 

Hark! how the wilder beastes howl out their moanes! 
How answear’d by the woods and rockic stones ! 
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Marke how the heardes and flockes doe daylie passe 
The slighted waters and neglected grasse. 

Am. How great a change wrought in so small a tyme! 
How brambles grow in place of eglantine ! 

Where with most hope wee sow’d our best of graine, 
See darnell, cockle, and could poppie raigne ; 

There rankest weedes, burrs, thorns and thistles viewe, 
Where bankes of violets and roses grew. 

Clo. Lesse ioy in feaste and games the young and gladd ; 
Lesse comfort take the pensive and the sadd 
In thicker groves whose bowes exclude the sunn, 

And streames which purling on the pebbles run ; 
Lesse ioy our wearied and our thirstie swaines 
(Their haycocks pil’d uppon our scorched plaines) 
In June, or when the dog-starre raignes, to finde 
Some fresher shade or softer breath of winde, 
And tast the springe, whose purer waters drill 
From the high topp of some exalted hill, 

And, by that water (while that winde did sweepe 
The moveing bowes) to steal a gentle sleepe : 
Lesse ioy the hearers in Amintas layes, 

Lesse ioys Amintas in the hearers praise ; 

Lesse ioy our pipes on frisking flockes conferr, 
Then thou, and J, and all, did ioy in her, 

Am. Whilst bees love flow’rs, whilst fishes ioy in floodes, 
Whilst kids love fearne, and hunters love the woods, 
Whilst sheep on fragrant meades delight to move, 
Whilst conies rockes, and wee each other love, 

Wee will this nimphe before all nimphes prefere, 
And they noe praise shall gaine whoe praise not her. 
Clo. For, (could she of noe other graces boast, 
The rest of Fortune’s guiftes and Nature’s lost,) 
Whoe her soe long, soe neare, had leave to serve, 
Whoe this attendant could alone deserve, 
Must gaine a lasting and a glorious name 
ors Ye 
Shot from a ray of Gloriana’s fame, 
Henrietta’s 

Am. Soone as her coarse with best of gums preserv’d 
Honours a tombe, on that let this be carv’d : 

‘* The greatest sorrow that the age hath knowne; 
The greatest wonder any age hath showne ; 

Though highest matcht, and born of noblest blood, 
More faire then great, and yet lesse faire then good.’’ 

Clo. What heat my heart invades! my feeble brest 

Some mightie God hath by his power possesst ; 

My voice is but the organ to his will; 

His wordes beleve, and his commands fulfill. 

‘« Then was your griefe, now let your ioy be more; 
And now invoke whom you did late deplore. 

Shee, plac’t in light to mortall eyes unus’d, 

With a celestiall glory circumfus’d, 

Noe mist from knowledge her cleere soule debarres, 
Lookes downe on cloudes and treades uppon the starres, 
Hates warre and strife, and favoures peace and rest ; 
Noe wolves your flockes, nor shall you wolves infest. 
On her particular protestation bould 

Ilas the field, and Pan may leave the fould, 

All ioyntly shew how her new power doth please, 
The humblest virgins with the Driades.’’ 

You hills, for joy to heavens your voyces raise, 
Shrubbs sound her name, and nimphes resound her praise. 
QO! shine propitious still! Four altars bee ; 

Two to Diana sacred, two to thee, 

Which, when our solemn sacrifices crowne, 

Our voice directed to our God’s renowne, 
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When for ourselves we ask content and peace, 

When for our heardes, fieldes, flockes, we aske encrease, 

When severall bowles of milke you ofter’d see, 

When equall jarres of oyle are power’d to thee, 

When young Amintas’ pipe resoundes thy praise, 

And ‘gon answeares in alternate layes, 

When change of mirth is by Jacchius made, 

By winter’s fire, and in the summer’s shade; 

When such whose antick postures most content 

The satyr’s frisking gambolls represent ; 

May then our wordes to thy blest hearing pierce, 

With whom, on earth, thy favour did converse ; 

Our humble praise and prayers benignely take, 

That wee may pay the vowes which then wee make. 
FAUCKLAND, 





Mr. Ursan, Greenwich, 18th Dec. 1837. 


WHEN Horace Walpole printed his Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Au- 
thors of England in 1758, he gave the first place to Richard Coeur-de- Lion, in 
compliance with previous authorities-—not thinking himself ‘‘at liberty to erase 
his name ;”’ but, he twitted the historiographer Rymer because he ‘‘ would me- 
tamorphose Richard into the soft lute-loving hero of poesy.” The criticism 
was not very felicitous. Within the compass of a year, Walpole “ found great 
reason to believe that Richard was actually an author ;”’ and even printed a 
sirvente historique, the composition of that monarch, from an ancient MS. pre- 
served at Florence. On this sirvente, which is comprised in the well-known 
selection of Troubadour poetry edited by M. Raynouard, the claims of Richard 
as an author have hitherto chiefly rested. We may now add to it the frag- 
ment of a love-song, which has been recently discovered at Aix,—and was one 


of the last contributions of M. Raynouard to that branch of literary history 
which he so ardently and successfully cultivated. I transcribe it from an in- 
teresting volume, entitled Annuaire historique pour l'année 1837, publié par 
la Société de UV Histoire de France; and commend the monarch and the frag- 
ment to Thomas Moore for the honor of an English metrical version. 

Yours, &c. Bouton Corney. 


FRAGMENT D’UNE CHANSON DE RICHARD CQ@UR-DE-LION. 


Ja de sos pes no m partira, 

S’il plagues qu’ieu a lui servis, 
Et sivals d’aitant m’enrequis 
Que dieises que ma dona era ; 
Qu’en ren als non ay mon voler, 
Jor ni nueh, ni matin ni ser, 

Ni als mon cor non dezira, 


Genser dona el mont no us mira, 
Guai’ e blanca coma ermis, 

Plus fresca que roza ni lis; 

Ren als non m’en desespera. 
Dieus ! si poray l’ora vezer 
Qu’ieu josta leis puesca jazer ; 
Ben ai dreg, mas trop mi tira, 


Translation, by M. Raynouard. 

Jamais je ne m'¢loignerais de ses pieds, s’il lui plaisait que je fusse son serviteur, 
et si du moins elle m’enrichissait d’autant qu’elle dit qu’elle sera ma dame; vu que 
je n’ai mon vouloir en rien autre chose, ni jour ni nuit, ni matin ni soir, et que mon 
coeur n’a d’autre désir. 

Pas un ne voit au monde plus gentille dame, gaie et blanche comme hermine, plus 
fraiche que rose ni lis; rien autre chose ne me désespére. Dieu! si je puis jamais 
voir ’heure que je puisse coucher auprés d’elle; je l’ai bien mérité, mais c’est trop 
attendre. 
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The Letters of the Martyrs: collected 
and published in 1564, with a Pre- 
face. By Miles Coverdale. (re-print. 
1837.) 


WE are sincerely rejoiced at the re- 
print of this affecting and admirable 
work ; a work that must be ever dear 
to all attached to that religion, the 
preservation of which, under God’s 
favour, was owing to the courage, 
faith, hope, and perseverance of those 
holy men who, in their calm and 
patient endurance of persecution, in 
their unflinching maintenance of the 
sound doctrine of Scripture, and in 
their faith and reliance on the promises 
of God, came not a whit behind the 
noblest and most sacred martyrs of 
the apostolic Church. Their lives 
cannot be viewed without the warmest 
feelings of reverence and love; their 
sufferings cannot be contemplated 
without the deepest and most painful 
commiseration of their fate, detesta- 
tion of their persecutors, and won- 
der and admiration of their fortitude 
and endurance. What a striking con- 
trast these letters afford between the 
sufferers and their tormentors! How 
they set forth the gentle and patient 
remonstrance, the accurate and pro- 
found learning, the sound consequen- 
tial reasoning of the one, and the 
brutal tyranny, ignorance, sophistry, 
meanness, and effrontery of the other ! 
To have assumed such a constancy in 
death, what must the lives of these 
men have been ?—Be sure, that luxury 
had never enervated, ambition had 
never seduced, pride had never inflated, 
nor even learning and study itself 
ever misdirected or misemployed the 
strength of those faculties which they 
had consecrated to the increase of 
pure religion and to the honour and 
service of God. They died the death 
of the righteous, for as the righteous 
they lived ; and they held out a noble 
example to all future generations of 
the strength of those principles which 
areligion grounded in the true faith 
can give, in overcoming all that the 
powers of the world can unite against 
them. Here may be seen the true and 
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venerable pictures of Cranmer and 
Ridley, of Latimer and Bradford, of 
Careless and of Saunders, in their 
latest hour of imprisonment, suffering, 
and death; manfully, and to the last, 
maintaining and strengthening the 
faith in which they lived; yet not so 
much employed in describing their 
own suffering, as not rather to find de- 
light in encouraging their friends and 
relations to hold fast their integrity, 
and in endeavouring to lessen the grief 
they suffered for their sakes. Whata 
beautiful and affecting letter is that 
which Ridley wrote as his last fare- 
well (p. 59), a little before he suffered ; 
when he was ‘‘as a man minding 
to take a far journey, and to depart 
from his familiar friends, hath a de- 
sire to bid these friends farewell.” 


‘« Farewell, my dear brother George 
Shipside, whom I have ever found faith- 
ful, trusty, and living in all state and 
condition. Farewell, my dear sister Alice 
his wife; I am glad to hear that thou 
dost take Christ’s Cross in good part. 
Farewell, my well-beloved brother John 
Ridley of the Waltoune; and you, my 
gentle and loving sister Elizabeth, whom, 
beside the natural league of amity, your 
tender love, which you were said ever to 
bear towards me above the rest of your 
brethren, doth bind me to love; your 
daughter Elizabeth, I bid farewell, whom 
I love for the meck and gentle spirit that 
God has given her, which is a precious 
thing in the sight of God. Farewell, my 
beloved sister of Unthank, with all your 
children, my nephews and nieces. Since 
the departure of my brother Hugh, my 
mind was to have been unto them in 
the stead of their father. Farewell, my 
well- beloved and worshipful cousin, 
Master Nicholas Ridley, of Willimounts- 
wick, and your wife, and thank you for 
all your kindness, showed both to me and 
also to your own kinsfolk and mine; so 
I pray you, good cousin, as my hope and 
trust is in you, continue and increase in 
the maintenance of truth, honesty, right- 
eousness, and all true godliness, and to 
the uttermost of your power to withstand 
falsehood, untruth, unrighteousness, and 
all ungodliness, which is forbad and con- 
demned by the word and laws of God. 
Farewell, my young cousin Ralph Whit- 
field. Oh! your time was very short 
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with me. My mind was to have done you 
good; but yet you caught in that little 
time a loss; but I trust it shall be recom- 
pensed, as it shall please Almighty God. 
Farewell, all my whole kindred and coun- 
trymen ;—farewell, in Christ, altogether. 
The Lord, which is the searcher of secrets, 
knoweth that, according to my heart’s de- 
sire, my hope was of late that I should 
come among you, and to have brought 
forth the abundance of Christ’s holy 
Gospel, according to the duty of that 
office and ministry whereunto among you 
I was chosen, named, and appointed, by 
the mouth of that, our late peerless prince, 
King Edward; and so also denounced 
openly in his Court by his Privy Coun- 
cil, I warn you all, my beloved kinsfolk 
and countrymen, that you be not amazed 
nor astonished at the kind of my depar- 
ture or dissolution: but I ensure you I 
think it the most honour that ever I was 
called unto in all my life; and thereto I 
thank my God heartily for it, that it hath 
pleased him to call me, of his great mercy, 
unto this high honour to suffer death 
willingly for his sake and in his cause ; 
unto the which honour he called the holy 
prophets and his dearly beloved apostles, 
and his blessed chosen martyrs : for know 
ye that I doubt no more but that the 
causes wherefore I am put to death, are 
God’s causes and the causes of the Truth, 
than I doubt that the Gospel which John 
wrote is the Gospel of Christ, or that 
Paul’s Epistles are the Word of God. 
And, to have a heart willing to abide and 
stand in God’s cause and in Christ’s 
quarrel even unto the end, I ensure thee, 
O Man! it is an inestimable and honour- 
able gift of God, given only unto the true 
elect and dearly beloved children of God 
and inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven,”’ 
&e. &e. 


After a beautiful description of the 
Reformed Church as it had grown up 
in the days of Edward, and the rob- 
bery, theft, and sacrilege it subse- 
quently suffered, he proceeds in the 
same strain of affectionate eloquence 
to address the University where he 
was brought up: 

‘¢ Farewell, therefore, Cambridge, my 
loving mother and tender nurse! If I 
should not acknowledge thy manifold 
benefits, at the least, love thee again, 
truly were I to be accounted ungrate and 
unkind. What benefits hadst thou ever 
that thou usest not to give and bestow 
upon thy best beloved children that thou 
thoughtest too goodforme? Thou didst 
bestow on me all thy school degrees; of 
thy common offices, the Chaplainship of 
the University ; the office of the Proctor- 
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ship, and of acommon reader ; and of thy 
private commodities and emoluments in 
colleges, what was it that thou madest 
me not partner of it ?—First, to be a 
scholar; then Fellow; then, after my 
departure from thee, thou calledst me 
again to a Mastership of a right worship- 
ful college. I thank thee, my loving 
mother, for all this thy kindness; and I 
pray God that his laws, and the sincere 
Gospel of Christ, may ever be truly taught 
and faithfully learned in thee. Farewell, 
Pembroke Hall, of late mine own college, 
my cure, my charge! What case thou art 
in now, God knoweth—I know not well. 
Thou wert ever named, since I knew thee 
(which is now a thirty years ago), to be 
studious, well-learned, and a great setter- 
forth ef Christ’s Gospel and of God’s true 
Word :—so I found thee, and, blessed be 
God, so I left thee at last. Woe is me! 
for my own dear college, if thou ever suffer 
thyself by any means to be brought from 
that trade. In thy orchard, (the walls, 
butts, and trees, if they could speak, 
would bear me witness,) I learned without 
book almost all Paul’s Epistles ; yea, and, 
I ween, all the canonical epistles, save 
only the Apocalypse ; of which study, al- 
though in time a great part did depart from 
me, yet the sweet smell thereof, I trust, 
I shall carry with me into Heaven: for 
the profit thereof I think I have felt in all 
my lifetime ever after; and, I ween, of 
late (whether they abide there now or no 
I cannot tell) there were that did the like. 
The Lord grant that this zeal and love 
toward that part of God’s Word, which 
is a key and true commentary to all holy 
Scripture, may ever abide in that college 
so long as the world shall endure. 

‘From Cambridge, I was called into 
Kent by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Thomas Cranmer, that most revered 
father and man of God, and of him by 
and by sent to be Vicar of Herne in 
East Kent: wherefore, farewell Herne, 
thou worshipful and wealthy parish! the 
first cure whereunto I was called to mi- 
nister God’s Word. Thou hast heard of 
my mouth often times the Word of God 
preached, not after the Popish trade, but 
after the Christ’s Gospel. Oh! that the 
fruit had answered to the seed! and yet 
I must acknowledge me to be thy debtor 
for the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
which at that time I acknowledge God 
had not revealed to me; but I bless God 
in all that godly virtue and zeal of God’s 
Word, which the Lord by preaching of 
his Word did kindle, manifestly, both in 
the heart, and life, and works of that 
godly woman there my Lady Phines.* 





* Probably Elizabeth, wife of John 
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‘¢ Farewell, thou Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury, the Metropolitic See whereof 
once I was a member !—To speak things 
pleasant unto thee, I dare not, for dan- 
ger of conscience and displeasure of my 
Lord God; and to say what lieth in my 
heart, were now too much, and I fear 
were able to do thee now but little good : 
nevertheless, for the friendship I have 
found in seme there, and for charity sake, 
I wish thee to be washed clean of all 
worldliness and ungodliness, that thou 
mayest be found of God (after thy name) 
Christ’s Church in deed and in truth. 

‘* Farewell, Rochester! some time my 
Cathedral See ; in whom, to say the truth, 
I did find much gentleness and obedience ; 
and I trust thou wilt not say the contrary 
but I did use it to God’s glory and thine 
own profit in God. 

‘“‘ To Westminster, other advertisement 
in God I have not now to say than I have 
said before to the Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury: and so God give thee of his 
grace that thou mayest learn, in deed and 
in truth, to please him after his own 
laws: and thus fare you well. 

‘“*Oh! London! London!—To whom 
now may I speak in thee, or whom shall I 
bid farewell? Shall I speak to the Pre- 
bendaries of St. Paul’s? Alas! all that 
loved God’s Word and were true setters- 
forth thereof are now, as I hear say, some 
burnt and slain, others exiled and banish- 
ed, and some holden in hard prisons and 
appointed daily to be put to most cruel 
death for Christ’s Gospel’s sake. As for 
the rest of them, I know that they could 
never brook me well, nor I could never 
delight in them. Shall I speak to the 
See thereof, wherein of late I was placed, 
almost and not fully by the space of 
three years ?—But what may I say to it, 
being (as I say I am) deposed and ex- 
pulsed by judgment as an unjust usurper 
of that room ?—Oh ! judgment! can this 
be just judgment, to condemn the chief 
minister of God’s Word, the pastor and 
Bishop of the diocese, and never bring 
him into judgment, that he might have 
heard what crimes were laid to his 
charge, nor never suffer him to have any 
place nor time to answer for himself ? 
Thinkest thou that hereafter, when true 
justice shall take place, that this judgment 
ean be allowed either of God or man? 
Well! as for the cause and whole matter 
of my deposition and the spoil of my goods 
which thou possessest; yet I refer it unto 
God, which is a just judge, and I beseech 
God, if it be his pleasure, that that which 
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is but my personal wrong, be not laid to 
thy charge in the latter day: this only 
can I pray for.’’ 


Then follows a stern and eloquent 
apostrophe— 


‘* To the wicked and bloody See that has 
set up the altars of idolatry, babbling to 
the people in a strange tongue. His 
hands (of Christ) O thou whorish drab! 
thou shalt never escape. Instead of my 
farewell to thee, now I say, Fie, fie on 
thee, fie upon thee, filthy drab, and all 
thy false prophets.”” 


The good old man, however, moved 
in his spirit, would not leave his once- 
beloved city with a curse :— 


‘*Yet, O London! I may not leave 
thee thus. Among the worshipful of the 
city, and especially which were in office 
of mayoralty (yea, and in other citizens 
also whom to name now it shall not be 
necessary,) in the time of my ministry, 
which was for the latter part of Sir Row- 
land Hill’s year,* unto Sir George Barnes’s 
year,t and a great part thereof, I do ac- 
knowledge that I found no small huma- 
nity and gentleness, as methought. But 
to say the truth, that I do esteem above 
all other for true Christian kindness which 
is showed in God’s cause and done for his 
sake. Wherefore, O Dobbes, Dobbes! 
alderman and knight,} thou in thy year 
didst win my heart for evermore, for that 
honourable act, that most blessed work of 
God, of the erecting and setting up of 
Christ’s hospital and truly religious houses, 
which by thee and through thee were 
begun. For thou, like a man of God, 
when the matter was moved for the relief 
of Christ’s poor needy members, to be 
helpen from extreme misery, hunger, and 
famine ; thy heart, I say, was moved with 
pity, and as Christ’s high honourable 
officer in that cause, thou calledst together 
thy brethren the aldermen of the city, 
before whom thou brakest the matter for 
the poor, thou didst plead their cause, yea 
and not only in thine own person thou 
didst set forth Christ’s cause, but to fur- 
ther the matter then brought me into the 
council chamber of the city, before the 
aldermen alone, whom thou hadst assem- 
bled together to hear me speak what I 
would say, as an advocate by office and 
duty in the poor man’s cause. * * 
And thou, O Sir George Barnes, ine 
wast, in thy year, not only a furtherer and 
continuer of that which before thee by thy 
predecessor was well begun, but also didst 





Fyneux, or Fiennes, ‘the which in thys 
world had ever good fame,’’ as says her 
epitaph in Herne church. 
25, 1539. 


She died Aug. 


* Lord Mayor in 1550-1. 

+ 1553-4, 

¢ Sir Richard Dobbes, Lord Mayor in 
1552-3, 
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labour to have perfected the work, that 
it should have been an absolute thing, and 
a perfect spectacle of true Christianity 
and godliness unto ali Christendom. 
Thine endeavour was to have set up an 
House of Occupations,* both that all 
kind of poverty, being able to work, 
should not have lacked whereupon pro- 
fitably they might have been employed to 
their own relief, and to the profit and 
commodity of the commonwealth and the 
city ; and also to have retired thither the 
poor babes brought up at hospitals, when 
they had come to a certain age and 
strength, and also those which, in the 
hospitals aforesaid, had been cured of their 
diseases. And tv have brought this to 
pass, thou obtainest (not without great 
diligence and labour of thee and thy bre- 
thren) of that godly King Edward, that 
Christian and peerless Prince’s hand, his 
princely palace of Bridewell; and what 
other things to the performance of the 
same, and under what condition is not 
unknown. That this their endeavour hath 
not had like success, the fault is not in 
thee, but in the state and condition of the 
time. Which the Lord of his infinite 
mercy vouchsafe to amend, when it shall 
be his gracious will and pleasure,’’ &c. 


We are obliged to break off here 
much against our will, for of this elo- 
quent and touching composition many 
fine and affecting parts are yet to 
come; but we wish to leave room, 
however insufficiently small, for some 
account of the miserable imprisonment 
and sufferings of another martyr in the 
cause of Christ, who was then fallen, 
like Ridley, under the wrathful power 
of Antichrist. 


“ A Report of Bishop Hooper's most 
cruel handling by Babington, that enemy 
of God and of his truth, then warden of 
the Fleet. 

‘* The first of September, 1553, I was 
committed unto the Fleet from Richmond, 
to have the liberty of the prison. And 
within six days after I paid for my liberty 
five pounds sterling to the warden of the 





* Here we find the destitution of the 
poor becoming the subject of grave and 
anxious deliberation with the Citizens of 
London, calling in the Bishop to promote 
general charity and attention by his autho- 
rity ; and in the case of Sir G. Barnes we 
see the rise of workhouses, or houses of 
occupation, to give them employment. 
We also see King Edward the Sixth, at 
the Lord Mayor’s urgent request, giving 
up his palace of Bridewell for that pur- 
pose.—-Ep. 
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Fleet for fees, who immediately upon the 
payment thereof, complained unto Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and so 
was I committed to close prison one quar- 
ter of a year, in the tower chamber of the 
Fleet, and used very extremely. Then, 
by the means of a good gentleman, I had 
liberty to come down to dinner and sup- 
per, but not to speak with any of my 
friends ; but as soon as dinner and supper 
was done to repair to my chamber again. 
Notwithstanding, whilst I came down thus 
to dinner and supper, the warden and his 
wife picked quarrels with me, and com- 
plained untruly of me to their great friend 
the Bishop of Winchester. 

‘¢ After one quarter of a year and some- 
what more, the warden and his wife fell 
out with me, for the wicked mass; and there- 
upon the warden resorted to the Bishop 
of Winchester and obtained to put me 
into the wards, where I have continued a 
long time, having nothing appointed to me 
for my bed but a little pad of straw, a 
rotten covering with a tick and a few fea- 
thers therein, the chamber being vile and 
stinking, until, by God’s means, good 
people sent me bedding to lie on. Of 
the one side of which prison is the sink 
and filth of all the house, and on the other 
side the town ditch ; so that the stench 
of the house hath infected me with divers 
diseases. During which time I have been 
very sick, and the doors, bars, hasps, and 
chains being all closed and made fast upon 
me, I have mourned, cried, and called for 
help. But the warden, when he hath 
known me many times ready to die, and 
when the poor men of the wards hath 
called to help me, hath commanded the 
doors to be kept shut, and charged that 
none of his men should come at me, saying, 
‘ Let him alone, it were a good riddance 
of him.’ And among many other times, 
he did thus the 18 of October, 1553, as 
many can witness. I paid always like a 
Baron to the said warden, as well in fees 
as for my board, which was 20 shillings a 
week, besides my man’s table, until I 
was wrongfully deprived of my bishoprick. 
And since that time I have paid him as 
the best gentleman doth in his house ; yet 
hath he used me worse and more vile than 
the veriest slave that ever came to the hall 
commons. The same warden hath also 
imprisoned my man, William Downton, 
and stripped him out of his clothes to 
search for letters and could find none, but 
only a little remembrance of good people’s 
names, that gave me their alms to relieve 
me in prison; and to undo them also, the 
warden delivered the same bill unto the 
said Stephen Gardiner, God’s enemy and 
mine. I have suffered imprisonment about 
18 months, my goods, living, friends, and 
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comfort taken from me, the queen owing 
me by just account fourscore pounds or 
more. She hath put me in prison, and 
giveth nothing to find* me, neither is 
there suffered any to come at me whereby 
I might have relief. I am with a wicked 
man and woman, so that I see no remedy 
saving God's help, but I shall be cast 
away in prison, before I can come to judg- 
ment. But I commit my just cause to 
God, whose will be done, whether it be 
life or death. Jonn Hooprr.”’ 


We again strongly recommend this 
volume as a fit companion to the book 
of Homilies of our Church. And, as 
the editor justly observes, the letters 
in it seem to meet two opposite evils, 
to which we are greatly exposed in 
these latter days,—latitudinarianism 
and spiritual pride. There is a defici- 
ency of a few biographical notes: 
those appended to our extracts are our 
own. And now let us withdraw with 
the words of one of our truly Christian 
poets on our lips. 


* A Patriot's vilood 

Well spent in such a strife, may earn indeed 
And may ensure to his beloved land 
The sweets of Liberty and equal laws, 
But Martyrs struggle for a brighter prize, 
And win it with more pain. Their blood is shed 
In confirmation of the noblest claim, 
Our claim to feed upon immortal truth, 
To walk with God, to be divinely free, 
To soar and to anticipate the skies ; 
Yet few remember them. They lived unknown 
Till Persecution dragg’d them into fame, 
And chas’d them up to heaven. Their ashes 

flew, 
No marble tells us whither: with their names, 
No bard embalms and sanctifies his song, 
And History, so warm on meaner themes, 
Is cold on that. She execrates indeed 
The tyranny that doom’d them to the fire, 
But gives the glorious sufferers little praise. 





Sermons, §c. By the Rev. W. L. 


Bowles. 
THE first sermon in this volume 
is entitled ‘ The English Village 
Church,” preached in aid of the So- 
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ciety for Building New Churches. It 
is written in a strain of sober piety, 
of kind and charitable feeling, and 
with a most devoted attachment to 
that pure and reformed Church, in 
whose care, as in a sacred temple, the 
flame of true devotion purest burns. 
The advantages of a parochial clergy, 
of a moral, quiet, learned and chari- 
table body of men diffused throughout 
the kingdom, resident in almost every 
village, talking with the strong man 
at his board, and comforting the sick 
man on his bed, are here enforced 
with an honest earnestness worthy of 
the subject. 


‘There is something in the very sight 
of these numerous sacred buildings rising 
through the country which call up our 
better feelings. What weary traveller has 
seen the last rays of the sun on a dis- 
tant church, who has not thought of that 
country beyond the grave, to which he 
is hastening? Who has seen the morn- 
ing sun on the spires and pinnacles of 
the grey cathedrals, without the feeling 
of religious hope? Now, remember that 
all the ministers of peace, who in humble 
retirement spend their days, must have 
a knowledge of the gospel in the original 
tongue ; many are accomplished scholars ; 
and in general the modest mansion, called 
for distinction ‘ the parsonage,’ contains 
educated sons, virtuous and dutiful daugh- 
ters, and a mistress always at hand to 
overlook the rural school or visit the 
poor. Is this a picture of imagination? 
No! it is a picture to be seen in almost 
all the villages of the land.’’ 


Mr. Bowles then traces the endow- 
ments of these churches, and the 
works of charity and love wrought by 
them. The tens of thousands rescued 
from misery and vice and restored in 
the profession of the true faith; and 
he most wisely and justly enforces 
the absolute necessity of such a vest- 
ed provision for the ministry as to 
render them independent of the ca- 
price, the temper, and the factions of 
the congregation ;f and he shows the 





* Support. 


_ t The insults to which the clergy are exposed, whenever they are not in income 
independent of the parishioners, is not perhaps generally known. In the new chapels 
about London, the income of the minister is derived from pew rents; in some sense 
therefore he is dependent ; and we are quite aware of the habit of sending anonymous 
letters to him, when a person is displeased, as well as of the annoyances of the 
vestry. In the country, having no other resource, an offended parishioner revenges 
himself by absence from the church, and depriving Aimself of all religious ordinances. 
On this subject the ‘‘ Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister” should be read; a 
hook now, though reluctantly, allowed to be authentic, 
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difference between a constantly resi- 
dent clergyman of the Established 
Church, and the occasional and heb- 
domadal visits of a Dissenting Mi- 
nister. The discourse terminates in 
one of those pleasing and affecting 
passages which exhibits practically 
the moral it has taught; showing 
the kind, familiar, and pastoral con- 
nexion that has subsisted so long 
between Mr. Bowles and his interest- 
ing and attached flock at Bremhill. 
Passages containing such sentiments 
as these have a delightful odour of 
primitive Christianity on them, and 
carry us back to the days of Gilpin 
and Hooke, and Hammond, who have 
passed away themselves, but whose 
good deeds and whose immortal works 
remain to testify of them. 


‘* If one-fiftieth or one-hundredth part 
were true of all that is clamoured so 
rudely against the Establishment, it would 
be in vain to ask for subscriptions for 
more churches; but the handmaid of the 
lamb, in the front of society, she lifts 
her head, still honoured,—still beloved, 
though assailed with unmerited reproach. 
No, that old man, whose grey locks are 
hanging over his prayer-book, which with 
his Bible has been so many years and 
through so many troubles and trials his 
companions, would tell revilers how much 
he prizes the religion of his fathers, long 
since gone down to the grave; that in- 
teresting family of love, those children 
who grew up at their father’s and their 
mother’s side,—those numerous poor chil- 
dren, who fill the chancel, instructed and 
clothed by the benevolence of one in the 
highest station of life, of whom I could 
speak with warmth that would fill my 
eyes with tears did not the place forbid 
a word that might seem like worldly flat- 
tery—these all bear witness—‘ how plea- 
sant is thy dwelling-place, O Lord!’ 
These are witnesses, and ten thousand 
churches throughout the land can witness 
the same, how much the rich and the 
poor are attached to that communion in 
which they were baptized, and in which 
they will be buried in peace, notwith- 
standing the legions of discordant dissent 
combined against it. In the course of 
nature it will not be long before my grey 
hairs, who have lived among you so many 
years, will be brought down, I hope and 
pray in peace. My last abode will be in 
that chancel, where all the young are now 
assembled, and who will remember me. 
I could not wish a better epitaph, than 
the expression of a poor child on the de- 
parture of a neighbour, a man of genius, 
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. a conscientious clergyman and a friend, 


whose affecting life has been just pub- 
lished. But my last prayer will be ‘ pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem, for my bre- 
thren and companions’ sake I have wished 
you prosperity.’ ’’ 


The next discourse is called ‘‘ St. 
Peter and the Keys,”’ preached in Bo- 
wood Chapel, on the cartoons of Ra- 
phael. In this discourse we meet 
with an explanation of a most affect- 
ing and somewhat mysterious speech 
of Christ, relating to the beloved dis- 
ciple, which we think very ingenious, 
and to us entirely new. 


‘* And what shall this man do? said 
Peter to Christ, inquiring the fate of him 
whom Jesus most loved.— If he wait till 
I come, what is that to thee ??—now it is 
generally understood that that waiting 
was till the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem when Christ may be said to 
have come, as the Jewish polity was de- 
stroyed, ‘ but St. John waited thirty years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem,’—he 
waited till he was upwards of an hun- 
dred years old,—he waited till Christ did 
come—not indeed in the flesh, but illus- 
triously visible and distinctly audible in 
a most glorified form, and speaking the 
very same words as when he appeared 
transfigured on the Mount. This last 
surviving disciple was now an outcast 
among the vilest of mankind, condemned 
for their crimes to a solitary island. If 
there could be conceived a situation more 
forlorn and desolate than another, where 
the appearance and presence of the be- 
loved Lord from his throne of glory 
would be necessary for the encourage- 
ment and support of an aged disciple—it 
would be now. * * * * If, looking 
back on his past life he may have often 
thought of the last words of his beloved 
Lord, he might at times have given way 
to despondency,—when, lo! that very 
Lord did come—did stand over him—‘ did 
lay his right hand on him, as glorious as 
described in the opening of the mysterious 
Apocalypse. His eyes were as a flame 
of fire, and his voice as the sound of 
many waters, and his countenance as the 
sun shining in his strength.’ The aged 
disciple sank with awe at the feet of his 
recognised master,—he heard the tones 
of his remembered voice, all that had 
passed, and in particular what this kind 
master had said respecting his waiting, 
doubtless rushed into his memory, when 
he saw this glorious apparition, and heard 
the words, now doubly felt in his deso- 
lation upon earth, which said, as on the 
Mount of Vision—‘Fear not, I am the 
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First and the Last.’ Thus Christ did 
come! The second is left to us. This 
aged and last disciple did wait till he 
came, according to what had been fore- 
told at the time when these awful words 
were uttered. He waited till seven 
Christian churches had been establish- 
ed in Asia, he himself being the angel 
or bishop at Ephesus, of the most illus- 
trious of those churches; for he lived 
to be restored, and closed his eyes in 
peace.’’ 


There is a very pleasing discourse, 
written with good argument, as well 
as with cloquence, called ‘‘The Do- 
mestic Chapel, The Parish Church, 
and the Diocesan Cathedral.” But we 
must pass over it for lack of space to 
come to the next, called ‘‘ Paul in Cy- 
prus,” where the miracle was _per- 
formed on him called the Sorcerer. 
Mr. Bowles asks why this particular 
spot was chosen for the miraculous 
display of God’s power? He men- 
tions that this island, Cyprus, was 
frequented much by people of all na- 
tions, and whence the inéelligence of 
this signal event would be spread to 
the most remote regions of the known 
world. 


‘‘ All in the track of the Phoenician 
traders are the nations renowned for arts 
and arms, Greece and Rome, the illus- 
trious city of the converted Proconsul, 
and far to the north-west in the outer 
seas, this then barbarian land. So 
that, almost simultaneously, together with 
more distinguished countries, Britain, vi- 
sited by the Pheenician ships, may 
have received the tidings of a Roman 
Lord in authority being converted to the 
faith of Christ, by a miracle wrought in 
his sight, and a judgment inflicted on the 
opposer of this faith, by a word. The 
tidings of this singular event being borne 
by every wind to the furthest extent of 
the Roman empire, and to the furthest ex- 
tent of the known world.”’ 


This observation appears to us not 
only to be very ingenious, but soberly 
and soundly to speak the language of 
Truth. 

The sermon called ‘‘ Paul at Athens” 
is inspired by the subject, as the 
great painter himself was, on whose 
works the preacher is discoursing, 
and is throughout eloquent and ex- 
pressive. Raffaele has here a com- 
mentator who feels and extends the 
exquisite and severe sublimity of his 
creation :— 
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‘« But the mighty scene is before us! 
The city of cities, with all its temples, its 
porticoes, and palaces. The city whose 
ancient glory is yet witnessed by the 
marble ruins and magnificent remains of 
those very temples, on the same hill 
where the poor apostle stood, near eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, preaching the 
lowly Jesus and the life to come.”’ 

We cannot close our page on these 
discourses without saying, that we 
think them as impressive as any we 
know, and that the impression comes 
through the simple, earnest, affection- 
ate spirit that pervades them. They 
are not such as could be delivered by 
every one; by a young man, or one 
unacquainted with his parishioners ; 
they demand a sympathy in the hearer, 
and they expect to find one, The 
preacher speaks to his flock as to his 
family—as persons he has long known, 
whose virtues he has justly estimated, 
whose failings he has gently rebuked, 
and whose wants he has liberally re- 
lieved. Such language as this shows a 
confidence existing between the pastor 
and his people; they both understand 
and feel what he says. This is the de- 
sirable point to be obtained; but, like 
other desirable things, it must be 
sought to be found. It must arise 
from years and years of mutual ac- 
quaintance, confidence, obligation, es- 
teem, from favours conferred, and fa- 
vours received ; fromthe minister know- 
ing the virtues which cluster round 
the domestic hearth; and from the 
people feeling assured that they have 
in that minister, a faithful and sincere 
friend in their difficulties, a comforter 
in their afflictions, and a guide in their 
religious duties. Besides this, as to 
the sterling quality of these sermons ;— 
they are expressed in language always 
plain, yet always elegant and select ; 
and occasionally as the subject allows, 
when speaking of village manners and 
village scenery,—the descriptions are 
pleasing and picturesque, and bespeak 
the poet’s eye. We wish no greater 
blessing to any minister of the Lord, 
than that he could preach such dis- 
courses as these, with the same assu- 
rance, that they would be inlike manner 
received; but we see some verses, to us 
unknown before, in a note on one of 
the sermons, and which may be here 
added with propriety to close our sub- 
ject :-— 
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On Biehop S. Ward's College of Matrone, 
at Salisbury. 


There is but one stage more, in life’s long 
way ! 
Oh! widow’d woman! sadly on your path 
Hath evening, bringing change of scenes and 
friends, 
Descended, since the morn of hope shone fair ; 
And lonely age is yours, whose tears have 
fallen 
Upon a husband’s grave, with whom, long 
Amid the quietude of village scenes, _[since, 
Ye walk’d, and saw your little children grow 
Like lovely plants beside you, or adorn 
Each lowly village scene, like lovely flowers, 
And heard the bells upon the Sabbath morn 
Chime to the village church—when he you 
lov’d 
Walk’d by their side to prayer. 
—These images 
Of days long past,—of love and village life, 
You never can forget; and many a plant 
Green growing, at the panes of your last home, 
And one full primrose in small earthen vase, 
And birdcage in the sunshine at the door, 
Remember you, tho’ in a city pent, 
Of morning walks, along the village lane, 
Of the lark singing thro’ the vernal hail, 
Of swallows skimming thro’ the garden pond ; 
Remember you—of children and of friends 
Parted, and pleasant summers gone. 
— Tis meet 
To nurse such recollections—not with pain, 
But in submission to the will of Heaven ! 
Thankful that here, as the calm eve of life, 
In pious privacy, steals on, one hearth 
Of charity is yours,—and cold must be 
That heart, which, of the changes of the world 
Unmindful, could receive you but as guests 
Who had seen happier days! 
Yet one stage more, 
And your long rest will be with him you lov’d! 





Trelawny of Treluwne, or the Prophecy, 
a Legend of Cornwall. By Mrs. 
Bray, author of De Foix, Fitz of 
Fitz-ford, the Talba, the Whitehoods, 
Warleigh, Borders of the Tamar and 
Tavy, &c. §c. 

THE progress of Mrs. Bray to that 
rank in literature to which her talents 
and perseverance entitle her, will be 
found to have been marked through- 
out its different stages in our volumes. 
When we said, in a former Review, 
that we scarcely knew any one so well 
qualified to fill up the vacuum left by 
the death of Sir Walter Scott, in the 
line of historical romance, as Mrs. 
Bray, we uttered no hasty or vain 
prediction. In every fresh production 


she has risen beyond her former, and 
we mistake if Trelawny of Trelawne 
do not prove the most popular of all, 
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If this author’s genius could scatter 
the bright rays of imagination over 
ideal scenes, how much more forcibly 
must they be developed when she 
paints from nature, from existing local 
traditions and manners, from scenes 
which have been presented actually to 
her eye. Feeling, whether in poetry, 
painting, or descriptive writing, con- 
stitutes its excellence ; sound sense and 
moral principle,its utility. In all these 
points it will be no difficult matter 
to establish Mrs. Bray’s claims. The 
ancient residence and demesne of the old 
Cornish family of Trelawny, the part 
that family had occasionally borne in 
the history of by-gone times, presented 
an inviting theme. Mrs. Bray visited 
Trelawne, collected the traditions which 
still lingered on the spot, and, under 
the fiction of a collection of family 
letters there preserved, has concocted 
a tale not inferior in vraisemblance to 
the productions of Swift, Cervantes, 
or De Foe. The letters which the 
writer has made the vehicle of her 
narrative will be considered, we doubt 
not, as authentic by many a good 
antiquary, and be as piously believed 
as the existence of ‘‘Capt. Lemuel 
Gulliver ”’ or of ‘‘ the Cavalier” were 
by us in our younger days. Not that 
atTrelawne were wanting papers which 
were enough to turn the heads of half 
the autograph collectors in London, 
and which Mrs. Bray does us the 
honour to say, made her think of her 
old respected friend Mr. Sylvanus 
Urban, and the articles which he 
thence might have furnished for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, ‘even till it 
should add another century to the date 
of its instructive existence.’’ We have 
no egotistical feeling in appropriating 
the compliment ; for a life prolonged 
beyond a century has cured us of the 
vanity of thinking more highly of 
ourselves than we ought. We shall 
not deprive our readers of the benefit 
of developing forthemselvesthe interest. 
ing tale which is interwoven by Mrs. 
Bray in her collection of Trelawny 
papers; suffice it to say, that the 
scene is laid about the period of the 
reign of the bigoted James the Second, 
when Monmouth’s rebellion, the trial 
of the Seven Bishops, of whom Sir 
Jonathan Trelawny was one, their 
acquittal, &c. so rapidly succeeded 
each other, and merged in that glorious 
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revolution which has proved the foun- 
dation of our civil and religious liberty, 
that liberty which it is the aim of the 
good of all parties to consolidate on 
the ‘‘ surest foundation,” if by different 
means, and which it is the object, in 
ignorance or folly, of political empirics 
to undermine. Mrs. Bray heightens 
the genuine character of her letters by 
the incidental mention of varieus 
events, customs, and characters, which 
were passing on the worldly stage at 
the close of the seventeenth century. 
We proceed rapidly to some few 
touches of Mrs. Bray’s pencil, which 
will give our readers a taste of its 
quality.” Mr. Davies Gilbert, the 
editor of the History of Cornwall, 
just published, will thank her for the 
following graphic sketch of the exist- 
ing mansion of the Trelawnies. 


‘‘ Ascending a steep hill, we passed 
through the extensive and beautiful woods 
of Trelawne—beautiful even now, when 
the last leaves of autumn were of the 
deepest russet, only here and there varied 
with the green of some few firs, or from 
the pendent ivy twisted round the trunks 
and branches of an oak, beech, or elm. 
There was something, however, even in 
the melancholy tone that these autumnal 
tints gave to the whole landscape, that 
well accorded with the feelings which 
associate themselves with a visit to the 
old mansion of a family so ancient and so 
venerable, whose forefathers, now moulder- 
ing in the dust, have enrolled their names 
in the deathless records of their country’s 
honour. A thousand thoughts of this 
nature rushed upon me as with an eye of 

' deep interest I looked on the stillness and 
solemnity of the surrounding scene. 
Woods arose from the sides of a steep 
ravine, to the very summit of the hills 
that form a considerable part of the 
domain. They rose, 

‘ Tier above tier, a woody theatre 

Of stateliest view.’ 
A small rivulet made its course through 
the bottom of this ravine, and the game, 
which was here abundant, was now and 
then startled from their covert, by our 
intrusion in the neighbourhood of their 
secret haunts. We once more came into 
an open road leading to the village of 
Pelynt, that ran past the barton or farm 
belonging to the manor. On turning 
through some open gates, near this spot, 
we entered beneath an avenue of trees, 
from between whose branches and trunks 
we caught sight of the south front of 
Trelawne. This was not the most striking 
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point of view for a traveller in search of 
the picturesque, since the southern part 
of the house having been accidentally 
destroyed by fire, was rebuilt about the 
time of Queen Ann, and displays all the 
heaviness and formality which distin- 
guished the domestic architecture of that 
period. Sweeping round the lawn, we 
drove up tothe great entrance: there the 
house is seen to advantage ; for there the 
gothic and battlemented tower in which 
that entrance is placed, and the chapel 
erected temp. Henry VI. adjoining it, 
give a noble character to the whole of 
the ancient portion of the building. The 
old gate-house, the terraces, the fountain, 
and the paradise garden (for so was that 
ornamental garden called), are all gone, 
swept away, many years since, by the 
innovating hand of modern improvement, 
I would they had been spared, for, though 
they would ill agree with the light elegance 
of the refinements of a modern country 
seat, yet they would have accorded well 
with the massive character of what here 
still remain of other times, The view 
seen from the house presents a combina- 
tion of old trees and park-like scenery, 
though the red deer, which once formed a 
noble finish to the character of the park, 
are all gone, and cows and sheep now graze 
on the herbage in their stead.’’ P. 12. 


The following are specimens of the 
depth and religious tendency of Mrs. 
Bray’s occasional aphorisms ; and the 
reader at every turn of either the most 
playful or most pathetic description 
will meet with some little sentences as 
instructive as these, which, like a well- 
aimed shaft from a concealed archer, 
hits the more forcibly and effectively 
as it was unexpected by its object. 


‘*Happy are they who reckon the 
duties of life like the clock, and who, 
even as that marks the lapses of time, 
number their hours with God, and con- 
sider the present but as a solemn pause 
between themselves and eternity. 


‘‘The bell in the clock-house struck 
while he was yet speaking ; and, as he has 
so often done during his illness, he ap- 
plied the little circumstance directly to 
his condition, for he now considers all 
things in reference to his approaching 
dissolution. ‘Oh Rebecca, how awful is 
the contemplation of approaching death | 
How do all our petty anxieties, our tur- 
moils, and our cares, seem to grow in- 
consequent, and to fade away before that 
strong light which the rising of eternity 
casts on the humansoul.’ ’’ Voi. I. p. 166. 

‘‘The misfortunes of a gentleman,” 
(says Dr. Ruddell, a oa one 
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“among the many of Mrs. Bray’s effectively 
drawn characters), ‘‘ affect me more than 
the sight of poverty, where its hardships 
have become natural, having grown up 
with the poor man. He sighs too often 
in secret for those riches which have 
made themselves wings, whilst he has not 
himself those of the dove,—the holy spirit 
of peace—to fly away and be at rest, far 
from the stormy winds and the tempest.’’ 


The sea lashing the iron-bound coast 
of Cornwall at that remarkable spot 
the haven of Polperro, is thus de- 
scribed by Harry Trelawny. 

“The wind was so strong that I was 
obliged to hold fast on either side the 
long curls of my wig that fell down the 
front of my coat, to keep it on my head ; 
and I could not help thinking what fools 
we were to adopt these extravagant French 
fashions instead of being content with 
that covering of hair bestowed on us by 
nature. The sea near the shore was one 
sheet of boiling foam, only interrupted by 
the black specks of the reef that were 
here and there seen as the rocks were 
left bare by the momentary retreat of the 
waves. A sombre magnificence enveloped 
the lofty chain of cliffs on the opposite 
side of the little town, those cliffs that 
seemed sternly and steadily to resist the 
united assaults of wind and ocean ; for as 
the host of giant billows rushed headlong 
upon them, the latter broke into a thou- 
sand sheets of water, dashing themselves 
to pieces in vain efforts against the face 
of this impenetrable shore.” 


Mrs. Hawkins, the smuggler’s wife 
of Polperro, is an admirable sketch. 
Take this fragment of a colloquy. 


46 ———- (said Hawkins), entries and cus- 
toms ruin an honest man, and are a thou- 
sand times more galling than popery ; for 
as for popery——" \ 

** Tt used to be the making of Pol- 
perro, as I have heard say in old times, 
(observed Mrs. Hawkins), and was the 
cause of its becoming a fishery. For my 
part, I never trouble my head about a 
religion that don’t belong to me; but I see 
no good of reforms that make it a sin to 
eat herrings and pilchards on set days, 
and butcher’s meat is much dearer for it, 
and this I’d say before Bishop Trelawny 
his own self if he stood there.”” P. 338. 

In the episodical narrative of the 
visit of Sir Reginald Trelawny to the 
shrine of St. George of Barcelona, in 
the fourteenth century, Mrs. Bray has 
displayed how readily she can call to 
her aid the fullest powers of the muse 
of historical romance, ‘The mysterious 
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distich displayed in lines of fire on 
that night of terrors, 
‘* Trelawne, her course mid cousins run, 
Shall weep for many a first-born son,’’ 
is the prophecy which traditionally 
attaches to the house of Trelawny, 
and the remarkable fulfilment of which 
forms the theme of Mrs. Bray’s 
volumes ; yet this extraordinary inci- 
dent is brought, as far as the vaticina- 
tion is concerned, within the bounds 
of fact and probability, The details 
of the loves of Letitia and Harry, first 
cousins of Trelawny’s house, and of 
the adverse stream against which they 
struggled, are interestingly developed ; 
their affection is the model of virtue, 
and the very reverse of a sickly senti- 
mentality. To sum up our opinion in 
a few words, Trelawny of Trelawne 
will at once be conceded a place among 
that class of our national and standard 
romances which are constructed so as 
to interweave delightful fiction with 
grave historical fact, to charm the 
understanding and amend the heart. 
We notice a few careless slips of or- 
thography in the printer or transcriber, 
which ought not to deform pages of 
this literary value; as for instance, 
secretaries for sectaries ; Ostard for the 
Dutch painter Ostade; Gondomer for 
the Spanish Ambassador Gondomar ; 
Michel's hold, in the old Cornish bal- 
lad, for ‘‘ Michael’s hold.”” These 
little specks, we trust, will be speedily 
removed in a second edition, and we 
mention them merely that they should 
not escape the revision of the author 
when the opportunity shall arrive, 


Les Evangiles de Notre Seigneur Jesus 
Christ, selon S. Matthieu, S. Mare, 
S. Lue, S. Jean. 

THE volume now before us is one 
of a series of illustrated works publish- 
ing at Paris by a company of enter- 
prising booksellers, and which has 
met with great success in England 
as well as France. The embellish- 
ments consist of vignettes at the head 
of each chapter, referring to the con- 
tents, and of tail-pieces at the con- 
clusion, every page being surrounded 
by an ornamental border. The intro- 
duction of the vine and ears of wheat, 
typical of the eucharist; the holy 
lamb, the cross, the chalice, the lily 
and the emblems of the Trinity, show 
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how: attentively the artist, M. Fra- 
gonard, has adopted his decorations, 
which are thus explained in the pro- 
spectus : 


** Les illustrations de cette édition sont 
entitrement inspiréeg par l'art chretien ; 
ce ne sont pas des ornements arbitraire- 
ment congus par la coquetterie du gout 
moderne, et pouvant s’adapter i tout autre 
ouvrage presque aussi bien qu’aux Evan- 
giles. Il n’est pas en détail de ces illustra- 
tions qui n’ait son analogue dans les manu- 
scrits ornées qui sont rest¢s comme les 
modéles du genre, pas une figure qui ne 
soit conforme 2 la tradition, pas un ob- 
jet que n’ait sa justification dans la science 
de la symbolique chrétienne. I] y a une 
pensée jusque dans les styles si divers 
auxquels M. Fragonard a emprunté ses 
dessins ; byzantin, gothique, mauresque, 
indien, péruvien. Cette pensée répond a 
luniversalité de la religion chrétienne qui 
doit régner sur toutes les parties du 
monde.’’ 

St. Matthew is illustrated by a light 
running border of foliage, such as may 
be seen on the latest MS missals, that 
which belongs to the first page of each 
chapter being made to refer to’ the 
subject matter. Thus the first shows 
the well-known root of Jesse. The 
sixth chapter which contains the Pater 
Noster, has the prayer inscribed on 
a ribbon delicately twisted round a stem 
of foliage, the vignette representing an 
aged man listening to two youthful re- 
peaters of the sacred prayer. The in- 
itial letters are of that mixed longo- 
bardic which is used in the ancient 
missals, inscribed on an ornamented 
back ground. 

St. Mark is illustrated with archi- 
tectural borders imitative of the style 
displayed on the well-known church of 
that Evangelist at Venice. Some of the 
frontispieces take the form of an elabo- 
rate Norman arch, in the head of 
which the vignette is inserted. The 
symbolic lion is introduced throughout 
with great variety of design. One of 
the tail-pieces shows a fine piece of 
Mosaic, in which the lion and cross 
form the principal ornaments. 

The decorations of St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel are Egyptian, which may have 
been adopted from the circumstance 
of the bull being the emblem of the 
saint; the vignettes are all in charac- 
ter. The borders show banners with 
the emblems of cach person in the 
sacred Tiinity—a pen, a lily, and a 
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serpent—often repeated, and, with the 
decorations, are in excellent keeping. 

The ornamented portions of St. John 
are in the moresque style, referring to 
the Holy Land, in combination with 
the lighter architecture of India. The 
historical subjects are not fettered by 
the style of the other decorations, and 
are drawn with great freedom and 
boldness: in particular, that of our 
Lord walking on the sea, possesses con- 
siderable merit. If we were disposed 
to quarrel with any of the designs, it 
would be the flower-pots, which are 
applied as tail-pieces to many of the 
chapters of this Evangelist : they are 
too much in the modern French mode 
for our taste, and appear but frivolous 
in comparison with the other designs. 
This Gospel is not yet completed. 

The whole of the subjects are en- 
graved on wood, and many of them 
are the work of English artists; the 
whole are beautifully executed, and 
the typography is creditable to the 
Parisian press. 

The translation from the Vulgate, 
by ‘le Maistre de Sacy,’”’ is given 
without note or comment; and its 
fidelity is guaranteed by the appro- 
bation of M. l’Abbe Tresvaux, Vicar- 
general of Paris. 

The production of a work of this 
description in the present day is a great 
novelty ; the undertaking is creditable 
to the taste of the publisher, and we 
hope will be the harbinger of other 
illuminated books of a religious charac- 
ter, in ‘which, like the works of an- 
tiquity, the illustrations will be por- 
tions of the book, applicable alone to 
its contents, and not mere pictures, 
neither affecting the work by their in- 
troduction, nor injuring it by their 
absence. 


— 





The Architectural Magazine, conducted 
by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. §c. Nos. 
XLII. to XLVI. 


THE article by Mr. Humphreys on 
the palaces of Rome, is of equal inter- 
est with that> gentleman’s previous 
remarks on the three hundred churches 
of the metropolis of the Christian 
church. 

The splendour of these structures 
appears to surpass our highest concep- 
tions; they combine the magnificence 
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of the east with the refinements of 
civilized art, to the highest degree. 


“« Solidity is the marking character of 
the architecture of these palazzi: a massive 
doorway (a carriage entrance) admits at 
once to the foot of the grand staircase 
which rises from either side, and conducts 


to galleries which surround the court (of 


which the palace itself forms the four 
sides), and upon which open the entrances 
to the apartments. The front of the 
palace is always on a line with the street 
(the Farnesi being the only detached 
palace); from which circumstance the 
elevations, perhaps, lose much of the ef- 
fect they would otherwise produce; and 
as, in the heyday of Roman palace build- 
ing, no accommodation for foot passen- 
gers was contemplated, the streets are 
narrowed by precisely the width which 
the trottoirs should have occupied. 
From this circumstance, the Corso (an 
avenues of palaces) appears narrow, and 
loses that spaciousness of effect which is 
all it wants to make it the finest street in 
the world.” 

Many of these mansions were erect- 
ed by members of the aristocracy of 
modern Rome; some of whom claimed 
their descent from the days of the 
Cesars, while others have arisen from 
the spoils grasped by the hand of pri- 
vate cupidity. The reflection that to 
aid the erection of almost all these 
structures, some relic of ancient Rome 
was wantonly sacrificed, operates 
as a bar to the pleasing feelings 
which, as works of art of the highest 
order, they would otherwise create. 
The finest of the Roman palaces (we 
prefer using an English word, when 
practicable, in preference to the con- 
stant adoption in this essay of foreign 
terms) are the works of Bramante, of 
Michael Angelo, of Fontana, and Vig- 
nola; and dull indeed must be the eye 
which cannot discover—and obtuse 
mustbethe mind which cannot duly ap- 
preciate—their beauties ; yet we think 
the most ardent admiration of them as 
works of art should not render their 
admirers blind to the merits of any 
other description of architecture. Al- 
though England may have been, in Mr. 
Humphreys’ opinion, so far in the rear 
of the march of architectural improve- 
ment as to be employed in building 
a structure so barbaric as Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, and in carving 
** monkeys, owls, and hobgoblins ” at 
the same period when what is affected- 
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ly styled the revival of architecture was 
going on in Italy, we would confidently 
put the question to Mr. Humphreys, 
whether, after attentively studying the 
architecture of the splendid pile he so 
unjustly despises, the construction of 
that chapel does not display as much 
or even greater science? and whether 
its effect is not quite as picturesque as 
any of the “‘ palazzi”’ or churches which 
he would place in a rank high above 
it? We trust that a gentleman so well 
informed as Mr. Humphreys appears 
to be, will make himself master of this 
edifice in detail before he again ven- 
tures on a continuation of it. We 
think no one at all acquainted with 
the building would talk of monkies or 
owls as parts of its decorations. 

The principal ceilings of the Roman 
palaces were decorated with the high- 
est powers of art; ‘‘the first talent of 
the day was employed in their design 
and pictorial embellishment.” It has 
often occurred to us that the flat ceil- 
ings, so common in every building in 
this country, must have arisen, not so 
much from necessity, as from the fond- 
ness of our modern school of architects 
for every thing which is plain and bar- 
ren. The school of Wren adopted the 
Italian practice, and the great master 
himself seems to have abhorred a per- 
fectly flat ceiling ; now so common is 
it, that even the body of a church is, 
ip many instances, covered with one 
flat unornamented sheet of plaster. 
Mr. Humphreys does not enter into 
detail, but his essay may serve asa 
call to the members of the two metro- 
politan architectural societies, now in 
full activity, to make known to their 
professional brethren, by plans and 
drawings, the beauties of the splendid 
edifices still extant in Rome and other 
parts of Italy. 

Mr. Bland concludes his inquiries 
On the Principles of Construction in 
Arches, Piers, Buttresses, &c. in two 
essays, the first of which relates to 
the architecture of churches and cathe- 
drals. An experiment is made upon 
a model of the famous chapel at King’s 
College, Cambridge ; the result is 
highly in favour of the extent of science 
possessed by the architect of that 
noble building : one of those structures 
we were setting up just at the time 
when the ‘revival’ was going on 
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elsewhere. Those writers who can 
allow no science to the unknown 
authors of a Gothic pile, and at 
the same time are so lavish in their 
praises of Bramante and Michael An- 
gelo, would do well to read this series 
of articles, and to follow up the same 
train of inquiry. The remainder of the 
essay consists of an examination of 
the architecture of Canterbury cathe- 
dral, both circular and pointed ; and the 
result is highly in favour of the science 
displayed in Gothic architecture. Mr. 
Bland concludes his series by experi- 
ments on chapter-houses, in which the 
causes of the apparent unsoundness in 
that of Salisbury Cathedral are can- 
vassed and a remedy suggested, which 
would allow of the removal of the iron 
work deemed by Sir C. Wren neces- 
sary to insure the stability of the 
structure. 

Mr. G. Godwin, jun. furnishes an 
account of the machinery used by M. 
Lebas for raising the obelisk removed 
from Luxor upon the pedestal prepared 
for its reception in the Place de la 
Concorde. Great praise and high re- 
ward were given to Fontana for suc- 
cessfully raising the highest obelisk in 
Europe, the Lateran at Rome, which 
is 105 feet in height, as well as one of 
smaller dimensions in the square of 
St. Peter’s; both of which are more 
lofty than that at Paris. M. Le- 
bas is equally deserving of approbation 
for the skill displayed by him, as it 
appears that he effected his object 
with equal security and efficacy, but 
with far simpler means than the Ita- 
lian architect. 

The second article upon the defective 
termination of the Luxor obelisk is 
translated from a pamphlet by M. 
Hittorff, an ingenious French archi- 
tect, who has distinguished himself 
by many valuable communications to 
our Institute, of which he is a cor- 
responding member. We have already 
noticed this subject in our report of 
the proceedings of the Institute (April 
Mag. p. 407) ; and we are pleased to 
see the entire article, which is well 
worthy the attention of antiquaries 
and architects, brought into public 
notice in this country. 

We take our leave for the present of 
Mr. Loudon, with an acknowledgment 
of satisfaction at the measure of use- 
ful knowledge he has been the means 
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of conveying to the public, and with 
our best wishes for the increased pros- 
perity of his valuable periodical. 








A Practical Treatise on Warming Build- 
ings by Hot Water. By Charles 
Hood, F.R.A.S. 8vo. 1837. 

THE application of “‘ the practice 
of employing hot water, circulating 
through iron pipes, for diffusing arti- 
ficial heat,” having of late been very 
extensive, and its utility acknowledged 
and appreciated, the author has pub- 
lished the treatise ‘‘ with a view of fa- 
cilitating its operation and extending 
the sphere of its utility.” 

The invention, in common with that 
of many of the useful arts, is involved 
in obscurity. ‘‘1t seems to have been 
used in France above sixty years since: 
after fading from recollection for a 
space of about forty years, it appears 
to have been re-invented by the Mar- 
ques de Chavannes, and, subsequently, 
by Mr. Bacon and Mr. Atkinson. And 
it was the latter, who, undoubtedly, 
gave to the apparatus the arrange- 
ment under which it is now generally 
used in its more simple form.” 

This is all that is known of the 
modern history of the discovery. Whe- 
ther it was used by the ancients is 
a question worthy of consideration. 
The numerous pipes and flues con- 
stantly discovered in the ruins of Ro- 
man dwellings indicate plainly, that 
the builders were cognizant of the 
practice of circulating heat to places 
distant from its source; and it is not 
improbable that the treasures yet un- 
explored at Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, or perhaps the remains still bu- 
ried in our own land, may help to throw 
some additional light on the subject in 
an historical point of view. 

The invention being acknowledged 
to be in its infancy at the present 
hour, the author has very properly 
dedicated his book to the inquiry into 
the cause which produces the circu- 
lation of the water in the conduits 
through which it is made to pass 
for effecting the distribution of heat 
throughout a building. The motive 
power has been supposed by Mr. Tred- 
gold to proceed from expansion, the 
present author attributes it to gravi- 
tation. ‘‘The power which produces 
circulation in the water is the un- 
equal pressure on the return pipe, in 
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consequence of the greater specific 
gravity of the water in the descend- 
ing pipe above that which is in the 
boiler.” 

The defects in other systems are 
canvassed with great candour, and the 
author points out in detail the merits 
of his own in a clear and convincing 
manner, illustrating his theories by a 
number of diagrams. Our space will 
not admit of ample justice being done 
to his arguments, and we are there- 
fore obliged to notice thus briefly the 
contents of this valuable volume. 

The various methods of warming by 
hot air, now in such extensive prac- 
tice, solely, we apprehend, on account 
of their cheapness, are without doubt 
injurious to health; this is palpable 
from the uncomfortable feeling which is 

roduced upon those who remain long 
in such an atmosphere. The evils are 
pointed out, and very properly illus- 
trated by the effects which this mode 
of obtaining artificial heat produces 
on vegetable life, ‘‘ practical gardeners 
having acknowledged the superior 
healthiness of plants cultivated in 
houses warmed by the circulation of 
hot water.” 

The chapter on ventilation is worthy 
of attention. The author approves of 
the ‘‘ mechanical mode of ventilation 
by a fan turned bv machinery,” in 
preference to the same object being 
effected by means of an immense chim- 
ney draught; the method adopted at 
a great expense in the present Houses 
of Parliament. 

We cannot conclude the review bet- 
ter than in the words of the author; 
and fully do we agree with him, “ that 
the investigation of the physiological 
effects of the different systems of ar- 
tificial heat is not only interesting in 
a scientific point of view to the phy- 
siologist, but it closely concerns al- 
most every individual member of the 
community. It is a question which af- 
fects not merely the personal comfort of 
individuals, but, according to the opin- 
ion of some of our ablest pathologists, 
it influences the health, and even af- 
fects the duration of life. Such a sub- 
ject, then, cannot but be deserving of 
investigation: and if these observa- 
tions, confused as they are, have the 
effect of directing more general atten- 
tion to the inquiry, they will not have 
been made in vain,” 





Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge. 
With Historical Descriptions, by 
Thomas Wright, M.A. F.S.A. Nos. 
J. IT. and TI. 


THE present publication is intend- 
ed to form a companion to the excel- 
lent work on the sister University, 
which has been so recently completed. 
The plan is similar to its predecessor, 
as well in the mode of illustrating the 
Colleges and Public Buildings, by the 
aid of engravings on wood and copper, 
as in the style of its authorship. 

The first three numbers, that are 
already published, comprise a portion 
of the history and illustrations of Tri- 
nity College, which, from its impor- 
tance, will occupy a greater space than 
some others of the collegiate establish- 
ments. 

It is lamentable to reflect that the 
spoliation of ecclesiastical and colle- 
giate property, which disgraced the 
period of the Reformation, should 
have produced no other results than 
the temporary indulgence of the bound- 
less habits of extravagance in the mo- 
narch, and the permanent aggrandize- 
ment of the families of court syco- 
phants. To Henry the Eighth, the 
foundation of Trinity College is at- 
tributed, but it is not to be hence 
inferred, that any portion of the spoil 
was dedicated to the endowment of 
this establishment. The major part 
of the funds which now support this 
college was derived from a wealthy 
and noble foundation which preceded 
the present, and, like the generality 
of the collegiate establishments in 
either University, arose from the addi- 
tion of several minor communities 
to one of greater importance; and this 
was not effected by the hand of arbi- 
trary power, but by fair and honour- 
able acquisition. If any credit is due 
to Henry in this instance it is of a 
negative character, that he did not 
seize the property, which the college 
of King’s Hall had legally acquired 
and for ages had munificently dis- 
pensed. The present college is not 
even indebted to the reputed founder 
for its buildings; the chapel, a Gothic 
structure and respectable for its pe- 
riod, was commenced by Queen Mary, 
and to this sovereign the credit of 
augmenting the revenues of the col- 
lege is due. The historical account 


of the foundation of the establish- 
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ments which preceded Trinity College, 
and of the more modern foundation, 
is written with conciseness and can- 
dour, and contains all the information 
on the subject which is useful and 
valuable to the general reader. It 
appears that in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth this college had degenerated 
into a nest of schismatics, which even 
the energy of Dr. Whitgift, the mas- 
ter at that period, was unable to sup- 
press. 


‘¢ The state of parties in the University 
was such, that it was not uncommon to 
hear college preachers support in the pul- 
pit the most extreme doctrines of the 
puritans, and inveigh against prelacy as 
an invention of the devil. Cartwright, a 
Fellow of Trinity College, and then Mar- 
garet professor of divinity, delivered a 
course of lectures against the church go- 
vernment by bishops.—‘On a Sunday 
Mr. Cartwright and two of his adherents 
made three sermons in one day in the 
chapel, so vehemently inveighing against 
the ceremonies of the church, that at 
evening prayer all the scholars, save three, 
cast off their surplices as an abominable 
relic of superstition.’ ’’ 


In this regard, how unfavourably 
do these proceedings contrast with the 
steady orthodoxy of Oxford. 

The account of the college, as we be- 
fore observed, is not finished. The two 
numbers now published contain four 
engravings, of which the great court 
of the college is the most effective, and 
as many wood-cuts. The drawings 
are less masterly, and want that archi- 
tectural character which distinguishes 
the productions of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
pencil, and we think the publisher 
has not displayed the best judgment 
in the employment of another artist. 
The University of Cambridge has never 
been suitably illustrated, while, at all 
times, Oxford has employed the talents 
of artists of every grade, a neglect which 
appears the more inexcusable, as the 
publisher (Mr. Le Keux) truly ob- 
serves, that “he is convinced that 
Cambridge yields not to its sister Uni- 
versity either in beautiful subjects for 
the pencil and the graver, afforded by 
its public buildings and by the scenery 
which immediately surrounds it, in 
interesting relics of past ages, and in 
matters of historical interest and im- 
portance.”” With these powerful in- 
ducements, we trust the author, the 


artist, and the engraver, will unite 
their talents to render this work wor- 
thy of the interesting objects which 
have as yet received but little atten- 
tion, and that the present will form a 
fitting companion to the elegant work 
which has so satisfactorily and ably 
depicted the beauties of Oxford. 


Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote, 
By the late H. Inglis, Esq. 


WE were very sorry to hear of the 
death of this ingenious, entertaining, 
and good-humoured traveller; and 
had hoped to have made many future 
journies with him. Of his works of fic- 
tion we know nothing: not that they 
were not worth knowing, but that we 
had no time to read them; for what with 
our daily perusals of the Acta Sancto- 
rum, in 20 vols. folio, the Thesaurus 
Ecclesiasticus of Ugolinus, in as many; 
the Critici Sacri (which we readentire— 
hating that slight and flimsy Synopsis 
by Pole, in only 7 volumes folio) ; with 
these, and similar productions on our 
table, it is not to be wondered at if 
now and then a novel or two escapes 
ournotice: but we will read Mr. Inglis’s 
Gil Blas, if we live. His Ireland we 
remember to have perused: it wasa 
work of knowledge and of high autho 
tity, we believe; but it was not to our 
taste. We do not mean the book, but 
the subject : it was too full of sad reali- 
ties—of mournful facts—of things in 
esse—not things potential—things that 
might or might not be: these are our 
delight. But Ireland is a painful sub- 
ject, and requires a pencil of Caravag- 
gio to paint it. Now, with all its 
poverty and its pride—its garlick and 
its garbanzos—its cheerless Posadas, 
and its thievish Muleteers—we prefer 
the cheerful, sunny land of Spain. 
Its fragrant stews—its rich frothy 
chocolate—its sparkling Val de Penos; 
and then the mantilla and the fan, 
and the old friars, and the pretty 
noviciates, and the tertulias :—these 
are the scenes we delight in, from 
Lazarillo de Tormes, down to Mr, 
Inglis’s Barber of Miguel Estevan. 
Now this narrative is just what we 
have described as to our taste: some- 
thing between a reality and a fiction, 
and so united as to defy distinction or 
separation. It opens at Toledo, where 


our travellerspentsix days; when, look- 
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ing out of the balcony at the inn, and 
watching the Toledo damsels washing 
in the river, the thought struck him of 
visiting LaMancha. He soon comes to 
the conclusion, after a little survey of 
the country, and an attention to the 
text of Cervantes, that Miguel Estevan is 
the village where the renowned Knight 
of La Mancha lived, and whence he 
set out on his travels: here he for- 
tunately meets with a barber who gets 
him a lodging with the widow of the 
late Alcalde, in the reputed house of 
Don Quixote de la Mancha; and there 
he lies sleeping in the chamber once 
occupied by the hidalgo, or perhaps 
by his housekeeper, or niece. The 
next morning, whca Aurora’s rosy 
fingers had unbarred the gates of light, 
and the feathered choristers were pour- 
ing out their grateful praises in sweet 
lyric hymns, Mr. Inglis and his bar- 
ber-squire set forward on their ad- 
ventures, jogging through the saffron 
fields and groves of olive, and ever 
and anon paying attention to the con- 
tents of their well-filled wine-skin, 
and their savory sausages. The cha- 
racter of the country of La Mancha is 
thus given : 

‘¢ Wide, uninclosed, and sometimes 
swelling plains, covered with scanty crops 
of grain, interspersed with saffron fields. 
Often the eye reaches over extensive 
tracts of sand bearing no crops: olive 
trees, sometimes planted in line, some- 
times scattered, form the only shade from 
the scorching sun, that, before the sum- 
mer has far advanced, drinks up the 
scanty waters of every rivulet, and turns 
the herbage from green to brown. The 
river Guadiana, indeed, traverses La 
Mancha, and always flows a respectable 
river ; but all its tributaries are small, 
and in summer carry no tribute at all.’’ 

As there was not much to see in 
La Mancha, Mr. Inglis used to amuse 
himself, after his dinner of pancakes 
and bacon, with tracing the barber’s 
adventures; and his account of nib- 
bling his master the curate’s dainties, 
so as to imitate the bite of rats and 
mice, and then getting them pared off 
and given to him, ‘‘ Eat, Lazaro, you 
rogue, que el raton cosa lempier es—Rats 
are clean things.”’ His adventure when 
hidden under the petticoat of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and his discovery of the 
sacred relic of the “‘ tongue of the cock 
that crew to St. Peter,’’ are amusing 
enough for his illustrious prototype. 

8 





Mr. Inglis and his guide arrived in 
due time at a posado, and sat down 
with some muleteers to a stew, on 
which adventure he makes the follow- 
ing remarks :— 

‘¢ It is certainly a curious fact, that of 
the Disto muleteers, with whom I shared 
the stew in this posado, not one of the 
parties was ignorant of Don Quixote or 
his doings, nor of the claims of Cervantes 
to the veneration of his countrymen. In 
a country where book-learning is so scan- 
tily diffused, and where so few of the 
lower orders are educated, we might 
imagine that anything like minute know- 
ledge of the work of Cervantes would be 
a miracle. It is true, that there is no 
English novel so bound up with the 
scenery of the country, none so powerful 
in genius, nor of such brilliant invention, 
so rich in all that stamps a work with 
immortality, as this production of Cer- 
vantes ; and that of this no proof,can be 
offered so strong as that which arises from 
the fact I have mentioned, the more 
universal, more intimate knowledge of the 
adventures of Don Quixote which is found 
to pervade all ranks in Spain, than any 
similar kind of knowledge existing among 
the peasantry of perhaps any other coun- 
try in Europe. I never omitted an op- 
portunity, not in La Mancha only, but 
in other parts remote from the scene of 
Don Quixote’s exploits, of ascertaining 
the existence of this knowledge; and I 
believe I may safely say, that I never men- 
tioned Don Quixote to a muleteer or a 
peasant of any condition, without finding 
myself understood; an ignorant stare 
was never the answer I received; and I 
think I may even go so far as to assert, 
that I never found any one unacquainted 
with the name of Cervantes. I should 
certainly say, that the popularity of any 
other author in any other country, is 
absolutely nothing in comparison with 
the popularity of Cervantes in Spain.’’ 


Had we time, we should gladly make 
a trio of his pleasant expedition. We 
should call at the Venta de Quarada, 
where Sancho was tossed in a blanket, 
and where an Asturian serving maid, 
like Maritornes, still acts as groom. 
We should detail the adventures of 
Pollnario, the celebrated brigand; we 
should enter the green acclivities of 
the Sierra Morena: we should dis- 
course of the adventures of the fulling 
hammers and the windmills ; and talk, 
till sun-set, of the umbrage which 
Don Quixote tuok at the disrespect 
spoken of Queen Madarina, by Car- 
dinio. We would fight again with the 
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Yanguesian carriers, and again we 
should see Dorothea pretending to be 
Queen Micomicona, but,—mas sabé el 
necio en su casa que el cuerdo en la agina 
—every one knows his own business 
best. And we know that—la necessi- 
dad caréce de leg—necessity has no law. 
So reluctantly we bid these pleasant 
scenes and our lamented author’s 
memory farewell. 


Bampton Leetures, by the Rev. T. 8. L. 
Vogan, A.M. (The principal objec- 
tions against the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, and portion of the Evidence on 
which that Doctrine is received by the 
Catholic Church, reviewed.) 


MR. Vogan sets out by saying, ‘‘ that 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity I have 
not presumed either to illustrate or ex- 
plain. But it has been my endeavour 
to render the doctrine as intelligible as 
may be to the most ordinary capaci- 
ties.” And he adds, “ I do not pro- 
fess to give all the evidence of Scrip- 
ture for the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but only an outline or general view of 
it. Many important passages, there- 
fore, are omitted. Such particularly 
as Phil. xi. 6. Col. i. 15. which would 
have required a more extended notice 
than my limits seemed to allow.” We 
think that the Author has executed his 
purpose with knowledge and judgment : 
that his reasoning is clear and sound, 
and his scriptural texts justly and 
rightly explained. He first examines 
the leading objections which are made 
against the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Secondly, he takes a general review of 
the evidence for the doctrine. Thirdly, 
he vindicates the language of our 
Church in the Athanasian Creed. The 
objections made against the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as in the first article of 
ourChurch ; are, first, That it is myste- 
rious and incomprehensible. Second- 
ly, The fact it states of there being 
three persons in one God, is impos- 
sible. Thirdly, That its very expres- 
sion in words is self-contradictory. 
Fourthly, It is opposed to the first 
principles of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, 

These objections are fairly and fully 
answered. The author then proceeds 
to draw a general outline or compen- 
dium of the evidence on which the 

Gent, Maa, Vot, IX. 
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doctrine is established. The doctrine 
itself being— 


‘‘The Trinity in Unity is mysterious, 
but is not therefore to be disbelieved ; it 
is not impossible, and therefore may be 
believed on competent evidence attesting 
and corroborating the fact. The Unity 
is not opposed to the Trinity, and there- 
fore the Unity of the Godhead is such as 
our doctrine represents it to be. More- 
over, again, the Trinity in Unity is not 
impossible, neither is the one opposed to 
the other; and therefore all these inter- 
pretations of evidence, which depend on 
the assumption of these objections, are 
refuted in the mass, and disposed of with- 
out further trouble.’’ 


The author next proceeds to review 
the evidence on which the doctrine of 
the Trinity is received under the two 
general heads, of that which the Old 
Testament and that which the New 
respectively afford ; of which the evi- 
dence from the Old Testament is most 
important and clear, and full and well 
selected by Mr. Vogan in his fourth 
discourse. In the fifth discourse, we 
prefer Mr. Vogan’s interpretation of 
the meaning of our Lord’s declaration 
of the Day of Judgment, “ of that 
day and of that hour, knoweth no 
one,—no, not the angels which are in 
heaven,—neither the Son, but the Fa- 
ther”? to M’Knight’s. We presume it 
is correct to say, that while the second 
person of the Trinity appeared on 
earth as Christ, the Son of Mary, in 
the form and flesh of man; he re- 
ceived from his Father the supernatural 
powers he possessed; he prayed to 
his Father, when he performed a mi- 
racle; he prayed when in agony, and 
supernatural power and spirit flowed 
unto him from above. Of the Day of 
Judgment, being an event out of na- 
ture and beyond human knowledge, 
—consequently he did not know as 
Christ. Had the knowledge of it been 
necessary he would have prayed to his 
Father first, as he would have prayed 
for assistance in danger.—‘‘I could 
pray to my Father and he would in- 
stantly send me twelve legions of an- 
gels,’”’ &c. but as the delivering angels 
would not have come to his assistance 
without his prayers, being an event— 
supra naturam—so his knowledge of 
the final Day of Judgment being the 
same, must be derived in the same 
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manner, if necessary, or fitting to ob- 
tain it. 

We have risen from the perusal of 
this book with a still lower opinion of 
the honesty and learning of the Uni- 
tarians as they call themselves, whe- 
ther in Mr. Belsham’s ‘‘ Calm Appeal,” 
or Mr. Carpenter’s ‘‘ Proofs ;’”’ but 
what are we to say to this fact men- 
tioned by Mr. Vogan. (P. 379.) 


‘“‘T have been informed that public 
complaint was made within the last three 
years in the diocese of Norwich, of the 
Unitarians taking the publications of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and other orthodox publications, 
out of their covers, and inserting their 
own.”” 


This is a good proof of their honesty 
of purpose. For their sense and know- 
ledge, their great leader or bell-wea- 
ther, Mr. Belsham, gives the following 
character of Jesus Christ :— 


‘« He was in all respects like other men, 
subject to the same ignorance, prejudices, 
Jrailties; he was a man of exemplary 
character; his moral character through 
his public ministry was unimpeachable. 
Whether this perfection of character in 
public life, were intended to establish the 
fact—that Jesus through the whole course 
of his private life was completely exempt 
From all the errors and frailties of human 
nature, is a question of no great intrinsic 
moment, and concerning which we have 
no sufficient data to lead us to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion! !”’ 


Oh! blind leader of blind prose- 
lytes!| Thus canst thou speak of him 
who knew no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth; he was holy, un- 
defiled, and separate from sinners. In 
whom, St. John, his bosom friend and 
his apostle and his companion, even 
to death, averred—there was vo sin. 
Verily, these Unitarians can only live 
by misinterpretations—by omissions— 
and mistranslations,— by killing the 
spirit of Scripture, and making the 
letter dead. They have cleared away 
the mysteries of Scripture with the 
same effect as the woodmenand settlers 
have cleared the overshading and fer- 
tile forests of America. They have 
soon found that nothing is left to them, 
but a barren and wasted soil deprived 
of the source of its nutriment. 
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The History and Antiquities of Suffolk. 
Thingoe Hundred. By John Gage, 
Esq. F.R.S. Dir. S.A. 4to. pp. 
xxviii. 538. 

MR. Gage’s reputation as a topo- 
grapher was fully established, fifteen 
years ago, by his History of Hengrave ; 
and when it is remembered that he has 
ever since that time been engaged in 
amassing materials for the present 
work, its value will be duly appreci- 
ated. It is enough for us to say that 
the present volume is characterized 
throughout by the same investigating 
research and accurate attention, the 
same profound archeological know- 
ledge, and the same taste for the curi- 
ous and beautiful remains of ancient 
art; and that it is produced in the best 
style of typography, with an almost 
lavish proportion of embellishment. 

The Hundred of Thingoe lies to the 
north-west, west, and south of Bury, 
about seven miles each way, that town 
being placed in its eastern angle. Mr. 
Gage’s plan does not include the town, 
which would alone, with its very rich 
and mitred abbey, furnish materials for 
another volume of the same or larger 


‘size; but relates to these parishes and 


places, viz. Barrow, Brockley, Che- 
vington, Flempton, Fornham All Saints, 
Hardwick, Hargrave, Hawsted, Hen- 
grave, Great Horningsherth, Little 
Horningsherth, Horsecroft, Ickworth, 
Lackford, Manston, Nowton, Rede, 
Risby, Great Saxham, Little Saxham, 
Southwood, Westley, and Whepsted. 
It will be observed that the ground is 
previously partially trodden, in Cul- 
lum’s History of Hawsted, and Mr. 
Gage’s former work. 

The name of Thingoe is derived from 
the Saxon place ofmeeting—thing-how, 
concilii mons: and Mr. Gage has col- 
lected from various records, that this 
hill was an artificial mound, which 
stood on a rising ground called Boede- 
rices wirthe, without the north gate 
of St. Edmundsbury. He has traced 
the subsequent identity of that spot 
with Shirehouse heath, and he suggests 
that the windmill there probably stands 
on the base of the mound where the 
Saxon thing was held. 

““The chief manor-houses subsisting 
in this hundred are, Ickworth, Hen- 
grave-hall, Hardwick, Great Saxham, and 
Plumton, the property, respectively, of 
the Marquess of Bristol, Sir Thomas 
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Gage, the Rev. Sir Thomas Gery Cul- 
lum, Bart., William Mills, esq. and Ge- 
neral Sir Thomas Hammond. To the 
two first belong free-warren and park. 
There were ancient parks, now thrown 
open, at Southwood, Chevington, and 
Hawsted. In the latter parish is the re- 
sidence of Metcalfe, and in Nowton a 
mansion of the Stokes family. Hen- 
grave-hall, built in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, is a remarkable specimen of 
the time; Hardwick, erected in the time 
of James the First, and altered at dif- 
ferent times, retains some little of its 
original character ; Ickworth, a magnifi- 
cent modern building, is at present un- 
finished.’’ (Preface, p. xxiii.) 

We add some further interesting 
general remarks on this subject, sug- 
gested by the sumptuous manor-house 
erected by the wealthy Tudor mer- 
chant, Sir Thomas Kytson; whose 
speaking portrait, by Hans Holbein, 
presents a countenance which must 
have entitled him, from sympathy, to 
be the favourite citizen of bluff King 
Harry. 

‘¢ The influx of wealth into England at 
the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, produced a visible change in the 
domestic architecture of the country. 
People, affecting splendour in the style 
of their mansions, looked less to that se- 
curity which had been the main object 
of the castle. The introduction of the 
quadrangular building was the conse- 
quence. The Duke of Buckingham had 
just given the country a remarkable ex- 
ample, in his castellated mansion at 
Thornbury, of a structure having a mili- 
tary appearance, and at the same time 
displaying the magnificence of a palace 
and the convenience of a private dwell- 
ing; thus the embattled manor-houses, 
which were now raised, partaking still 
less of defensive qualities, assumed re- 
gular shapes, and were distinguished in a 
particular degree by their richly orna- 
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mented portals, turrets, bay-windows, 
and oriels. Such were King Henry’s pa- 
lace at Nonsuch,* and Wolsey’s man- 
sions, Hampton Court and Whitehall; 
such Gosfield-hall and Beaulieu, now New 
Hall, in Essex, the one raised by Lord 
Wentworth, and the other by Queen 
Anne Boleyn’s father; and to those ex- 
amples we may be allowed to add Hen- 
grave-hall, begun by Sir Thomas Kytson 
about the year 1525, and completed by 
him in 1538; ‘the gateway of which,’ 
says Mr. Gough (Additions to Camden’s 
Britannia), ‘is of such singular beauty, and 
in such high preservation, that perhaps 
a more elegant specimen of the architec- 
ture of the age in which it was erected 
cannot be seen.’ 

‘* We may here observe, that, although 
the embattled manor- house had laid aside 
the defensive character of the castle, and 
was therefore beneath the jealousy, yet 
it was not above the avarice, of the Crown, 
for a royal license was made as necessary 
to the building the one as the other; thus 
a license to build Hengrave was incorpo- 
rated in Sir Thomas Kytson’s grant of 
Suffolk lands purchased from the Crown.’ 

We proceed to Ickworth, which, 
whether from the grandeur of its scale, 
or the singularity of its design, is one 
of the most remarkable structures of 
modern architecture ; the work of the 
dilettante Earl of Bristol, Bishop of 
Derry, of whom also Mr. Gage pre- 
sents his readers with avery interest- 
ing portrait, from a whole length 
painting by Angelica Kauffman. 

‘* About the year 1792 Frederick-Au- 
gustus Earl of Bristol laid the foundations 
of the present house, which was planned 
by his Lordship, assisted by Francis 
Sandys, esq. on a scale of great magnifi- 
cence, with the design of its being both a 
mansion and a temple of the fine arts. 
It is to he lamented that the Earl, after 
the loss of his collection of sculpture 
and paintings,t did not proceed with the 





* It might have been better to have substituted the name of Richmond for 


Nonesuch ; as the latter, with its singularly swelling turrets, and its incrustation 
of bas-reliefs, was more especially sui generis, though doubtless resembling in many 
particulars other structures of its time.—Rev. 

t ‘In 1798 he was arrested by the French, and confined for a time in the Castle of 


Milan ; and his valuable collection fell into the hands of the Republicans. On this 
occasion a Remonstrance (a translation of which will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for May 1798) was presented to Citizen Haller, administrator of the 
finances of the Army of Italy, signed by 343 artists of various nations in favour of the 
restoration of the collection to their munificent patron. It was redeemed for the sum 
of £10,000, under an arrangement with the Directory; and within a week after the 
payment of the money the collection was again plundered, and the whole dispersed.’’ 
Among the sculpture was a group of four figures, subject the Fury of Athamas, executed 
by Flaxman at Rome, and for which he received £600. ‘Chis has been since re- 
purchased by the Marquess of Bristol, and is now at Ickworth. 
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building, and circumstances occasioned a 
modification of the original plan. 

“The building, which is of tile and 
brick stuccoed, consists of an oval centre, 
connected with wings by extensive corri- 
dors,:and faced by a portico on the north 
side, the west wing being still unfinished. 
The whole stands upon a basement con- 
taining the offices. The extreme length 
of the building is 625 feet. The centre, 
crowned with a dome, rises 105 feet, the 
diameter being 120 feet north and south, 
by 106 feet east and west. The corridors 
are quadrants of circles, and intersect the 
centre, so as to leave two-thirds of its 
largest diameter in advance on the south 
or principal front. The centre is com- 
posed of two orders, the Ionic and Corin- 
thian, three-quarters columns supporting 
the entablatures. The lower entablature 
is plain, the space immediately below it 
being enriched with a series of subjects 
modeled in relief: the upper entabla- 
ture has its frieze filled with reliefs. On 
the summit of the dome is a balustrade 
concealing the flues. The porticois sup- 
ported by four columns, with a pediment 
of the Ionic order. 

‘¢ The south front, with its noble terrace, 
is full of grandeur. 

** The reliefs, which are various in their 
nature, are all modeled after Flaxman’s 
designs, from the Iliad and Odyssey, ex- 
cepting that in the centre, over the en- 
trance within the portico, which was 
designed by Caroline Lady Wharncliffe. 
The whole of the reliefs of the lower 
circle and part of the upper, were mo- 
deled by Carabello and Casimir Donati, 
brothers, from the Milanese district ; the 
rest were executed by Coade.’’ 


Mr. Gage gives a view, and a plan 
with elevations, of this remarkable 
structure; the general effect of which 
is, in our opinion, by no means com- 
mensurate with the vastness of its 
scale and the sumptuousness of its or- 
naments. The great number of plain 
square-headed windows are at once 
too formal and too much calculated 
to remind the spectator of other struc- 
tures, nearly as magnificent, which 
he has seen in the vicinity of Leeds or 
Manchester. The variety and the 
versatility of our own domestic archi- 
tecture is, after all, more suitable to 
the climate of old England; and we 
think there will be few who will not 
contemplate with greater interest, and 
higher gratification, the plates which 
— the olden glories of Hengrave 

a . 
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The churches within this hundred 
are 

“chiefly built of flint and rubble, 
with freestone dressings. Traces of the 
circular style, or Norman architecture, 
are to be seen at Westley, Great Sax- 
ham, Little Saxham, Hengrave, Cheving- 
ton, Hargreve, and Hawsted. Risby 
church exhibits a mixture of the circular 
and pointed or early-English styles. 
Three of these churches, namely, Little 
Saxham, Hengrave, and Risby, have the 
round tower.’’ 


Mr. Gage has before refuted, in 
papers addressed to the Society of 
Antiquaries, the current theory that 
these towers were the works of the 
Danes ; for which supposition there is 
not the least legitimate argument. No 
such church towers occur in those 
parts of England north of Humber, 
where the Danes were longest esta- 
blished, nor are they prevalent upon 
the banks of the Oder. They are 
chiefly found in parts of Norfolk and 
Suffolk ; and a few in Cambridgeshire, 
Essex, Berkshire, and Sussex. 


‘¢ In fact, these church towers are of 
different ages ; some have distinct features 
of early, and some of late, Norman archi- 
tecture, and some carry with them the 
characteristics of the early-English style. 
The material of all these towers is rubble 
and flint, which the country affords in 
abundance, and which was well adapted 
to the circular form. In different dis- 
tricts peculiarities prevail; for, a variety 
once introduced, imitation was the natural 
consequence.’’ 


‘¢ The tomb of Fitz Eustace in Hawsted 
church, has the effigy of a knight, in mail, 
cross legged, being the only monument in 
this hundred of much antiquity. The 
standing tombs in Hargrave church, with 
their lofty canopies, are among the best 
sepulchral examples of the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. 

‘¢ The monastery of St. Edmund’s did 
not allow a rival within the liberty, and 
we have no other religious house here 
excepting the poor convent of Grey Friars 
of Babwell ; and, as is the case with most 
other convents of the mendicant orders in 
the kingdom, hardly a vestige remains of 
the building.’’ 

In ancient families the history of 
the hundred is by no means deficient ; 
and Mr. Gage has enriched his volume 
with several excellent pedigrees, among 
which we may particularise those of 


Heigham, St, Philibert, Eldred, Lucas 
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(the ancestors of the Barons Lucas), 
Croftes (of which was Lord Croftes), 
Kytson, Boldero, Sturgeon, Wood (of 
Loudham, Bart.), and many others ; 
with the still resident families of Her- 
vey (Marquess of Bristol), Gage, Cul- 
lum, Mills, and Hammond. Mr. 
Gage’s pedigrees are peculiar, from 
being written in the old-fashioned 
manner, in Latin. Though there are 
some advantages in this, there are 
other disadvantages, particularly the 
ambiguity which arises in rendering 
the names of offices, &c. (as, for in- 
stance, Viscount and Sheriff will be 
alike Vicecomes); and we cannot 
wholly approve of it. For ancient de- 
scents it is doubtless convenient: but 
after the period when the language 
of charters changes from Latin to 
English, we cannot assent to its pro- 
priety. 

His heraldry Mr. Gage derives from 
the most authentic source, the armo- 
rial seals of the parties concerned, of 

‘which he has engraved several plates. 

In original documents of importance 
and curiosity, as deeds, wills, rolls of 
accounts, and letters, this volume is 

Of the first many 


particularly rich. 
have been furnished from the several 
cartularies of Bury Abbey, which re- 
main in the Public Library at Cam- 
bridge, and elsewhere; of the latter 
the muniment rooms of Hengrave and 
Hawsted have furnished very co- 


pious stores. Did our space permit, 
we might extract several singularly in- 
teresting matters. 

In p. 177 is a very curious reversal 
of a will made by Johane widow of 
Sir Thomas Hengrave in 9 Hen. V. 
stating that she had under compulsion 
devised a large property to her then 
husband, Richard Vewetre, who had 
received her first husband’s goods, and 
“of the revercions that my said first 
husbond sold to helpe and incresse of 
his sowle and myne, alle he taketh 
and noght doth, ne suffrith other to 
do, for my said furst husbandes sowle, 
but alle kepeth to his singular avaun- 
tage.” 

A plea urged by the wealthy old 
merchant, Sir Thomas Kytson, when 
under a temporary cloud, appears very 
strange to modern cars, though at 
once characteristic of the servility of 
the times, and indicative of the flou- 
rishing trade of “ Kytson the mer- 
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chant.”” His argument is one which 
might be addressed to a sheep-farmer 
by the patriarch of his flock; ‘‘ yef,” 
he says, ‘‘ my Lord Cardenall (Wol- 
sey) be not good lorde to me here- 
after, I am utterly undon, which was 
pety (would be a pity), for the Kyng 
hath had of me every yere thies xvj 
or xvij yere one with another iiij C 
or v C markes sterling for custom and 
subsidy.” 

But, as we have said, we have not 
space to pursue these quotations; 
though we cannot resist our inclina- 
tion to extract Mr. Gage’s elegant 
sketches of the brother Baronets of 
the Cullum family, who successively 
adorned their rank and fortune by an 
attention to the pursuits of literature 
and science :— 


‘¢ The Rev. Sir John Cullum, sixth Ba- 
ronet, the historian of Hawsted, was born 
on the 20th June, 1733. Having com- 
menced his studies in the grammar school 
of St. Edmundsbury, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, where he took the 
degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts, 
and obtained the Bachelor’s prize for the 
best dissertation in Latin prose. He was 
admitted a Fellow of Catharine Hall on the 
jth Dec. 1759; was instituted in 1762 
to the rectory of Hawsted, on the pre- 
sentation of his father, and in Dec. 1774 
to the living of Great Thurlow on the 
presentation of his brother-in-law, Henry 
Vernon, esq. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, and by ‘ mingling the researches 
of the antiquary with the study and prac- 
tice of the divine,’ made his life an or- 
nament to his profession. He died of 
a pulmonary complaint on the 9th Oct. 
1785, in the 52d year of his age, leaving 
no issue by his wife Peggy, daughter of 
Daniel Bisson, of Great Ham in Essex. 
His remains were interred, according to 
the direction expressed in his will, dated 
Ist Dec. 1784, in the church yard at 
Hawsted, under the great stone that lies 
at the north door of the church, a direc- 
tion doubtless given in conformity with 
sentiments expressed in his History, to 
mark his contempt for the vulgar super- 
stition of refusing to bury on the north 
side of the church. 


‘¢ The History of Hawsted was publish- 
ed originally in the Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica; and a second edi- 
tion, in a separate form, made its appear- 
ance in 1813, with corrections by the au- 
thor, and notes by his brother, Sir Tho- 
mas Gery Cullum. In a postscript by 
John Nichols, F.S.A. to the Adyertise- 
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ment prefixed to this second edition, is 
a brief memoir of the deceased, with an 
account of his chief literary communica- 
tions. 

“* As a Topographer, it must be allow- 
ed that Sir John Cullum had a just con- 
ception of what is required for local his- 
tory; the plan of his History of Hawsted 
is excellent, and, were the materials al- 
ways well digested, it would be a mo- 
del for topographers. To a considerable 
knowledge of antiquities he joined a clas- 
sical taste and a philosophic mind, and, 
above all, had a strong love of truth, and 
was admirably free from prejudice; ina 
few words, he was an accomplished gen- 
tleman, and his history will always main- 
tain a high rank in topography. 

‘¢ Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, his succes- 
sor, partook of the literary character of 
his brother, and was a Fellow of the Royal 
and Linnean Societies, and of the Society,of 
Antiquaries ; ‘ his mind,’ in the language 
of his epitaph, ‘ was enriched with various 
and valuable information : his correspond- 
ence and communications were sought and 
highly appreciated, not merely in the cir- 
cle of his friends and acquaintance, but 
by persons of distinguished taste and lite- 
rary talents throughout the kingdom.’ 
Natural History was the chief object of 
his studies, and Botany his favourite pur- 
suit, in which he found an ardent associ- 
ate in his friend the late President of the 
Linnean Society, Sir James Edward Smith, 
who dedicated to him his ‘ English Flora.’ 

** Sir Thomas Cullum was born 30th 
Nov. 1741, and was entered of the Char- 
terhouse School in 1752. He became a 
pupil of the celebrated surgeons, William 
and John Hunter; was admitted a mem- 
ber of the late Corporation of Surgeons 
on the 7th May 1778, and, by acceptance 
of the Charter of 1900, was enrolled a 
member of the College. He was a Capital 
Burgess of St. Edmund’s Bury, and De- 
puty Lieutenant for the county of Suffolk ; 
and held the office of Bath King of Arms 
from the year 1771 to 1800, when he re- 
signed it in favour of his second son, John 
Palmer Cullum, whom he survived. Dy- 
ing on the 8th Sept. 1431, Sir Thomas 
Cullum lies buried with his ancestors in 
Hawsted church.”’ 


Our author enters into many other 
very interesting biographical details, 
particularly with regard to the families 
of Kytson, Gage, and Hervey. We 
have only to add that, in regard to 
embellishments this volume is not 
behind any of its predecessors in topo- 
graphy. Besides the portraits we have 
mentioned of Sir Thomas Kytson and 
the Bishop of Derry, there are others 
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of Lord Croftes and the present Mar- 
quis of Bristol. A vignette view is 
given of every church, engraved in out- 
line, in a manner most satisfactory to 
the architectural antiquary; and of 
every church a plan is also given, pur- 
suant to the example set by Sir R. C. 
Hoare in his South Wiltshire. We 
must add that the copies of several 
ancient maps of estates form a species 
of illustration which has been hereto- 
fore little regarded ; but which is re- 
plete with information and curiosity, 
and may now be accomplished with 
little expense by the means of litho- 
graphy. 

Altogether, we have to acknowledge 
having received unqualified pleasure in 
turning over the pages of this very 
valuable addition to our local history ; 
yet no page, we must add, pleases us 
better than the title, the terms of which 
seem to justify the hope that Mr. Gage 
has yet much to impart in illustra- 
tion of the county of Suffolk. 


Outlines of Law, or readings from 
Blackstone and other text-writers ; 
altered according to the present Law ; 
and including all the recent Statutes. 
2 vols. 12mo. 1837. Vol. I. Private 
Wrongs; Vol. II. Public Wrongs. 
By Robert Maugham. 


THE laws of this realm are so mul- 
tifarious, so intricate, and so complex, 
that they set at defiance the sagacity 
and the understanding of the private 
gentleman ; and not only puzzle, 
but cause many conflicting opinions 
amongst the most learned professors. 
Solicitors of long standing, of much 
experience, and of extensive practice, 
are employed by the nobles, gentry, 
and merchants of the country: they 
prepare cases for the opinions of coun- 
sel ‘‘learned in the law ;” they go 
into court, supported by such counsel, 
and find Judges and Juries decide 
against the whole phalanx. Are those 
iaws either perfect, or reasonably effi- 
cient, which subject the life, the pro- 
perty, the character of a person to 
such uncertain, tantalizing chances? 
Every publication, every effort made 
by honest lawyers, or other persons, 
to disengage this entangled web, to 
make highways through these thorny 
and miry thickets, is entitled to the 
praise of Englishmen, 
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Mr. Maugham has rendered an emi- 
nent service to his countrymen by the 
work whose title is given above. 
Founded on the valuable ‘‘ Commen- 
taries ”’ of Blackstone, it embraces, in 
a condensed compass, all the substan- 
tial matter of that learned author, 
with such additional information as 
either the Legislature or the practice 
of courts has established since his 
time. Mr. Maugham thus explains 
the peculiarities and character of his 
new work, which we cannot hesitate 
to recommend to all the law students of 
the land; and, indeed, to all classes 
of students: for as every member of 
the State is amenable to its laws, 
and may be benefited or injured by 
their legal application, all persons 
ought to possess some knowledge of 
their spirit, if not of their letter. 

‘¢ Our legal writers appear to have di- 
rected their attention to works suited 
rather to the busy practitioner than the 
student, or the junior members of the pro- 
fession. With the exception of the 
‘Commentaries’ of Sir William Black- 
stone, there is scarcely any elementary 
work to assist the student in the early 
stages of his progress. It is true there 
are many books to advise him; but most 
of them point out so large a field for cul- 
tivation, that he is disheartened in com- 
mencing his labours, and has but little 
hope of satisfactorily concluding them. 

‘Instead of voluminous works, de- 
signed for the full and complete infor. 
mation which the practitioner requires in 
all the details of his professional duty, a 
general summary of the law and practice 
appears to be necessary for the student,— 
an outline sufficiently full to afford a com- 
prehensive view of the subject, but with- 
out entering either into minute particulars 
and endless details, or into cases of rare 
occurrence. 

‘In attempting to supply this deficien- 
cy, and to afford, at least, some additional 
means of instruction, the aim has been 
not merely to point out the course which 
the student should take, but actually to 
accompany him on his way ;—not merely 
to direct him to select for himself the use- 
ful parts of large and comprehensive 
works, but to make the selection for him : 
to cull from various sources into a com- 
pendious form that which he should ren- 
der familiar to his recollection, and en- 
graft abidingly into his mind.”’ 
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A History of Hurstperpoint. By a 
Native, a Minor. 12mo, pp. 74. 


THIS is a very creditable perform- 
ance on the part of a young man 
upon his first application to the study 
of topography, being the produce of 
only a few months’ researches. Of 
course, it bears some marks of haste ; 
but at the same time it exhibits a 
spirit of inquiry, a system of arrange- 
ment, and an honourable sentiment, 
which are deserving of all encourage- 
ment. 

Hurstperpoint is a large village near 
Brighton, containing several manors, 
and rather a large population (amount- 
ing to 1484 at the census of 1831), 
and latterly considerably increased by 
new buildings. The foundation of 
our author’s work was laid in Hors- 
field’s History of Sussex ; and he has 
also, it appears, had two other pre- 
decessors in a “Slight Sketch of a 
Picture of Hurst,’”’ written by a lady; 
and by ‘‘ The Village Press,” privately 
printed at Hurst. These we have never 
seen: but the former, in particular, 
seems to have been a very complete 
portraiture of the features of ‘‘ our 
village,”” some of which are now re- 
touched by the present writer. It is 
at Hurst where stands the cottage 
ornée, ‘‘ at which resides, as he has 
done for many years, G. Faithfull, 
esq. one of the first Members which 
Brighton sent to Parliament.”” More 
recently an elegant house has been 
built by R.Weekes, esq. jun. ; and the 
neighbourhood of the Brighton builders 
has been further felt in the erection of 
a range of villas called St. George’s 
Place. The parsonage house also has 
been recently rebuilt; and in our au- 
thor’s censures on the high walls and 
the ‘‘ shivering gate,” there is some 
justice, as well as freedom. Hurst 
is also honoured in being the de- 
posit of the antiquarian museum of 
Richard Weckes, esq. F.S.A.; and 
in having mentioned the ancestry of our 
old friend and correspondent the late 
William Hamper, esq. F.S.A. of Bir- 
mingham, who, among a numerous 
series of Sussex churches, of which 
he sent views and descriptions to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, paid this at- 
tention to Hurstperpoint in Gent. Mag. 
vol. Ixxvi. Oct. 1806. To Peter Cour- 
thope, esq. of Danny, in this parish, 
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the celebrated Ray dedicated his 
** Collection of English Words not 
generally known.” From these mat- 
ters, with the ordinary subjects of 
manorial history, the church and its 
memorials, the charities, the botany 
and geology, and the genealogies of 


Miscellaneous Reviews. 
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the families of Warren, Pierrepoint, 
Goring, Campion, &c. our juvenile 
author has formed a compact little 
book, which must be as acceptable to 
his friends and neighbours, as it is an 
earnest of what he may hereafter per- 
form on a more extended scale. 





The English Martyrology, by Charlotte 
Elizabeth. (Abridged from Fox). Vol. I. 
—We welcome this volume with pleasure, 
and think the manner in which the larger 
and most deeply interesting work of Fox 
is here abridged and adapted for gene- 


ral use, does great credit to the lady 


whose name appears in the title-page. 
It is impossible to read the histories here 
related without a strange mixture of feel- 
ing—of abhorrence for that wicked Church 
which has trodden its way to the accursed 
power it exercises, by fire and blood; of 
contempt and loathing of those who 
used its impious fulminations and tortures 
for their own secular purposes ; and high- 
est admiration of that virtuous and vene- 
rable band, that holy brotherhood of men, 
firm in their pure faith and service of 
God, who looked at the scorching flame 
as if it were a fount of cooling water, 
when. opposed to the far more dreadful 
torture of a weak, apostate, and faithless 
desertion of the true religion. The con- 
stancy, piety, and courage of such men are 
recorded in this volume; and may it be 
spread over the whole land, to bear wit- 
ness against that Church, which would 
gladly now re-act its work of guilt, did 
it possess the power. We filly agree 
with Mr. Bickersteth in his introductory 
remarks on this subject. 


Sermon preached at St. Paul's at the 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy. May 
1837. By T. Calvert, D.D.—A very 
well-written and affecting discourse, prov- 
ing from documents unfortunately too 
authentic, the state of poverty in which 
many of the clergy of the National Church 
are living, and the destitution in which 
their families are left at their decease. 
Would that such statements could move 
the hearts of our wealthy community to 
remove this great disgrace, and remedy 
this crying evil. A wealthy Exchange 
and a destitute Church are but poor 
thanks of a grateful people, feeling the 
abundance of their blessings, and acknow- 
ledging the source from which they flow. 


| Egypt as it is in 1837. By T. Wag- 

horn.—The author of this pamphlet 

strongly advocates the necessity of Eng- 

Jand exerting herself in aiding the de- 
9 


velopement of the resources of Egypt, 
assisting her civilization, supporting her 
independence, and regarding her as the 
strong fulcrum on which one day or other 
she must -depend, for resisting the am- 
bitious designs of Russia in the East. 


Specimen of a Series of National Dra- 
mas, ¥c, By 'T. Macpherson.—We will 
not say with Fadon, at p. 33,— 


‘“*T have no heart to progress further,’’ 


but we must expect that the series will 
improve on this specimen. 


Thoughts on Prison Discipline, by a 
Looker-on. — Though we believe the 
system on which our prisons have been 
conducted has of late years been much 
improved, yet it is evident from the 
account given in this little work and 
many others, that much is still want- 
ing, before we can be said to perform 
our duty to their wretched inmates, 
or prevent them continuing, what they 
long have been, the nurseries and hot- 
beds of crime—foul centres from which 
pestilential miasma is for ever flow- 
ing, corrupting the young, and conta- 
minating the old. Some of the details 
given in this work are truly deplorable, 
and we thank the author for bringing 
under public notice a foul blot and stain 
upon the character of a Christian country, 
which requires only the attention of in- 
dividuals, supported by the authority of 
government, to alienate or to remove. 


Thrasybulus. Letter ta Lord Hol- 
land on the Regulation of Undergra- 
duate Expenses, &c.—We are glad that 
Thrasybulus (under which name, we be- 
lieve, a most respectable Fellow of Mag- 
dalene College writes) has taken up a 
subject which has long required a remedy, 
the want of control or restraint in the 
expenses of the Undergraduates, and that 
he has pointed out the evil consequences 
they entail on their after life. Sincerely 
do we hope that the attention of the no- 
ble Lord to whom the Letter is inscribed 
will be drawn to the subject; and that 
the reproach will at length be removed 
from our universities. We recommend 
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this work to parents and tutors, and also 
to the careful consideration of those 
whom it would endeavour to preserve from 
embarrassment, anxiety, and distress. 





Epithalamia tria Mariana, infelicibus 
eheu! avibus conscripta, plures. abhinc 
annos Anglice vertit, et (amicis perpau- 
cissimis donanda) prelo nunc primum 
mandat Franciscus Wrangham.—Cestrie, 
1837.—These three Epithalamia on the 
marriages of Mary of Scotland, are from 
the pens of Buchanan, Hospitalius (De 
Hopital, the Chancellor of France), and 
Craig of Riccarton. ‘The two former re- 
late to her alliance with her cousin, 
Francis of Valois, and the last refers to 
her second marriage with Darnley. This 
last poem was exceedingly rare. Arch- 
deacon Wrangham has translated these 
Epithalamia not only with correctness, 
but, we think, with elegance and force; 
and we shall give a short extract to prove 
the correctness of our assertion, from the 
classical and correct verses of Buchanan, 
beginning Ampld si dote moveris, &c. 


“ Grasp’st thou at dower? What richer than 
the crest 
Of Scotia, and the corslet on her breast ? 
I vaunt not here her fields of waving grain, 
The treasures stored within her dark domain ; 
Pregnant with gems her hills, her mines with 
gold, 
O’er golden sands her glittering rivers roll’d— 
Those vulgar riches, which with poor desire 
Fire vulgar minds, and poison whom they fire. 
Thine, quiver’d Caledonian, is the fame, 
From the deep glen to rouse the woodland 
game; 
The rapid flood to cleave ; with noble scorn 
Heat, cold, and hunger’s fierce extremes to 
spurn ; 
Thine own blue mountains in the tented field, 
Not with base walls, but broad claymore to 
shield ; 
Careless of life, when glory courts thy view: 
To faith’s pure pledge, to unbought friendship 
true. 
By arts like these, when war the wide world 
shook, 
And not a land escaped the victor’s yoke ; 
One race alone, in ancient freedom blest, 
Dash’d back th’ inyader’s weapon from its 
breast. 
Here paused the furious Goth, the Saxon here : 
Here idly whizz’d the Dane’s, the Norman’s 
spear : 
Here, if time’s mustier annals be survey’d, 
His restless wing the Roman eagle stay’d— 
He, whom nor arid Lybia’s drought repress’d, 
Nor Parthian wastes, in dreariest livery 
dress’d ; 
Not Meroe’s heat, not ice-bound Elbe or 
Rhine— 
Quail’d, Scotia, as he met that patriot glance 
of thine. 
Gent. Mac. Vor, IX. 
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Scotia ! sole realm, from which nor ridgy steep, 
Impervious woods, nor torrent loud and deep 
Guarded the Roman spoiler ; but the wall, 
Spanning from sea to sea the isthmus interval. 
While others from their homes his mandate 
drave, 
Or (heavier curse!) detain’d but to enslave : 
Here, flinching from the hardy mountaineer, 
He stoop’d the rampire’s long defence to rear : 
And, hopeless of advance, with humbled pride 
The sheltering bulwark placed by Carron’s 
tide.” 

These elegant translations. the Arch- 
deacon informs us he recited to Sir W. 
Scott, at Abbotsford, who said, ‘‘ I like 
them very much;’’ and we think from 
that just commendation passed by one of 
the masters of song, there will be no voice 
of dissent. . 





Mr. CaRLis_e, in a Supplement to the 
Pamphlet noticed in our last, p. 71, has 
published the correspondence which has 
taken place between himself, Lord Wal- 
lace (late Warden of the Mint), and Mr. 
Hamilton, in consequence of the Pistrucci 
controversy. Lord Wallace positively 
avers his ‘‘ consciousness, that nothing 
either done, or contemplated by me, has 
been the effect of any calumnies rashly 
listened to, but simply of what appeared 
to me at the time, as it does now, to have 
been a duty imposed upon me by the pre- 
tensions and refractory behaviour of Pis- 
trucci himself.’ Lord Wallace adds, 
that Mr. Hamilton’s statement that Pis- 
trucci was sayed from total dismissal by 
the interference in his favour of the Duke 
of York with his Lordship, is ‘‘ entirely 
without foundation ;’’ no intimation of 
his Royal Highness taking any interest 
in the subject ever reached him, directly 
or indirectly. It appears from one of 
Mr. Hamilton’s letters, that what the 
Duke of York did, was to deliver a me- 
morial from Pistrucci to the King: but 
no proof of his personal interference is ad- 
duced. Lord Wallace concludes with 
stating, that ‘‘ the having been forced by 
the conduct of Mr. Pistrucci to confide to 
Mr. Wyon the dies for the coinage of 
1825 and 1826, has never been a cause of 
regret to me, or, as I have any reason to 
know, of dissatisfaction or discredit to 
the country.’’ 


The Yearly Journal of Trade for 
1837-8, edited by Charles Pope, is a most 
valuable body of mercantile statistics, and 
legal information on matters of come 
merce; and comprises a complete An- 
nual Register for the merchant, a chro- 
nicle of the past, and a guide for the 
future. It is very creditable to the talents 
and industry of a ad 
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The Genealogy of the existing British 
Peerage, with Sketches of the Family 
Histories of the Nobility. By Epmunp 
LopGe, esq. Norroy King of Arms.— 
This is a new edition of the first volume 
of that very excellent publication, the 
Annual Peerage ; containing that portion 
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of the work which is not subject to per- 
petual change, but records those members 
of the Peerage upon whose histories death 
has put his final seal. It is a work of 
constant use, and we can confidently re- 
commend it for the care employed in its 
compilation. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, By J. G. WILkINson, 
F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 37. 3s. 

Life of Richard Earl Howe, K.G. 
Admiral of the Fleet. By Sir Joun 
Barnow, Bart. F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Diary, illustrative of the Times of 
George IV. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 

The History of Party, from the rise of 
the Whig and Tory factions in the reign of 
Charles II., to the passing of the Reform 
Bill. By Grorce Wincrove Cooke, 
esq. B.A. Vol. IIT. (and last.) 8vo. 

miniscences of the Spanish War. 
By the Rev. T. Farr. post Svo. 8s. 

History of the Bastile and its princi- 
- Captives, from the earliest period. 

y R. A. Davenport. (Family Li- 
brary, Vol. Lxiv.) 18mo. 5s. 

Politics. 

The Canadian Controversy ; its origin, 
nature, and merits. Svo. 2s. Gd. 

Thoughts on Tactics and Military Or- 
ganisation. By Lt.-Col. T. Mircuett.. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The System of National Education 
in Ireland. By T. C. Corqunoun, 
12mo. 3s. 

Topography, Travels, &c. 

Topographical and Historical Account 
of Cassiobury, the seat of the Earl of 
Essex. By Joun Brirron, F.S.A. Su- 
per-royal folio, 37. 3s. Atlas folio, with 
two private portraits, 10/. 10s. 

Freevine’s Grand Junction Railway 
Companion. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Anglo-India, Social, Moral, and Poli- 
tical. 3 vols. 1l. 7s. 

Illustrations of the History and Prac- 
tices of the Thugs. S8vo. 15s. 

Notes of a Journey through Canada, 
United States, and the West Indies, By 
J. Locan. 12mo. 7s. 

The Miseries and Beauties of Ireland. 
By J. Binns. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

The West Indies; the Natural and 
Physical History of the Windward and 
Leeward Colonies. By Sir ANDREW 
Hattinay, K.H. M.D. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Poetry. 
Attila, King of the Huns, an Epic 


Poem. By the Hon. and Rey. H. Hrr- 
BERT. 8yo. 14s. 
Bianca, and other Poems, By L. B. 
Smiru, price 5s. 
Hore Poetice. 
cian. 8vo. 5s. 


Novels and Tales. 


Raff Hall. By Roxzerr Sutivan, esq. 
3 vols, 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. 

Royston Gower, or the Days of King 
John. By Tuomas MILLER. 3 vols. 
id. Us. 6d. 

Warner Arundell, the Adventures of a 
Creole. 3 vols. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Mary and Florence at Sixteen ; a Con- 
tinuation of ‘‘ Grave and Gay.” 12mo. 6s. 


Science. 


Celestial Scenery, or the Wonders of 
the Planetary System. By T. Dick. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Conversations on Nature and Art. Se- 
cond Series. 6s. 6d. 

The Age of the Earth considered 
Geologically and Historically. By Wn.- 
1.1aM Rutnp. Price 5s. 

The Theory of the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus. By T. Forses, D.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Proverbial Philosophy. By Martin 
Farquuar Turrer. 8vo. 7s. 

Natural History. 

Animals in Menageries. By W. 
Swarnson, esq. (Lardner’s Cyclop. Vol. 
XCVIII.) 6s. 

Sketches of Nature. By T. S. Cooper, 
17. lls. 6d. 

Illustrations of the Fossil Conchology 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By Capt. 
T. Brown. Part I. 4to. 20s. 

The Coleopterist’s Manual, By the 
Rev. F. W. Hope. 8vo. 7s. 

Divinity. 

Connexion of Natural and Divine 
Truth. By the Rey. BapEN PoweEtt. 
8vo. 9s. 

Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Eter- 
nal Sonship, By R. Trerrry, jun. 
12mo. 7s. 

Gazetteer of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. By W. Freminc. 2 vols, royal 
8vo. 26s. 

Genealogies recorded in the Sacred 
Scriptures. By J. P. Monnis, fol. 21s. 


By a retired Physi- 
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Sermons in India. By Daniet WIL- 
son, D.D. Bishop of Calcutta. Svo. 12s. 

The Beast and his Image, or the 
Pope and the Council of Trent. By the 
Rev. F. Fysu. 8vo. 12s. 


Law. 


Plain Directions for making a Will in 
conformity with the New Act. By J. 
C. Hupson, of the Legacy Office. 2s. 6d. 

Moore’s Country Attorney's Pocket 
Remembrancer. 18mo. 


Medicine. 
Medicine and Surgery one inductive 


science. By G. Macitwarn. 8vo. 12s. 
Homes on Consumption. vo. 3s. 


Fine Arts. 


Outlines of a Plan for the National 
Encouragement of Historical Painting in 
the United Kingdom. Originally ad- 
dressed in 1809 to the Directors of the 
British Institution, and now respectfully 
submitted to Lord John Russell, Secre- 
tary of State, by Sir M. A. Suer, Pres. 
R.A. 8vo. 

Portraits of the Brood Mares of the 
Royal Stud at Hampton Court. 

he Queen's Visit to the City, a Pa- 
— Representation, ten feet long. 
8. 6d. 


Works in Preparation. 


The Illustrator Illustrated. By the 
Author of the ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture."’ 

New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, 
and Writings of Shakespear, including 
new views of the origin of several of the 
dramas, a rectification of the chronolo- 
gical order, a large body of annotations 
supplementary to the remarks of prece- 
ding commentators, and many biographi- 
cal notices of the Poets and other per- 
sons connected with the literature of his 
time, which have escaped the researches 
of former Biographers. By the Rev. Jo- 
sepH Hunter, F.S.A. 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature, 
and Art, including all the Technical 
Terms in common use. It is intended 
to be a condensed Cyclopedia, containing 
sufficiently extended information on all 
subjects, adapted for immediate use. The 
following gentlemen are engaged in this 
work :—Prof. Brande, in Chemistry and 
all branches of Natural Philosophy con- 
nected with it; T. Galloway, esq. in Ma- 
thematics, Mechanics, and all branches 
of Physics dependent on mathematical 
principles; Joseph Gwilt, esq. in Ar- 
chitecture, Music, and the Fine Arts; 
Dr. Lindley, in Botany; J. C. Loudon, 
esq. in Gardening and Agriculture; J. R. 
M‘Culloch, esq. in all branches of Ge- 
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neral Literature; Herman Merivae, esq. 
in Law; fand Richard Owen, esq. Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, in 
Comparative Anatomy and General Zo- 
ology. One very thick volume, 8vo. with 
numerous illustrative woodcuts. 

Mr. M‘Cvttocu, the author of a “ Dic- 
tionary of Commerce and Navigation,’’ 
is engaged upon ‘‘ A Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
various Countries, Places, and Principal 
Natural Objects in the World.’? One 
thick volume, 8vo. 

A similar “ Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mining,” by Dr. Ure, is 
also in the press. 

A new Series of British Poets, edited 
by the Rev. H. F. Cary, translator of 
Dante and Pindar. ‘The first volume, 
containing Pope’s works, will shortly ap- 

ear. 

A History of the Fossil Fruits and 
Seeds of the London Clay. By James 
Scorr Bowersank, F.G.S. This sub- 
ject has been the peculiar study of Mr. 
Bowerbank for many years, during which 
time more than 120,000 specimens have 
passed through his bands. This work 
will be illustrated by as many species as 
can with certainty be determined, drawn 
and engraved by Mr. James de Carl Sow- 
erby. ; 

A Geographical and Comparative List 
of the Birds of Europe and North Ame- 
rica. By Cuaries Lucien Bonaparte, 
Prince of Musignano. 


ee 
LITERATURE AND ART. 


According to the Supplement to Bent’s 
Monthly Literary Advertiser for 1837, 
which contains Alphabetical Lists of the 
New Books and Engravings published in 
London during last year, there appears 
an increase of New Publications, the 
Number of Books amounting to 1380, 
(1800 volumes,) exclusive of New Edi- 
tions, Pamphlets, or Periodicals, being 
130 more than in 1836. The Number of 
Engravings is 98, (including 38 Portraits, ) 
10 only of which are engraved in the Line 
manner, 7] in Mezzotinto, and 17 in 
Chalk, Lithography, &c. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


Prize Subjects. —The Chancellor's gold 
medal for English verse.—Luther. 

The Members’ Prizes of Latin Prose. 
—1l. For the Bachelors, ‘‘ Quosque, et 
quibus potissimum rationibus, artium 
pulchritudinem spectantium forme nobi- 
liores é pura religione oriantur ; eandem- 
que vicissim promovendi vim habeant.” 
2. For the Undergraduates, “ In iis que 
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de Ethica et Politica a Platone scripta 

accepimus quenam sint elementa philo- 

sopbiam revera christianam adumbrantia.” 
Sir William Browne’s gold medals. 

1. For the Greek Ode, 

TladAd8os Tpopdyou ayaApa év Th Trav 

*AOnvaiwy ’AxpordAe, 
eixav as dpav épaivero 
TaAXas, xpadaivovo’ éyxos trordpp 


kdpa. 
Eurip. Herc. Fur. 
2. For the Latin Ode, ‘‘ Academia 
Cantabrigiensis Regine Victorie solium 
avitum conscendentigratulatur.” 3. For 
the Greek Epigram, ®povriornys perew- 
4. For the Latin Epigram, ‘ Sui 





pov. 
amans sine rivali.” 
The Porson Prize for the best 


translation into Greek Verse.—Shak- 
speare, Henry V. Act iv. Chorus. Be- 
ginning 
«¢ Now entertain conjecture of a time,” 
And ending 
“ His liberal eye doth give to every one 
Thawing cold fear.” 
The metre to be “ Tragicum Iambicum 
Trimetrum acatalecticum.” 





ROYAL SOCIETY, 

Jan. 11.—J. G. Children, esq. V.P. 
—The reading of Professor Faraday’s 
eleventh series of Researches on Elec- 
tricity was concluded. 

Jan. 18.—Francis Baily, esq. V.P. 
Read:—1. On the Variation of a Triple 
Integral, by Richard Abbott, esq. 
F.R.A.S,—2. Explanation of the Phe- 
nomena of Intermitting Springs. By 
W. F. Wharton, esq. The following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows :—Bryan 
Donkin, esq. Civil Engineer, Sir John 
J. Hansler, of Tavistock-square, the Rev. 
G. H. Johnson, M.A. Tutor of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and G. R. Porter, esq. 
of the Board of Trade, Vice-President 
of the Statistical Society. © 

Jan. 25.—Mr. Baily in the chair, 
Read, a fourth letter to Michael Faraday, 
esq. F.R.S. on Voltaic Combinations, 
by Fred. Daniell, esq. F.R.S.—Neil 
Arnott, M.D. the Rev. William Cureton, 
M.A. F.S.A. and Charles Lock East. 
lake, esq. R.A. were elected Fellows. 





BELGRAVE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC IN« 
STITUTION. 

The following lectures are arranged at 

this Institution :—W. Maugham, esq. on 

the Steam Engine, Jan. 16; N. F. Zaba, 


esq. on the Literature of Poland, Jan. 23; 
W. Maugham, esq. on the Manufacture 
of Glass, Jan. 30; W. Turner, esq. on Iso- 
morphism and its application to Chemis- 
tryand Mineralogy, Feb. 6; W. Maugham, 
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esq. on Heat, Feb. 13; W.C. Taylor, 
esq. LL.D. on the Literature of the 
Middle Ages, Feb. 20,27; H. H. Lewis, 
esq. A.B. on Electricity, March 6, 13, 
20; R. Chambers, esq. F.L.S. on Pre- 
judice, March 27; T. Philipps, esq. on 
Music, April 3, 10, 24; C. Johnson, esq. 
on Geology, May 1, 8, 15; N. Eisdell, 
esq. on the Organ of Hearing, May 22. 
Conversazioni will be held on Feb. 12, 
March 12, April 9, and May 14. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Nov. 23. The first meeting of the 
season, L. H. Petit, esq. V. P. in the 
chair. 

A communication was read from Mr. 
Cullimore, ** On the place of the Royal 
Shield discovered by Colonel Vyse in the 
Great Pyramid, with reference to the suc- 
cession of the Tablet of Abydos.” The 
general result of this paper was, that, in 
the writer’s opinion, the pyramids are 
brought within the limits of the monu- 
mental history of Egypt, and the oldest 
of the three principal of those structures 
is within six or seven generations anterior 
to the age of any other great dateable 
Egyptian edifice ; and that, whatever dif- 
ficulty may exist as to the historical iden- 
tification of the names, (and a difficulty 
still attaches to every catalogued shield 
anterior to the reign of Amos and the 
18th dynasty,) the relative ages of that 
period, and of the Memphite series of 
Manetho and Eratosthenes, are thus de- 
termined from contemporary records, 

Dec. 14, Col. Leake, V. P. The 
principal paper read was a letter from 
George Finlay, esq. to Col. Leake, dated 
Athens, Oct. 18, 1837, containing his- 
torical and antiquarian notes of a tour in 
several of the Greek islands. At Syl- 
laka, now Triopis, in Kythnos, there is 
a curious cavern in a clay slate rock, se- 
veral hundred feet long, with openings to 
the sides, and forty or fifty feet high. 
At Ios several inscriptions were copied ; 
but the great object of the traveller’s 
search in that island was the tomb of 
Homer, which Count Krienen asserts he 
discovered. At Psathi are some tombs 
and foundations; and here they found a 
dedication to Bacchus. Hellenic remains 
are met with, and foundations exist at 
Kastelli, Manganon, and Gephyri. “ At 
Ios,” says Mr. Finlay, ‘‘ I purchased some 
of those rude marble female figures found 
at Paros, Ios, and Santorin, and conjec- 
tured by Professor Thiersch to be relics 
of the Carians ; also some marble instru. 
ments, the use of which I cannot conjec- 
ture; all found in tombs.” Of Amor- 
gos, he observes, the form of this island 
in the maps is completely erroneous, At 
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the port called Katapoli several inscrip- 
tions were found, and many others at 
Aigiali, the modern name of the valley 
and port at the north of the island. The 
island of Santorin is one of the most in- 
teresting in the Archipelago, on account 
of its high state of cultivation, the extra- 
ordinary phenomena of its port, the re- 
mains of antiquity, particularly inscrip- 
tions, the dense population, and the en- 
terprise and st of the inhabi- 
tants; Mr. Finiay purchased here some 
of the flints called arrow heads ; they are 
much larger than any he had before met 
with, and certainly not designed for head- 
ing arrows ; he appeared to incline to the 
opinion that these flints are natural. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Jan. 15. P. F. Robinson, esq. V. P. 
in the chair, The most important of the 
donations announced were a model of an 
obelisk erected by Mr. Bonomi for Lord 
Prudhoe, and a bust of the late T. Har- 
rison, the eminent architect of Chester, 
presented by Mr. Harrison of the same 
city. 

% aper on the former was read by 
Mr. Bonomi. It is an exact copy of 
the obelisk existing at Hieropolis, the On 
of the sacred Scriptures, which is con- 
structed of rose-coloured granite, and is 
sixty-seven feet in height; the pedestal, 
concealed by accumulations of sand, was 
examined by Mr. Lane, who found it to 
measure eleven feet. It is attributed by 
some antiquaries to the zra of Abraham; 
by others to that of Joseph. The au- 
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thor of this paper also exhibited two me- 
dallions, one representing her Majesty 
the Queen, the other, a figure of Britan- 
nia, executed in sunk relief in the style 
of Egyptian sculpture, as hints for a 
coinage in which the impression would 
be less liable to obliteration than in the 
usual mode of raised relief. 

An ideal illustration of the colossal 
Temple of Jupiter Olympias at Athens 
was exhibited by Mr. E. A. Blair, accom- 

anied byanessay, andillustrated byanum- 
CS of drawings. A paper by Mr. Charles 
Parker followed, —‘‘ On the relative 
strength of several cast-iron beams when 
subjected to a transverse strain.” The 
drawings sent in for the Soane medal 
were exhibited; they consisted of two 
series ee the restoration of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, York; one of a restora- 
tion of Kirkstall Abbey; and one of a 
restoration of Lianthony Abbey, Mon- 
mouthshire. In illustration of the first, 
Mr. Robinson read an essay written by the 
author of the designs, whose name for the 
present is unknown. The drawings were 
very numerous and beautifully executed. 
It is pleasing to reflect on the advantages 
which will accrue to the student of En- 
glish architecture by the encouragement 
given by the Institute to restorations of 
the ruins of our ancient ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, whose beauties, hitherto consigned 
to the landscape painter, and merely valued 
for their picturesque appearance, can only 
be understood and fully appreciated by 
the aid of elevations and strictly archi- 
tectural drawings. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Jan. 11. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 
The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society ;—Chas. Graham, 
eaq. of Upper Belgrave-street ; Frederick 
Perkins, esq. of Chepstead-place, Kent ; 
Henry Perkins, esq. of Berkeley-street, 
and Springfield, Wandsworth; the Rev. 
William Cureton, M.A. of Christchurch 
college, Oxford, one of the Librarians of 
the British Museum; and Henry E. 
Kendall, esq. architect, of Hunter-street. 
Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A. 
exhibited a spear-head of brass, found in 
the river Thames, near Kew Bridge, and 
remarkable for its perfect preservation. 
W. H. Rosser, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
rubbings from some sepulchral brasses in 
the county of Gloucester, viz. a country 
gentleman, his wife, and two youths, of 


RESEARCHES. 


the time of James the First, from Abing- 
hall church; and two female figures from 
the adjoining parish of Mitchell Dean, of 
the time of Edward the Fourth. 

Mr. Delagarde exhibited the facsimile of 
an ancient map-like view of the port of 
Exeter, made in the year 1566, and show- 
ing the existence of ‘‘ workes ” resembling 
locks, formed upon the canal. It is ree 
corded that this navigation was com- 
menced in the year 1563, and finished in 
about three years, the engineer being 
John Drew, a native of Glamorganshire. 
It has sometimes been incorrectly stated 
that locks were not invented before 1755. 

Jan. 18. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

The Council communicated to the So- 
ciety a copy of the humble Address of 
Congratulation and Condolence of the 
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Society to her Majesty the Queen, and 
of the Address of Condolence to her 
Majesty Queen Adelaide, together with 
the Answers to the same, by Lord John 
Russell and Earl Howe. 

Capt. W. H. Smyth, F.S. A. communi- 
cated two folio’ plates containing a plan 
and various views of the cyclopean build- 
ing called the Torre dei Giganti at Gozo, 
near Malta, made by M. Albert de la 
Marmora. After referring to the descrip- 
tion and plates of those remains, commu- 
nicated by himself to the Society in 1828, 
and printed in the 22d volume of the 
Archeologia, Capt. Smyth stated that he 
was satisfied the present drawings were 
made with great care. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Sec. read two interest- 
ing letters, one written by Sir Walter Pye, 
describing the arrival of the Palsgrave to 
marry the Princess Elizabeth in the year 
1612; and the other by the Hon. Wind- 
sor Sandys, relating to the great fire of 
London in 1666. The latter writer was 
attendant on the Duke of York, whose 
very active exertions during this great 
catastrophe, in blowing up houses, &c. he 
particularly describes. 

Jan. 25. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The Rev. Marmaduke Prickett, Con- 
duct Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge ; 
and Thomas Henry Davis, esq. of Brook- 
street, Grosvenor-square, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. M. Beaulieu, 
of Paris, Secretary of the Society of An- 
tiquaries of France, and William Henry 
James Baron van Westreenen van Teil- 
landt, of the Hague, Councillor of State 
to his Majesty the King of the Nether. 
lands, Councillor of the Royal Library, 
and Member of the High Council of the 
Nobility of that kingdom, were elected 
Foreign Members. 

The Rev. John Bathurst Deane, 
F.S.A. communicated an essay “ On the 
double-cup of the ancient Irish.” By 
this designation Mr. Deane discussed those 
singular relics, generally formed of gold, 
and of various sizes, five of which are 
figured among the Ring-money, which 
illustrate Sir W. Betham’s paper read 
before the Royal Irish Academy, and 

rinted in our Magazine for April 1837. 
They were first noticed by Bishop Po- 
cocke, in the 2nd volume of the Archzo- 
logia, but that writer did not attempt to 
explain their object. Sir W. Betham 
considered them asa variation of the Ring- 
money, and that the cups were designed 
for regulating the weight of the sums paid. 
Mr. Deane thinks that this explanation, 
if at all tenable, can be only applied to 
the smaller kinds ; and the object of his 
present paper was to suggest their pro- 
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bable identity with the double cups of the 
Scythians, recorded by Herodotus in the 
passage, ovvdvo Kudixes exovTes muvovet 
éuov, where Mr. Deane argued that the 
word ovydvo belongs to the cups and not 
to the persons. In collateral proof of 
the retention of this Scythian custom 
among the Celtic and German tribes, 
Mr. Deane mentioned that the mode of 
drinking called by us “hob and nob” 
is still prevalent in Britany; and that 
in Germany there is a custom of mutual 
pledging at a first introduction termed 
Schnoloss, in which the arms of the 
parties are intertwined in a mode much 
resembling the curved arcs of the double- 
cups. The largest engraved by Sir Wil- 
liam Betham are of five inches diameter, 
and three inches apart, and therefore per- 
fectly suitable for two persons to drink 
from together. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated from 
the collections of Mrs. Sophia Sarah 
Banks, in the British Museum, some 
curious anecdotes relative to the Order 
of the Garter, particularly on the various 
modes in which the George and the blue 
ribbon have been worn; and also an ac- 
count of the reception of the order by 
Prince Ferninand of Brunswick, at which 
the general of the French Army then 
in close contact with him, the Mare- 
schal Duc de Broglie, is said to have as- 
sisted with all the spirit of the best days 
of chivalry, a day’s truce being observed 
for the occasion. 

NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Dec. 14. Henry Hayman Wilson, esq. 
Professor of Sanscrit in the University of 
Oxford, read to the Society a review of 
the discoveries recently made in India of 
the coins of Greco-Bactriaa kings. At 
the time when Theophilus Bayer com- 
piled a history of Bactria, just a century 
ago, one solitary coin of this kingdom was 
known ;_ a small gold coin of Euthydemus 
was published by Pellerin, but no others 
were obtained until a comparatively re- 
cent period. During the present century 
additions to the series have been made 
with accelerated progress, but the largest 
accessions have been acquired during the 
last five years, through the persevering in- 
quiries of late Col. Tod, Dr, Honigber- 
ger, and General Allard. Large collec- 
tions have also been made at Calcutta by 
General Ventura, and by Mr. Masson, 
and are described in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society. Mr. Masson's very va- 
luable and extensive collection is now in 
the possession of the East India Com- 
pany, and has already been twice noticed 
in our Magazine (see July, p, 72, Nov, 
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p. 521). It was formed principally in the 
neighbourhood of Peshawar and Kabul, 
in the years 1833, 1834, and 1835; and 
amounts to several thousand pieces. Be- 
sides some of the recorded kings of Bac- 
tria, the coins comprehend the names of 
many Greek princes who must have 
reigned over portions of the Bactrian 
kingdom, although their names were un- 
known to the writers of antiquity. Others 
belong to princes of equivocal origin; 
and others to princes indisputably of a 
barbarous or Indo-Scythic race, but 
whose names are impressed in Greek 
letters; some are coins of the Sassanian 
princes of Persia, yet undecyphered, and 
a variety of others bear devices and in- 
scriptions, which are either of uncertain 
attribution, or are obviously Hindu, al- 
though belonging to dynasties of whose 
existence we have little other information. 
The countries supposed to correspond 
with ancient Bactria, are Balkh and Bok- 
hara. The kings whose coins were de- 
scribed and discussed by Professor Wil- 
son on the present occasion, were Euthy- 
demus, Demetrius, Heliocles, Eucratidas, 
Menander, Apollodotus, Diomedes, Her- 
meus, Antialkidas, Antimachus, Phi- 
loxenes, Lysias, Agathocles, and Panta- 
leon. Their reverses exhibit the Greek 
divinities and other devices usually found 
on Greek coins; the names and titles 
of the kings are generally inscribed in 
Greek, and there are frequently other in- 
scriptions in oriental characters, some of 
which have not yet been decyphered. So 
abundantly have these coins been found 
(many of them still in circulation in the 
hands of the money-changers), that on one 
occasion Mr. Masson procured, in the 
Hazara country, 110 hemidrachmas of 
Menander, all in excellent preservation. 
Pantaleon terminates the list of sove- 
reigns who may without hesitation be 
recognized as Greeks, and who must have 
reigned over Bactria and the adjacent 
provinces of India, from the third century 
before our era, until near its commence- 
ment. They were followed by princes 
with Greek titles and Hellenized names, 
but who were more probably of Parthian 
or Scythian origin. This paper has been 
published entire since its delivery, accom- 
panied with engravings of 35 coins, in the 
Numismatic Journal for January. 

Jan. 18, J. Y. Akerman, esq. Secre- 
tary, communicated an essay entitled 
‘©The Stone-worship of the Greeks, 
illustrated by Medals.” ‘The coins of the 
Greeks, especially those struck during the 
period of the Roman dominion, frequently 
bear the representation of some primitive 
deity under the figure of a cone-shaped 
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stone; thus confirming the statements of 
various ancient writers, particularly Pau- 
sanias, that most of the principal divini- 
ties were originally worshipped under the 
form of huge blocks of stone. Ina re- 
markable medal of Cyprus, the goddess 
Venus is represented under the form of 
an elongated cone, standing within a 
temple of the simplest and most ancient 
form. Maximus Tyrius says, “ The peo- 
ple of Paphos worship Venus, whose 
statue resembles a white pyramid.” A 
remarkable stone deity, which was wor. 
shipped at Emisa in Syria, under the 
name of El Gabal, and which was trans- 
ported foratime bythe Emperor Elagabalus 
to Rome, though afterwards restored by 
his successor Alexander, is represented on 
several coins of Emisa, struck during the 
reigns of Antoninus Pius, Caracalla, and 
Sulpicius Antoninus, as well as Elaga- 
balus, accompanied in various ways by an 
eagle. The Astarte, or Urania of the 
Pheenicians, and the Ashtaroth of the 
Scriptures (whose marriage with El Gabal 
was solemnized by the mad Elagabalus), 
is represented under a similar form on the 
coins of Tyre and Sidon, but with a 
human head encircled by rays. A coin 
of Valerian and Gallienus appears to 
commemorate the solemn meeting of the 
stone deities of several cities of Phosnicia, 
On the coins of Purga, in Pamphylia, 
Diana is represented as a cone-shaped 
stone, resembling E] Gabal of Syria, but 
with a carved and ornamented surface. 
Mr. Akerman finally considered the ques- 
tion, as to the origin of the worship of 
detached masses of stone, of which many 
cities boasted one, each being named after 
the tutelar deity of the place; and he 
stated his opinion, that it might be traced 
to the descent of aérolites. The Jupiter 
worshipped at Cyrrhestina, probably ob- 
tained the name of Katzebates, in conse- 
quence of the descent of an aérolite, in or 
near that city; and Herodian’s description 
of the far-famed El Gabal exactly agrees 
with the appearance of aérolites: its 
figure was conical, and its colour black, 
and it was said to have fallen from heaven. 
The Palladium was also stated to have 
descended from the gods ; andin the Acts 
of the Apostles, the town-clerk of Ephe- 
sus boasts of the “ image which fell down 
from Jupiter.” 

Another paper was read, ‘¢ On the 
Shekel of the Jews,” by Mr. Thomas 
Yates; who traced its history originally 
as a measure of weight, and afterwards as 
a coin, throughout the holy scriptures, and 
examined the opinions and researches of 
Buxtorff and other commentators. The 
shekels now in circulation, are admitted 
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fabrications, but are supposed to imitate 
the types of the ancient shekels of the 
temple. 


Roman Roaps. No. II. 

The officers studying in the senior de- 
partment of the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst, have pursued during the 
last summer their investigations of the 
Roman ‘Roads in their vicinity. In our 
Number for May 1836, p. 535, will be 
found their description of that part of the 
Imperial Way which lies between Staines 
arid Silchester, which we extracted from 
the United Service Journal ; and we now 
derive from the same quarter a second 
report of their operations. 

On referring to the former article, it 
will be seen that a remarkable bend 
takes place in the line of road at Duke's 
Hill near Bagshot. This circumstance 
gave rise to an opinion that two roads 
here intersected each other; and it was 
supposed that the part leading from Sil- 
chester to this place continued eastward 
in the same direction, crossing a tract of 
heath land, till lately quite uncultivated, 
and passing close to the right bank of the 
Thames at a bend near Chertsey. The 
diligence of the surveying party employed 
in this direction was not, however, re- 
warded with success ; though the known 
fact that gold coins have been discovered 
at Chobham, by indicating that some 
considerable edifice once existed at or 
near the spot, and the ancient entrench- 
ment whose remains are yet visible on St. 
George’s Hill, in the same line, must be 
considered as affording considerable evi- 
dence in favour of the opinion. 

That the line of road from Staines to 
Duke’s Hill continued from thence in 
the same direction, towards Farnham, 
may be with reason inferred, though the 
ground between Bagshot and that town 
has been so often assigned to the students 
as the object of their trial surveys, in 
none of which has any discovery been 
made, that no chance remuins of being 
able now to trace the course of the road 
through this district. It appears, however, 
that in Stukeley’s time some remains of 
the road were visible; and it may not be 
uninteresting if we collect in this place 
the scattered notices of that zealous 
antiquary concerning the course of the 
ae road between London and Farn- 
ham. 

Commencing at London, we find that 
the road, in its course from the eastern 
side of our island, coincided with that 
which still retains the name of Old Street 
on the northern side of the city; that it 
afterwards took the direction of Oxford 
Street ; and crossing the Watling Street 
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at Tyburn, it proceeded along the Acton 
Road, as far as Camden House, at the 
back of Kensington. From thence it is 
said to have continued in the same direc- 
tion; and, after crossing a brook at what 
is still called Stanford Bridge, it fell, at 
Turnham Green, into the present high 
road, with which it is supposed to be 
coincident from thence to Staines. It 
may be observed that a portion was, in 
1785, discovered on Hounslow Heath, 
by General Roy, and that the whole of 
the road, thus traced from Tyburn to 
Staines, is in one right line, 

After it has crossed the Thames at 
Staines, Dr. Stukeley observes that it 
passes forward, still in a straight line, 
through gardens and yards into corn fields, 
and at last degenerates into a footpath 
towards Thorp Lea in the way to Farn- 
ham; the modern road deviating from it, 
and passing through Egham. [Iter VII.] 
The line of road from Staines, thus indi. 
cated, is evidently that which was sur- 
veyed last year between Staines and Bag- 
shot. It does not appear that Dr. Stuke- 
ley pursued it any further in this direc- 
tion. He states, however, that on the 
eastern side of Farnham a road from 
Winchester divides into two branches, 
one of which proceeds towards Guilford 
and Dorking, where it meets the Stane 
Street coming from Chichester, and the 
other to Staines. The latter he prose- 
cuted as far as Farnborough, which he 
conceives to be a station or camp to 
secure the road over this “ wild district.” 
He acknowledges that it would be diffi- 
cult to trace the road any farther in this 
direction, on account of the sandy nature 
of the ground; but he observes that, 
about sixteen years before his time, an 
urn with Roman coins was found at Frim- 
ley, which is also in the line through 
Farnham, Bagshot, and Staines. 

These circumstances leave no doubt of 
the fact that the road from Staines to 
Duke’s Hill, near Bagshot, was continued 
in the same direction to Farnham and 
Winchester ; and it is easy to perceive 
that, after crossing Bagshot Park, and 
the present road from London to Salis- 
bury, near the Golden Farmer, it must 
have, in part, coincided with that which 
proceeds from thence through Frimley 
and Farnham. The tessellated pavement 
and other antiquities which have been 
discovered at Crondall, near the latter 
place, prove that this part of Hampshire 
must have been a place of residence for 
wealthy persons; and the great entrench- 
ment which crowns the heights, indicates 
that the place must have been a strong 
military position, 

The branch which, at Duke’s Hill, 
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diverged from the Farnham road and pro- 
ceeded to Silchester, was described in the 
former article; and, in continuation of 
the researches along the line of road 
towards Bath, the five officers to whom 
the ground was appointed, surveyed the 
country from Silchester to Hungerford, 
to the extent of about four miles in 
breadth, including the Vale of the Ken- 
net, the grounds beyond the present road 
from London to Bath on the north, and 
those between the Kennet and Emborne 
,on the south. The officers were in par- 
ticular requested to ascertain if about 
Silchester any remains exist of that part 
of the Ikenild-street which lay between 
Dorchester; in Oxfordshire, and Win. 
chester; and one of the party, Lieut. 
(now Capt.) O’ Halloran, was so fortu- 
nate as to obtain an introduction to Mr. 
Congreve, the proprietor of Aldermaston 
Park, who obligingly directed him to a 
spot in one of his fir plantations, where, 
twenty-five or thirty years since, some 
traces —faint indeed—had been observed. 

This was ina line between Silchester 
and, Ufton chureh, in the place where 
that line is intersected by the present 
road from Round-Oak to Four- Houses. 
After clearing the ground as much as 
possible, he had the satisfaction to find 
that the road was still distinguishable, by 
the trench on each side, to the extent of 
about 800 yards, beyond which it was 
lost ina marsh; and by trigonometrical 
operations, the direction southwards was 
found to be in a line passing through 
what is called the North Gate of Sil- 
chester. In the opposite direction, no 
further indications could be found between 
the spot before mentioned and Ufton 
church. In front of this church a track, 
about 500 yards in length, was observed, 
similar to the former, but more faintly 
marked, and almost wholly covered with 
underwood. Its direction, moreover, 
did not exactly coincide with that of the 
part first discovered ; but, the angle formed 
by the directions of the produced lines 
being only about ten degrees, it can 
scarcely be doubted that both were por- 
tions of the same road. Anold labourer, 
who from his infancy had lived at Four- 
Houses, also stated that within his recol- 
lection there existed a road which was 
covered with green sward, and known to 
the country people by the name of the 
** Broad Road,” extending from Brams- 
ley, about four miles south of Silchester, 
in a straight line to the latter place. 
The direction of this line being identical 
with that of the portion first mentioned 
above, it may reasonably be concluded 
that this part of the Ikenild-street passed 
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through Silchester in the line thus de 
termined. It is probable, therefore, tha 
incoming from Winchester by the presen 
road through Basingstoke the said stree 
diverged from that road at Kempshot 
turnpike, near Basingstoke, supposed by 
Mr. Long to be Vindomis ; then, cross- 
ing the road trom the latter place to 
Whitchurch, near Worting, and passing 
between the intrenchments at Winklebury 
and Rook’s-Down, it continued as far as 
Sherborne; from thence it passed over 
Latchmore-green, near Bramsley, and 
entered Silchester on the southern ‘side ; 
afterwards, passing northwards through 
Ufton, it crossed the Kennet, and, con- 
tinuing in the same direction, it followed 
the present road to Pangbourn, where it 
either crossed the ‘Thames and proceeded 
in a straight line to Dorchester, or, keep- 
ing along the right bank,,it passed through 
Streatley to Wallingford. : 

It appears from the evidence of the 
country people that thirty or forty years 
since there existed a road, covered also 
with green sward, which ran in a line 
from Round-Oak to Four-Houses ; that 
is, nearly in a north-east direction ; and 
the peasant before mentioned, pointed 
out another portion which passed nearly 
in the same direction over  Burghfield 
Common towards Reading. The present 
road trom Silchester must have been laid 
upon this last portion; for in some places 
the trench of the old road appears on 
each side several feet beyond the edge of 
the modern one. Now, if these portions 
were produced towards the south-west, the 
line of their direction would pass over 
Silchester Common, near that which is 
called the ‘‘ Imp Stone,’’—a rude block 
standing on the heath about two miles 
due west of that town, and supposed by 
Dr. Stukeley to be a mile-stone. It re- 
ceives its name from the three letters, 
IMP, which have been cut on it, and 
which are imagined to denote the word 
‘¢ Imperator.” 

It was near this spot that Dr. Stukeley, 
on leaving Silchester to proceed westward, 
crossed a great Roman road, which he 
says is called “ Long Bank,” and which 
continued, he was informed, to Reading. 
It may therefore be concluded that the 
portions above mentioned are traces of 
this road. Dr. Stukeley supposes that it 
came from Winchester ; but this is scarcely 
probable, since the Ikenild-street would 
have afforded a more’ direct communica- 
tion, and since the line of its direction 
coincides very nearly with that of the 
Port-way, which is well known to exist 
between Foss-Cottage, near Ewhurst, 
and Andover ; and . may rather con- 
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sider that the Port-way, passing on the 


west and north of Silchester, was con-- 


tinued in this direction to Reading. 

The surveying party, while in the 
neighbourhood of Silchester, was not.so 
fortunate as to succeed in their attempts 
to discover any traces of the “imperial 
road” between that place and Newbury. 
Dr. Stukeley, in Iter V II. abruptly breaks 
off his description at the ‘ Imp Stone ;” 
and in Iter LV. when observing that a 
Roman road proceeds from Newbury, or 
Spine, westward through Marlborough, 
he only mentions his belief that it comes 
from Silchester to the former place; 
pee. therefore, its precise course 

tween those towns was, even then, 
quite unknown. It will not be difficult, 
however, to form a reasonable opinion 
concerning that course; for the ‘‘ Imp 
Stone’’ itself is an indication that the 
rectilinear direction of the road from 
Bagshot was preserved, at least, as far as 
between two and three miles westward of 
Silchester; and Lieutenant Wheeler, one 
of the party, obtained at Newbury the 
important information that, in digging 
the ground on the north-east side of the 
town for the foundations of the houses in 
Shaw-crescent, which is situated between 
the village of that name and the London 
road, the workmen encountered a firmly- 
compacted bed of gravel and flint which 
constituted the substratum of an ancient 
road ; it appears that they did not pursue 
it further than was necessary for the pur- 
poses of their building, but this was 
sufficient to show that it tended towards 
the south-east, and consequently, in the 
direction which the Roman road from 
Silchester may have taken. We may, 
therefore, presume that this road con- 
tinued from Silchester, westward, over 
Brimpton Common, among the tumuli 
which yet remain there, as far as Combe 
Wood, when turning to the north-west it 
crossed Crookham Heath and the vale of 
the Kennet, after which it coincided 
nearly with the present London road, at 
the entrance of the latter into the Crescent 
where the remains were discovered. 

If this were not the course it would be 
necessary to suppose, either that the road 
continued in the rectilinear direction from 
Silchester Common, along the right bank 
of the Embourn as far as Newtown, where 
it would have fallen into the Roman road 
running northwards from Winchester to 
Newbury ; or that it turned at the “ Imp 
Stone” trom the western to the northern 
direction; that it crossed the Kennet 
above Aldermaston; then, again turning 
westward, followed: the present Bath road 
through Newbury. On both these sup- 
positions the changes of direction would 
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have been very abrupt, which is contrary 
to the general character of the Roman 
roads between two stations; and no 
cause could be assigned for the existence 
of the portion discovered at Shaw, with 
the direction of which these lines of road 
are incompatible. 

Since the line above supposed crosses 
the vale of the Kennet, which, in the 
time of the Romans, must have been a 
morass, it is necessary also to suppose 
that the road there was raised on an em- 
bankment; and it may be objected that 
this must have rendered the labour of 
construction very considerable, but it is 
well known that such causeways were 
frequently formed by that people to serve 
as roads where the ground would other- 
wise have been impassable; and it is to 
be observed that, in this direction, the 
valley is not more than half a mile in 
breadth. 

Judging from the number of intrenched 
camps whose remains yet exist on the 
heights between Newbury, Silchester, 
Wallingford, and Wantage, that district 
must, while the Romans occupied the 
country, have required numerous bodies 
of troops to keep it in subjection. And 
on the ground about Newbury several of 
the Roman roads are now known to have 
crossed each other. A little westward of 
the present town, in the garden of Mr. 
Wyld, are some faint indications of an 
increnchment onan eminence which com- 
manded the country; and close under it 
are the few houses which constitute the 
village of Church Speen. Below this 
intrenchment a small quantity of Roman 
pottery and some coins have been dis- 
covered, and in 1825 a workman, while 
cutting peat, found, within 20 yards of 
the Kennet, and 7 feet under the surface, 
a spear-head 7incheslong. The distance 
of this place from Silchester (Calleva), 
and from Marlborough (Cunetio), leave 
no doubt that it must have been the site 
of the ancient Spinz, once, perhaps, a 
considerable place, but which has almost 
ceased to exist, in consequence of the 
rise of Newbury. The latter, probably, 
derived its name from its more recent 
construction, and the designation of the 
other (the thorns) is indicative of the 
nature of the country; it may also be 
observed that, from the latter circumstance, 
or from some appropriation of the soil to 
the inhabitants of Spine, the northern 
part of Newbury is still denominated 
Spineham Lands. 

The probable direction of the Roman 


‘road from Silchester to this place has 


been already designated. Now, in 1834, 
when North Brook-street, in Newbury, 
was macadamised, it was discovered, by 
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the nature of the substratum, that this 
street lay precisely on the site of an 
ancient road; and, as the street tends from 


the bridge exactly northwards, it is evi-, 


dent that the direction of the road 
coincided with that part of the Ermyn- 
street, which led to this place from Win- 
chester, after passing through Whitchurch 
and crossing the Port-way near the in- 
trenchment at Egbury, the supposed 
capital of the Segontiaci. The road ap- 
pears, in its progress northwards, to have 
continued in this direction from Newbury, 
and to have passed near Abingdon and 
Oxford, where it constituted part of the 
Akeman-street, which, from thence, went 
to York. It is crossed by the line of the 
Ridge-way, or Ickleton-street, which 
comes from Reading, through Pangbourn, 
and passes through Abury, along the Vale 
of the White Horse. At Beedon and 
Stanmore a branch, still called the ** Old 
Street Way,” diverged from it, and pro- 
ceeded to Wantage, in the direction of a 
right line from Silchester to the latter 
town,—a circumstance which affords some 
ground for the opinion that a road from 
Silchester led directly to Wantage. Be 
this as it may, we find that, from the 
upper end of North Brook-street, in 
Newbury, the Ermyn-street was carried 
over the high ground in a direction nearly 
north-west through Stockcross, along 
what is now called the upper Baydon 
road, and, passing through Cricklade, ter- 
minated at Cirencester. 

From the same spot, on the north of 
Newbury, the remains of a Roman road, 
now called Long Lane, proceed towards 
the north-east, along the foot of the 
heights on which is the circular intrench- 
ment called Grimsbury Castle. This 
line, if produced, would meet the Thames 
at Streatley (so called, perhaps, because 
it is situated on an ancient street); and 
the road is that which Stukeley mentions 
as part of the Icening or Ikenild-street, 
coming from Woodcot, passing through 
Goring (on the left bank of the Thames, 
and opposite to Streatley), and then 
through Newbury ; from which town it 
proceeded southward, by the part of the 
Ermyn-street before mentioned, to Win- 
chester, or, by the Port-way, to Old 
Sarum. 

The station at Streatley is probably 
that which is, by Richard of Cirencester 
in the Eighteenth Iter (from York to 
Southampton), designated only as on the 
Thames: its distance from Dorchester, 
in Oxfordshire, is stated in the Iter to 
be six miles; and if we reckon from the 
great intrenched cump on Sinodun Hill, 
which is on the right bank of the ‘Thames, 
Opposite to Dorchester, the distance to 
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Streatley will be less than seven.miles— 
a difference which will not be thought 
considerable when we recollect the un- 
certainty of the ancient itinerary distances 
between the stations. 

With respect to the direction of the 
Imperial Road on leaving Newbury and 
proceeding towards Bath, from the ine 
formation obtained by Captain Gordon, 
which has since been confirmed by the 
researches of Lieutenants Symonds and 
Ready, it appears to have coincided with 
that part of the Cirencester road which is 
between Church Speen and Benham- 
Buslot, an extent of about three miles. 
From this last place it diverged westward ; 
and, ina lane near Hoe-Benham work- 
house, there was discovered a portion of 
the substratum, consisting of a close pave- 
ment, about one foot thick, of large flints : 
similar portions were found in a path 
leading from Elcot to Wickham, at Clap- 
ton’s Farm, and at Winding- Wood in the 
same direction, Quantities of the stones 
have been removed from these spots to 
Barton Court, the seat of Captain Dun- 
das, and to West Park, the seat of Mr. 
Bacon, where a wall has been built with 
them. Plain traces of the road again 
occur at Radley Farm, and from thence 
it tends to Stibbs’ Copse. In the valley 
between the latter and Heathanger Copse 
no traces of the road now remain, but its 
former existence here is preserved in the 
memories of the country people. Con- 
tinuing in the same direction through 
Oaken Copse, Lieut. Ready fell in with 
a portion of the road, extending about 700 
yards in length, the substratum of which 
is nearly entire: from thence he followed 
it to the place where the line crosses the 
present Oxford road, about 400 yards 
from the Kennet. Here all traces are 
lost, but, according to tradition, the 
ancient road ran nearly parallel to the 
river, and at length crossed it opposite 
the eastern extremity of the narrow ridge 
of ground which extends between Little- 
cot and Marlborough. 

The teggellated pavements which were 
discovered a few years since at the former 
place, and at Rudge, are indications that 
the road passed over the said line of ele- 
vated ground, which commandsthe country 
to a considerable distance northwards and 
southwards. Its course is through Folly 
Farm, and from thence it proceeded west- 
wards, according to Stukeley, through 
the present street of Marlborough. At 
Folly Farm the ancient roads from Win- 
chester and Salisbury crossed each other ; 
and the last has been traced to a station 
near Swindon, on the road from Spine to 
Cirencester. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN 


House or Lorps. 

Jan. 16. Lord Glenelg presented sup- 
plementary papers on the affairs of Ca- 
naDa.— The Duke of Wellington con- 
fessed that he entertained very strong 
opinions on the subject, and thought that 

overnment ought to speak out upon the 
subject. ‘I entreat her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters (said the Noble Duke) not to for- 
get that we can have no such thing asa 
little war. I trust that the nature of the 
operations will be such as to make it 
quite certain that they will be attended 
with success.” 

In the House or Commons, Lord J. 
Russell introduced the same subject. He 
regretted the necessity for calling upon 
the House to suspend the constitutional 
liberties of that portion of the empire, and 
arraigned the conduct of the House of 
Assembly, in order to show that the pre- 
sent breach with that House was found- 
ed in justice. It was his intention to 
move an address to her Majesty, deplor- 
ing the occurrences which had taken place, 
and pledging the House to such measures 
as were requisite to put down the dis- 
turbance. He would afterwards move 
for leave to bring in a bill to suspend the 
meeting of the House of Assembly. The 
Address expressed the satisfaction of the 
House, that the designs of the disaffected 
had ‘‘ been opposed, no less by her Ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects in North America 
than by her Majesty’s forces, and to as- 
sure her Majesty, that while their House 
was ever ready to afford relief to real 
grievances, they are fully determined to 
support the efforts of her Majesty for the 
suppression of revolt, and the restoration 
of tranquillity."°—Mr. Hume condemned 
the conduct of Ministers, contending that 
they had no right to suspend the liberties 
of Canada, on account of the conduct of 
a few demagogues; and he strongly com- 
plained that the Government had often 
talked of remedying grievances and cor. 
recting abuses, but that nearly all had 
ended in talk.— Mr. Grofe pursued the 
like course of argument.—Sir R. Peel, in 
an eloquent speech, said that he should 
not oppose the motion; but he thought 
that it ought to have been preceded by a 
message from the Crown. He did not 
approve the conduct pursued by the Go- 
vernment regarding Canada, but he ad- 
mitted that the revolt must be put down, 
and as promptly as possible.-—Mr. Leader 
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briefly protested against the conduct and 
proposed proceedings of government. He 
deprecated the precipitancy with which 
they acted in this affair, and moved, in 
order to afford more time for its conside- 
ration, that the debate should be adjourn- 
ed until Wednesday.— Mr. Baines se- 
conded the motion.—After some dissus- 
sion the House divided, when there ap- 
peared for the adjournment, 28; against 
it, 188; majority, 160. The address was 
then agreed to. 

Jan. 17. Lord J. Russell moved for 
leave to bring in the Bill of which he bad 
given notice, to make temporary provi- 
sion for the government of Lower Ca- 
nada. Its object was to enable a Go- 
vernor and Council—that Council not 
being limited in point of number, but five 
being sufficient to constitute it—on the 
motion of the Governor-General, to pass 
any laws that might be necessary during 
the suspension of the present Legislature 
of the province. It was the intention of 
Government to confide this authority in 
the first instance to Sir John Colborne, 
who was at present administering the 
powers of government in the province ; 
but immediately the Governor-General 
who had been appointed by her Majesty 
arrived in the province, the authority 
would become vested in him, and he 
would have to exercise it according to the 
provisions of the Bill. With the view of 
re-establishing tranquillity, besides those 
powers conferring the means of immedi- 
ately subduing insurrection, there would 
be, in the instructions given to the Go- 
vernor- General, a power, if he so thought 
fit, of granting a general amnesty. With 
respect to the future government of the 
province, it was intended to effect that 
object by the prerogative of the Crown 
summoning a certain number of persons 
—namely, three from each Legislative 
Council of Lower and Upper Canada, 
amounting to six in the whole, and ten 
representing the province of Lower Ca- 
nada, with ten representing Upper Ca- 
nada, making twenty-six in the whole, to 
form a body to consult with the Gover- 
nor-General on all matters affecting the 
interests of the two provinces, and the 
adjustment of the affairs on which so 
much difference and disturbance had 
arisen. The object of this policy was, 
that in any future plan which might be 
adopted for the government of the pro. 
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vince, the suggestions might not wholly 
come from the authority of the Ministers 
of the Crown in this country, nor wholly 
from the authority of the Governor-Ge- 
neral now appointed, but as combining 
the authority of the Imperial Parliament 
and the Government of this country, with 
the sanction of those who, representing 
interests in America, and conversant with 
all affairs transacted there, knew perfectly 
well, and could properly state, the reme- 
dies which in their opinion would pro- 
duce that which her Majesty declared to 
be her object—lasting peace and concord 
in those provinces. — Mr. Hume, after 
defending his own conduct in his cor- 
respondence with the disaffected in Ca- 
nada, moved the division of the House ; 
and after a long debate, the numbers were, 
for the motion, 198; against it, 7. 





Hovsr or Lorps, Jan. 18. 


Lord Glenelg moved an Address to her 
Majesty regarding the affairs of Lower 
Canada. His Lordship entered into con- 
siderable details, and contended that, in- 
stead of taking part with the French or 
British parties, the government had adopt- 
ed the true course, that of proceeding to 
remedy real and acknowledged grievances, 
and to examine alleged ones. With re- 
spect to the suspension of the legislative 
Assembly, he admitted that it was an ar- 
bitrary, but, at the same time, maintain- 
ed that it was a necessary, proceeding.— 
Lord Brougham, in a speech which occu- 
pied three hours, ridiculed and condemn- 
ed the whole of the proceedings of the 
government, which ought to have been 
awake—not asleep—at such a crisis as 
the momentous and perilous period fol- 
lowing the adoption of Lord J. Russell’s 
Canada resolutions.—Lord Melbourne re- 
plied that the course pursued was defen- 
sible on every ground.— The Duke of 
Wellington was not surprised that evil 
consequences had attended the act of 
1831, for, as he had urged at the time, it 
was inconsistent with the principles of 
the British Constitution to leave the pay- 
ment of judges and civil officers contin- 
gent upon annual votes. He, however, 
blamed not the Government for believing 
that insurrectionary movements were not 
to be expected, because he knew such to 
be the opinion of residents and officers in 
the provinces. He objected to an “ elec- 
tive” council, declaring that the right of 
such appointments was coustitutionally in 
the Crown.—The Earl of Ripon said, 
that the Duke of Wellington’s prophecy 
had certainly been realised; but the dif- 
ferent addresses, which preceded the act 
of 1831, declared that, if the revenues 
were conceded, the salaries of the judges, 
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&c. would be regularly voted. After those 
addresses no honest man could have re- 
fused the supplies.x—The Earl of Dur- 
ham, alluding to the high and responsi- 
ble duties of Supreme Governor of the 
Canadas, to which he had been appoint- 
ed, said that words could not express the 
reluctance with which he had consented 
to undertake the arduous task. ‘The most 
devoted attachment to the Throne could 
alone have induced him to place himself 
in a situation in which he feared he should 
not answer the expectations either of his 
Noble friends or the country generally. 
‘¢ My duty (said the Noble Earl in con- 
clusion) is to assert, in the first instance, 
the supremacy of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and to vindicate in the next the 
dignity and honour of the law, taking 
care that it is not set at nought in the re- 
motest cabin in the remotest settlement 
in Canada; and I shall feel that I have 
not performed that duty whilst the dig- 
nity and supremacy of the Crown and of 
the law continue to be assailed. Having 
settled these primary and preliminary ob- 
jects, I wish, casting aside all considera- 
tions of a French, a British, or a Canadian 
party—for I will know nothing of a 
French, or a British, or a Canadian par- 
ty, but will look on them all alike as her 
Majesty’s subjects—I wish, I repeat, to 
extend to them all equal justice, and 
equal protection.”— The Address was then 
agreed to, 


House or Commons, Jan. 22. 

Mr. Grote moved that John A. Roe- 
buck, esq. should be heard at the bar, as 
agent for the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada, against the Canada Bill. 
Lord J. Russell having consented, Mr. 
Roebuck addressed the House at great 
length, charging Ministers and the Go- 
vernment of this country generally with 
all the evils and disturbances which had 
taken place in Canada. After dwelling 
at considerable length upon the various 
negotiations with Canada, he concluded 
by warning the House how they alienated 
the affections of the Canadians, and by 
that means extended the American re- 
public from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pole. 

The Bill was afterwards read a second 
time, and Lord J. Russell moved that it 
be committed. — Mr. Hume moved that 
it be committed that day six months.— 
Debate adjourned. 

On the 23rd the debate was resumed, 
but it did not present many points re- 
quiring observation until Sir R. Peel 
arose, and made every part of the subject 
a ground of attack. While admitting the 
necessity for the suspension of the con. 
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stitution of Canada, he maintained that 
the necessity had been produced by the 
conduct of Ministers and of Lord Gos- 
ford, who had had recourse to conciliation 
when they ought to have displayed vi- 
gour, and displayed vigour where conci- 
liation ought to have been adopted. He 
concluded by a declaration that Ministers 
were morally.and deeply responsible for 
the recent melancholy occurrences. —L.ord 
J. Russell replied, charging the Rt. Hon. 
Baronet with exaggeration and an attempt 
at delusion.—On the division the- num. 
bers for the committal of the Bill were 
Ayes, 262; Noes, 16. 

The debate on Canada was continued 
on the 25th and 26th Jan. On the for- 
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mer day, Sir R. Peel stated his determi- 
nation not to sanction the mixing up of 
the Crown prerogative with the legislative 
functions of the House of Commons. 
He would not consent to the constitution 
of a Canadian convention, or committee 
of advice. The Rt. Hon. E. Ellice also 
expressed sentiments in opposition to the 
proposed convention, and recommended 
Ministers to comply with the propositions 
of Sir R. Peel. On the 26th Lord J, 
Russell announced the resolution of Go- 
vernment to meet the Rt. Hon. Baronet’s 
wishes, by the necessary alteration of the 
preamble. The Bill then passed through 
committee without division, and the third 
reading was fixed for the 29th. , 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

A new Cabinet was formed on the 17th 
Dec. The following is the list of the 
new ministers :—Count Ofalia, president 
of the council and minister for foreign 
affairs. The Marquis of Someruelos, 
minister of the interior. Senor Mon, 
minister of finance. Senor Castro, mi- 
nister of grace and justice. Senor Canas 
(now commanding her Majesty’s naval 
forces on the coast of Cantabria), minister 
of marine. Count Luchana (Espartero), 
minister of war. Baron Sola de Espinosa 
continues for the present in charge of the 
war department. ‘The appointment of 
Espartero is intended as an approval of 
his conduct. He is authorised to con- 
tinue as commander-in-chief of the army 
of the north. A letter of the 12th Dee. 
from Bayonne states that the English 
Legion has been wholly disbanded, after 
a correspondence betweenits commander, 
O’Connell, and the Spanish General 
O'Donnell, which had reached the height 
of asperity. The Legionists have given 
up their arms. They are, especially the 
infantry, in the most deplorable state of 
destitution. 

FRANCE. 

Conformably to a financial law enacted 
in the session before last, the licensed 
gaming houses of Paris were all finally 
closed on the 3lst Dec. exactly at mid- 
night. ‘The gambling was very high during 
the latter days of their remaining open. 

Shortly after midnight, on the morning 
of Jan. 15, the Italian Opera-house, in 
the Rue Favart, at Paris, was found to 
be on fire. By half-past two the whole 
of the building was in flames, and part of 
the wall on the side of the Rue Favart 
had fallen in. Onaccount of the severity 
of the frost, there was much difficulty in 
procuring water. M. Severini, the acting 
manager, who resided in the building on 





the fourth story, endeavouring to let him- 
self down by sheets and blankets tied to- 
gether, fell into the street and was killed 
on the spot. Five firemen were killed by 
the falling in of part of the burning build - 
ing, and many of their brave comrades 
were wounded. The café in the Rue 
Marivaux is entirely destroyed ; but the 
back of the Opera, forming a frontage to 
the Boulevard, occupied by the Café du 
Balcon, and shops underneath, was not 
touched by the flames. The opera of 
Don Giovanni was performed on Sunday, 
and the fire is attributed to the fireworks 
used in the last scene catching some of 
the cordage of the scenery. The building 
belonged to the Liste Civile. 
BELGIUM. 


A circumstance has occurred on the 
neutral ground of Luxemburg, which has 
led to further disputes between that coun- 
try and Holland. The King, in his quality 
of Grand Duke of Luxemburg, had ordered 
the trees of a wood to be cut down in a 
part of the duchy which is claimed as 
neutral ground, or which is, in effect, in 
the possession of the Belgians. The local 
authorities of the latter remonstrated, but, 
having no force to resist, referred the 
affair to the government, and it has since 
become a matter of discussion in the 
Chambers at Brussels. The Prussian 
garrison of Luxemburg, on the other hand, 
caused it to be understood that they would 
assist to enforce the order of the Grand 
Ducal Government. 

POLAND. 

The commission of confiscation formed 
by the Czar in Poland has completed its 
labours. Almost the whole of the pro- 
perty belonging to the Polish emigrants 
is definitively confiscated. Only the pro- 
perty of those is provisionally sequestrated 
who did not form a party either of the 
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army or the Diet at Warsaw, and whose 
only crime is that they have quitted the 
country. The police of Warsaw has fur- 
nished detailed notes on the political con- 
duct of the Polish emigrants in foreign 
countries, and these notes have served as 
the basis of the labours of the commission. 
The report has already been sent to the 
Emperor, as well as the project of Field 
Marshal Paskewitsch, containing a list of 
the persons to whom it would be advisable 
to give the confiscated estates, and who 
are almost all of Russian origin. 


RUSSIA, 


The Imperial Winter Palace at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, the residence of the Emperor 
of Russia, has been destroyed by fire, 
which broke out suddenly in the interior 
of the building at a late hour on the night 
of the 29th December, and spread with 
such rapidity and fury that it defeated all 
the efforts made to arrest its progress. 
The Emperor and Empress were at the 
theatre, witnessing the performance of 
Mdlle. Taglioni, when the news was 
brought to them, and they immediately 
hastened to the spot. The cold was so 
intense that the thermometer stood at 24 
degrees below zero of Reaumur, or 54 
degrees below freezing point of Fahren- 
heit, and the water thrown on the building 
would have frozen had not engines with 
apparatus for heating the water been used. 
This precaution, however, was soon ren- 
dered needless by the rapid extension of 
the flames, the heat from which was so 
great that the frozen surface of the Neva, 
near the palace, was thawed. Amongst 
the numerous establishments within the 
palace was a chemical laboratory; the 
imprudence of some workmen employed 
set fire to it, and the flames in a few mo- 
ments gained the roof and the woodwork, 
the dryness of which, and the structure of 
the roof, which was not divided by a sepa- 
ration wall, unfortunately favoured the 
progress of the fire, which there was no 
possibility of mastering, in spite of the 
promptitude with which the firemen 
arrived from every quarter of the city, the 
courage displayed by them, and the orderly 
assistance of several regiments of the Im- 
perial Guard. ‘The plate and furniture of 
the palace was principally saved by the 
soldiers; but a valuable collection of 
Vandyck’s pictures was destroyed, and it 
is said some by Rubens. Thirteen indi- 
viduals lost their lives ; among them were 
two non-commissioned officers and several 
soldiers, This vast palace, one of the 
largest in Europe, was built (nearly a 
century ago) for the Empress Elizabeth, 
in what is called the style of Louis XIV. 
though the interior was fitted up in a more 
modern manner, 
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CANADA. 

The judicious and energetic measures 
of Sir John Colborne haye effectually 
checked the advance of the rebels. Ac- 
cording to despatches of the date of the 
3rd Dee. they had been driven, by com- 
paratively a handful of men (less than 
900 in the whole), from all the villages on 
the line of the river Richelieu, including 
the villages St. Charles and St. Denis 
the scenes of the late engagement; and 
even pursued beyond the parallel river 
Yamaska, so as to clear of their presence 
a district of 30 or 40 miles eastward of 
Montreal (the only district molested or 
menaced), and to place two deep and 
rapid rivers between the insurgent host 
and that city. 

On the 13th Dee. Sir John Colborne 
himself marched from Montreal at the 
head of the expedition to attack the chief 
post of the rebels at the Grand Brulé. 
On the following day an engagement took 
place in the churchyard of St. Eustache, 
when the loyalist arms proved once more 
victorious, 80 of the enemy having been 
killed, and 120 taken prisoners. Dr. J. 
O. Chenier, their leader, was slain: and 
the town was more than half burnt down. 
On the 15th, on Sir J. Colborne’s ap- 
proach to the town of St. Benoit, a large 
number of the inhabitants came out bear. 
ing a white flag and begging for mercy, 
and immediately after upwards of 50 stand 
of arms were deposited by them with the 
British troops; but in consequence of the 
great disloyalty which had characterised 
the place, and the fact of the principal 
leaders having been permitted to escape, 
some of their houses were fired as an 
example. On the 13th Dec. Dr. Wol- 
fred Nelson, one of the rebel leaders, 
having been nine days concealed in the 
woods, was brought in prisoner to Mon- 
treal, where he died two days after. 

In the Upper Province, a body of 
rebels, which occupied a position about 
three miles from Toronto, threatening 
that city, were attacked on the 7th Dec. 
by Sir E rancis Bond Head, at the head 
of the armed citizens, with such reinforce- 
ments as had spontaneously joined them 
from the country. The result was a 
complete victory to the arms of the 
Loyalists, who dispersed the rebel body ; 
twenty-five of whom were left dead on 
the field. Not a single man on the 
Loyalist side was hurt. 

The only drawback to the general suc. 
cess of the cause of loyalty and order is 
that William Lyon Mackenzie, who 
styles himself ‘* Chairman pro tem. of the 
Provincial Government of the state of 
Upper Canada,” has established a camp 
of about 650 men on Navy Island, on 
the Niagara river. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Nov. 14. The fine old manor-house of 
Tusmore, in Oxfordshire, near Brackley, 
was burnt down. ‘This was the mansion 
of the old Roman-Catholic family of 
Fermor, of which was Pope’s Belinda, 
in the Rape of the Lock (see Gent. 
Mag. 1827). The fire is supposed to 
have been the work of an incendiary, and 
1007. reward has been offered by the 
Secretary of State for his discovery. 

Nov. 16. The parish church of Sé. 
Lawrence, Evesham, which has been for a 
century in ruins, was re-opened for divine 
service, and a sermon preached by the 
Bishop of Worcester. 

Nov. 24. The ceremony of laying the 
corner-stone of a new church at Stafford, 
by the Earl of Harrowby, took place. A 
procession, consisting of the magistrates, 
clergy, and respectable inhabitants, pro- 
ceeded from the Shire-hall to the site of 
the intended building. The Earl was 
accompanied by William and Thomas 
Ryder, esqrs. sons of the late venerated 
Bishop of that diocese. The church is 
to be erected from a design of Mr. G. E. 
Hamilton, and will be built of brick, 
ornamented with stone, in the form of a 
cross, with nave and transepts. It is to 
have a Norman tower, lancet windows, 
and buttresses, is intended to seat six 
hundred persons, and three hundred of the 
sittings are to be free. 

Dec. 20. A public Thanksgiving was 
held in the church of Lutterworth, to 
celebrate the occasion of a monument 
recently erected in that church, to the 
memory of John Wiclif, the first translator 
of the Bible. It is well known that the 
town of Lutterworth is distinguished as 
the place in which Wiclif passed his latter 
years. The rectory, being in the gift of 
the Crown, was procured for him through 
the influence of his patron, John of Gaunt; 
and there, in the midst of his parishioners, 
whom he had faithfully warned and taught, 
he was permitted, after a stormy and 
troubled life, to breathe his last in peace. 
The spot in which his mortal remains 
rested, till, by the memorable decree of 
the Council of Constance, they were dis- 
interred and burnt, may well be deemed 
hallowed ground ; and accordingly some 
of the inhabitants of the place conceived 
the idea, many years ago, of marking it by 
the erection of a suitable monument in 
the chancel of their church. The local 
subscription has been liberally aided by 
the contributions of other persons, who 
felt that to do honour to such a name be- 
longed not to his townsmen only, but to 
the country at large ; and a sum of more 
than five hundred pounds was collected, 
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The work was entrusted to the hands of 
Mr. Westmacott, jun. the son of the emi- 
ment sculptor of that name: it was exhi- 
bited last year at the Royal Academy, 
and is now completed and fixed in its 
place. It is an alto relievo, and consists 
of several figures. The preacher is repre. 
sented in the centre as expounding the 
Scriptures, which lie open before him, to 
a group of attentive listeners, A won. 
dering peasant, a student with downcast 
and pensive looks, a man at arms, a rising 
youth, a mother with her babe, are seen 
drinking-in the words of eternal life, now 
thrown open to them, after being buried 
for centuries in the obscurity of an un- 
known tongue. On the other side, in 
contrast with the approving audience, are 
seen a pair of mendicant friars, whose 
looks of indignation and defiance declare 
plainly the feeling with which they regard 
the speaker. The inscription is from the 
pen of Mr. Le Bas, Wiclif’s biographer, 
and is as follows :—* Sacred to the me- 
mory of Joun Wictir, the earliest cham- 
pion of Ecclesiastical Reformation in Eng- 
Jand. He was born in Yorkshire in the 
year 1324; in the year 1375 he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Lutterworth, 
where he died on the 3lst of December, 
1384. At Oxford he acquired not only 
the renown of a consummate schoolman, 
but the far more glorious title of the 
Evangelic Doctor. His whole life was 
an impetuous struggle against the corrup- 
tions and encroachments of the Papal 
Court, and the impostures of its devoted 
auxiliaries, the Mendicant Fraternities. 
His labours in the cause of scriptural truth 
were crowned by one immortal achieve- 
ment, his translation of the Bible into the 
English tongue. This mighty work drew 
on him indeed the bitter hatred of all who 
were making merchandize of the popular 
credulity and ignorance: but he found an 
abundant reward in the blessings of his 
countrymen, of every rank and age, to 
whom he unfolded the words of eternal 
life. His mortal remains were interred 
near this spot; but they were not allowed 
to rest in peace. After the lapse of many 
years his bones were dragged from the 
grave, and consigned to the flames; and 
his ashes were cast into the waters of the 
adjoining stream.” 

A tablet has lately been erected in the 
same church, to the memory of the late 
Bishop of Lichfieldand Coventry (formerly 
Rector of Lutterworth), by his widow, the 
Hon. Mrs. Ryder. The tablet is of white 
marble, and contains a medallion with an 
excellent likeness of the bishop, by Hol- 
lins, of Birmingham, The inscription is 
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as follows :—“‘ Sacred to the memory of 
the Hon. and Right Reverend Henry 
Ryder, D.D. Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, youngest son of Nathaniel Lord 
Harrowby, and Rector of Lutterworth 
from 1801 to 1814. In the discharge of 
his Pastoral Duties in this place he was 
himself taught of God so deeply the ruin 
of man and the love of his Saviour, that 
what things were gain to him he thence- 
forth counted loss for Christ ; and conse- 
crated his time, his talents, and his influ- 
ence to His Glory—eminently endued 
with that Charity ‘ which beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things ;’ while he 
testified to all men repentance towards 
God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘ He provoked them by his life 
and conversation to love and goud works; 
giving no offence in any thing, that the 
Ministry might not be blamed.’ As a 
chief pastor of the flock of Christ, his 
praise is in all the churches; but to per- 
petuate his memory as a parochial mi- 
nister ina Place which was dear to him 
as the scene of his early labours, and 
amongst a people whom he affectionately 
loved and never ceased to remember in his 
prayers, this tablet is erected by his 
Widow. He died at Hastings on the 31st 
of March, 1836, aged 58; testifying to 
the last, that in Christ alone he sought 
both righteousness and strength.” 

With these improvements we are sorry 
to connect a record of the removal of the 
fine carved screens which ornamented the 
handsome church of Lutterworth; turned 
out of their proper stations, they have been 
narrowly preserved from destruction, by 
being purchased by Mrs. Otway Cave for 
the church of Stanford. The carved oak 
pulpit is still retained, out of respect to 
the memory of Wiclif, and it is certainly 
older than his time, which is the case in 
very few churches. 

Dec. 20. A sudden and very destruc- 
tive flood took place at Leeds, Bradford, 
Wakefield, Dewsbury, and other places 
in Yorkshire. At the former town it 
exceeded any known since the year 1775. 
A great loss of property was incurred on 
the wharfs and borders of the river, and a 
large steam boiler, weighing four tons, 
was carried from its station, and broke 
down not only a wooden bridge, but also 
the pipe which supplied the west end of 
the town with gas. At Bradford three 
persons were drowned: the hostler of the 
Sun inn, a young woman, and an infant 
child. A man was drowned at Morton. 
On the Grand Junction Railway, the 
bridge at Ashley-fields near Warrington 
was broken, its opening not proving large 
enough. At Manchester, a chimney 
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belonging to Mr. Wright, dyer, Pendle. 
ton, supposed to be the highest in the town 
and to have cost 1,290/. was blown down, 
and in its fall demolished half-a-dozen 
new, but uninhabited cottages. The gale 
was also severe on the coast; and several 
vessels were driven on shore, and some 
lives lost. 

Dec. 21. A very destructive fire oc- 
curred at Davis’s-wharf, situate nearly 
opposite the Tower of London. It is 
understood to have been occasioned by 
an accident in the oil and turpentine 
stores of Messrs. Curling and Co. The 
men had gone to work as early as four 
o’clock in the morning, and were lowering 
tiers of casks of tarpentine, having candles 
to see to work. By some mischance a 
cask was burst, and the place was instantly 
in a blaze. The men were compelled to 
hastily rush out of the building to save 
themselves. The stores contained of 
turpentine alone a stock of 3000 barrels, 
besides very large quantities of sperm and 
common oils, with various naval stores, 
for the most part of a highly inflammable 
kind. Before the alarm could be given, 
the flames had acquired so strong a hold 
of this mighty mass of combustibles, that 
it was found impossible to arrest the 
flames within, and in despite of all efforts, 


a large adjacent granary caught fire, and 
about the same time the flames leaped 
across the wharf, and caught to the rigging 
of three brigs that were lying alongside. 
All these various properties being in one 
general blaze, the appearance was most 


terrific. The bright flames of the spirits 
mixed with the oil shot up toa fearful 
height, and were occasionally followed b 

vast volumes of black smoke, thoongh 
which again the flames would momen- 
tarily dart up, presenting a scene of most 
awful grandeur. Potter’s-fields, Pickle 
Herring-street, and a private carriage- 
way, were covered with a surface of blaz- 
ing oil and turpentine, appearing as if the 
stones were pierced with innumerable jets 
of bright gas. So copious was the flow 
of the oil and turpentine that, as fast as 
the water-plugs were opened, they poured 
down, and the firemen found their exer. 
tions half bafiled, as the streams that for 
some time were thrown on the fire cone 
sisted of oil and spirits mixed with water. 
The extent of damage done by this fire 
is estimated at about one-half of that oc- 
casioned by the fire at Fenning’s wharf, 
London Bridge, in Aug. 1836, where the 
property destroyed was about 250,000/. 
worth. The ravages at this fire extend, 
however, over a far greaterrange of ground. 
A fire occurred on nearly the same spot 
about three years and a,half ago, when 
Goulding’s-wharf was wholly burnt down, 
and that knownas I — greatly damaged, 
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Dec. 21. A new Roman Catholic 
chapel, dedicated to St. Edmund, was 
opened at Bury. It is a very handsome 
piece of architecture. The interior di- 
mensions are 87 feet by 41 feet 9 inches 
in length and width, and 35 feet 11 inches 
in height. The Count de Survilliers 
(Joseph art) was present, and 
every seat was filled, principally by Pro- 
testants. 

Jan. 6. The first general meeting of 
the shareholders of the London and Brigh- 
ton Railway, under the act of incorpora- 
tion, was held at the London Tavern, 
John Harmer, esq. in the chair, From 
the report it appeared that the number of 
registered shares was already 26,172, and 
the number of applications to be regis- 
tered before the 28th inst. 7901, making 
a total of 34,073 out of 36,000, the whole 
number of shares. According to the es- 
timate of the engineer, the sum required 
for completing the main line and the 
branch to Shoreham is 920,000/., the 
price of land, &c, 200,000/., making in 
all 1,120,000/. necessary for the full exe- 
cution of the works. The net income, 
as deduced from the evidence before the 
committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, is computed at 152,500/. It is 


thought that the line will be ready for 


opening in about three years. A call of 
3i. per share was agreed to. 

Jan. 18. <A destructive fire occurred 
at the granary of Mr. Robert Stevens at 
the end of College-street, Belvidere-road, 
Lambeth, within a short distance of Go- 
ding’s new ale brewery. It originated in 
a stable in which were three horses, which 
were lost. The premises being princi- 
pally constructed of wood, in a very short 
time the flames ascended to a fearful 
height, and two stacks of timber took 
fire and burned with great rapidity. 
The granary and stables were consumed. 
The adjoining saw-mills were onlyslightly 
damaged. The granary contained a stock 
of 3090 quarters of corn and about 500 
sacks of flour. In consequence of the 
frost, the floating engine could not be 
brought up the river. 

Fires in the Metropolis.—The number 
of fires that have occurred in the metro- 
polis during the year 1837, according to 
the records kept by the London Fire- 
engine Establishment, is 717, amongst 
which the following were unhappily at- 
tended with loss of life: — Blackman- 
street, Southwark, 1; May-fair, 1 ; Cleve- 
land-row, St. James’s, 1; Exeter-street, 
Brompton, 1; Holywell-street, 1; Strand, 
3; and Chelsea-bridge, 2. More pro- 

erty was destroyed at the late fire at 
avis’s Wharf, Tooley-street, than at all 
the rest together, 
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Jan. 10. Soon after 10 this evening 
the Royal Exchange was found to be on 
fire, in the part occupied by Lloyd's 
Coffee-house, at the north-west corner. 
A number of engines were on the spot, 
with 63 of the fire-brigade men, within an 
hour after the fire was discovered; but 
before any water could be thrown on the 
building, it was necessary to thaw the 
hose and works of the engines, owing to 
the intense frost, and the fire continued 
extending in a south-west direction, con- 
suming the whole of the long range of 
offices belonging to the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company. At twelve o'clock 
these and Lloyd’s establishment, the 
coffee-room, the captains’-room, and the 
offices of the underwriters, presented one 
body of flame. At one o’clock the north 
and west sides of the quadrangle were 
wholly in flames, and the fire was rapidly 
approaching the tower, the interior of 
which was subsequently entirely consumed. 
The musical peal of eight bells, with a 
tenor, about 18 cwt. and weighing about 
three tons, fell one after the other, carry- 
ing away every thing in their progress 
towards the pavement within the cen- 
tral entrance. The clock had a_very 
singular effect while the tower was burn- 
ing; the plates of the dials became red- 
hot, and the hands pointed to the hour 25 
minutes past one, when the works took 
fire, melting the chime barrels and the 
machinery in a few minutes, At twelve 
o'clock, when the flames had just reached 
the north-west angle of the building, the 
chimes struck up, as usual, the old tune 
*“ There’s nae luck about the house,” and 
continued for five minutes. The effect 
was extraordinary, and the tune was dis- 
tinctly heard,—for the last time! At 
half-past three, the flames had reached the 
east side, threatening the entire destruc- 
tion of the shops and dwelling houses in 
Sweeting’s-alley. The inhabitants on 
both sides of this narrow court succeeded 
in removing the greatest portion of their 
furniture and stocks in trade; and, not- 
withstanding the very small intervening 
space, the firemen getting on to the roofs 
of the houses on the opposite side of the 
alley, with their hose and branch pipes 
connected with eight powerful engines, 
directed a plentiful supply of water over 
the shops and houses below them, by 
which they were kept cool, and prevented 
from igniting. The eastern wing of the 
Exchange, like the other, was soon re- 
duced to a heap of ruins; the flames 
spreading from floor to floor, and from 
one story to the other. , 

With the exception of the exterior 
walls, the Royal Exchange no longer 
exists. The interior walls fell down in 
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succession, carrying with them the whole 
series of statues of the Kings and Queens 
of England. The statue of King Charles 
the Second (by Spiller) in the centre of 
the area remains uninjured, as did its pre- 
decessor (by Quellin) at the great fire of 
1666. The statues of Charles I. and II. 
(by Bushnell) on the south front, as also 
the modern statues of the four Quarters 
of the Globe, and the bas-reliefs, by Bubb, 
are likewise preserved. The statues 
previous to Charles II. were mostly by 
Cibber ; those of George I. and II. by 
Rysbrack ; and those of George III. and 
IV. by Bubb. The statue of Sir John 
Barnerd within the covered walk stands 
entire, as did that of Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham at the Great Fire. The latter is 
destroyed- on the present occasion. A 
modern monument to Mr. Lyddeker, the 
founder of the Merchants’ Hospital Ship, 
is injured but not destroyed. 

r. Braidwood, the ‘superintendent of 
the London Fire Brigade, in a report to 
the various fire-offices, has returned that 
the whole of the Royal Exchange, com- 
prising four wings, occupied as Lloyd's 
Coffee-rooms, the Royal Exchange In- 
surance offices, the Gresham committee- 
rooms, the British Merchant Seamen’s 
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Institution office, the Lord Mayor's 
Court-office, and other offices belonging 
to numerous individuals, are totally con- 
sumed. All the records of the Mayor's 
Court-office, which had been kept in that 
depository since the year 1820, have been 
consumed. The mayoralty seal was for 
a time lost, but recovered; several iron 
boxes, in which deeds were kept, were 
made red hot, and of course their contents 
were destroyed; anda vast quay of old 
mercantile records, which were kept in 
the vaults and were of comparatively little 
value, were consumed. The whole 
building was insured in the Royal Ex- 
change Insurance for 32,0007. and it is 
said the tenants were bound to insure to 
the extent of 15,0007. 

After the fire of London, in 1666, 
the rebuilding of the Exchange cost 
58,9627. of which one half was paid by 
the Corporation of London and the other 
half by the Mercers’ Company. The 
architect is generally supposed to have 
been Sir Christopher Wren; the sur- 
veyor charged with the works was Mr. 
Edward Jerman. In 1767 it was re- 
paired, and the west side rebuilt, for 
which Parliament granted 10,000/. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dee. 26. 1st Life Guards, brevet Major John 
Hall to be Major and Lieut.-Col.—Brevet, Capt. 
Geo. Procter, of the ~~ Mil. College, to be 
Major.—Dumfriesshire Militia, the Marquess 
of Queensberry to be Colonel, vice his brother 
the late Marquess. 

Dec. 27. Worcestershire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
Lord Ward to be Lieut.-Col. vice Lord Foley 
retired.—West Middlesex Militia, Right Hon. 
G. S. Byng to be Lieut.-Col. 

Dec. 29. 1st Dragoon Guards, Major Charles 
Wyndham to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. J. F. S. 
Clarke to be Major.—5th Foot, brevet Major 
D. E. Johnson to be a aR Wg Ma- 
jor Lord Charles Wellesley to be Lt.-Col. 

Jan. 5. Royal Artillery, Lt.-Col. J. A. Cle- 
ment to be Colonel ; Capt. and brevet Major F, 
Arabin to be Lt.-Col. 

Jan. 9. 1st Foot Guards, Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col. R. Ellison to be Major and Colonel ; Lieut. 
and Capt. E. Nugent to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col.—8th Foot, Capt. C. S. Malet to be Major. 

The following officers are commissioned for 
& particular service (Canada) from the Ist 
Jan. :—To be Lieut.-Colonels,—Lieut.-Colonels 
R. Nickle, J. Paterson, Hon. G. Cathcart, E. 
F, Gascoigne—all from od Unattached ; 
R. R. as W. Marshall, W. Cox, late In- 
specting Field officers of the Militia in Nova 
Scotia; C. B. Turner, from the 8th Foot; C. C, 
Taylor, from the half-pay 20th Foot.—To be 
Majors—Majors W. F. Williams, F. A. M. 
Fraser, J. Campbell, sen. P. Young, L. Carmi- 
chael, R. Anstruther—all from half pay Unat- 
tached ; G. D. Hall, from half-pay Royal Staff 
Corps ; C. Head, S. D. Pritchard, Sir J. J, Ha- 
milton, Bart, from half pay Unattached, 


Jan. 10, Richard Nelson Jones, esq. and 
Francis Hopkinson, esq. to be of her Majesty’s 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 

Jan. 12. 1st Foot Guards, Lieut. and Capt. 
F. Clinton to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.—Brevet, 
Lt.-Col. G. Greenwood to be Colonel. 

Jan. 16. The Earl of Durham, G.C.B. to be 
Governor-General, Vice-Admiral, and Captain- 
General of all her Majesty’s provinces within 
and adjacent to the Continent of North Ame- 
rica; and to be her Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner for the adjustment of certain important 
affairs affecting the provinces of Lower and 
Upper Canada. 

Jan, 26. Lieut.-Col. C. Chichester commis- 
sioned for a particular service.—Brevet, Capt. 
C. Boyd, to be Major. 


EccLestasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 
ev. J. Johnson to be Chancellor of Ross 
Cathedral. 
Rev. W. M. Allen, Fordham P.C. Norfolk, 
Rey. Geo. Blacker, Maynooth R. co. Kildare. 
Rev. Jas. Blomfield, Launton R. Oxf. 
Rey. C. 8. Bourchier, Gt. Hallingbury R. Essex. 
Rev. W. Bromehead, Bracebri se R. Linc. 
Rev. H. H. Brown, Burton Pedwardine R. 
Lincolnshire. 
Rev. T. Browne, Ashwicken R, Norfolk. 
Rev. W. Buller, Moreton R. Dorset. 
Rey. H. D. Clarke, Iping R. Sussex. 
Rey. Jas. Cox, Christ ch., Tintwistle, Chesh. 
Rey. C. Cremer, Beeston near the Sea R. Norf. 
Rey. J. Currie, Borrowdale P.C. Cumberland. 
Rey. Walter Davies, Llanrhaidr-yn-Mochnant 
V. Denbighshire. 
Rev. R. J. Dawes, Salperton P.C. Glouc. 
Rey. 8. Donne, Llansaintfraid-glyn-Ceiriog V, 
Denbighshire, 
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Rev. E. Faulkners, Berkeley’s Hospital Cha- 
pelry, Worcester. 
Rev. P. Fenn, Wrabness R. Essex. 
Rev. Jas. Ford, Combe St. Nich. V. Som. 
Rev. Jas. Gray, Dibden R. Hants. 
Rev. G. J. Hageitt, Hawkedon R. Suffolk. 
ae. = H. Hallett, Waltham cum Petham R. 
ent. 
Rev. R. Heelis, Silsdon on the Moor P.C. York. 
Rey. G. Hobson, Monk Bratton P.C. York. 
Rey. F. W. Hohler, Colesbourne R. Glouc. 
Rey. Dan. Hughes, Manafon R. co. Montg. 
Rev. T. Hulton, Beeston St. Lawrence R. Nort A 
Rev. C. D. Jackson, St. Michael’s P.C. Man- 
chester. 
Rev. W. B. James, Harston V. Cambridge. 
Rev. C, M. G. Jarvis, Doddington R. Linc. 
Rey. T. King, Penistone V. Yorkshire. 
Rey. John Letts, St. Olave, Hart-st. London. 
Rev. J. J. Lister, Farlsthorpe V. Lincoln. 
Rev. W. Little, Philipstown V. King’s Co. 
Rev. H. Matthew, Grove R. Bucks. 
'v. — Maxwell, Pennington V. Lance. 
Rev. J. R. Mitford, Mannaccan V. Cornwall. 
Rey. H. S. Neucatre, Luddenden P.C. Yorksh. 
Rey. W. Nicholson, St. Maurice R. Winchest. 
Rev. Edm. Paley, Gretford R. Linc. 
Rey. C. A. Palmer, Wanlip R. Leic. 
Hon. and Rey. H.Pelham, Burghapton R. Norf. 
Rev. John Penrose, North Hykeham P.C., Linc. 
Rey. 'T. Peters, Eastington R. Glouc. 
Rey. E. Pollard, Evedon R. Linc. 
Rev. H. E. Preston, Tasburzh R. Norf. 
Rev. C. G. Richmond, Sixhills V. Line. 
Rey. 8. C. E. N. Rolfe, Heacham V. Norf. 
Rey. R. Russell, Fermanagh R. 
v. B. J. Sams, Alderton R. co. Npon. 
Rev. T. Sandon, Greetweil P.C. Linc. 
Rey. A. G. S. Shirley, Stinford V. Dorset. 
Rey. W. Sinclair, St. George’s C. Leeds. 
Rey. John Smith, Wellcombe P.C. Devon. 
Rey. G. W. Smyth, Fificld R. Hants. 
Rey. E. Sneyd, Wookey V. Somerset. 
v. S. Thornton, Wendover V. Bucks. 
Rev. C. A. Thurlow, Beverley P.C. Yorkshire. 
Rey. T. H. Whitelock, Gilcrux V. Cumb. 
Rev. J. Wilkinson, Burton Fleming V. York. 
Rey. W. Wilkinson, Glentham V. Linc. 


To be Domestic Chaplains to the Bishop of 
Hereford :—Rev. Mr. Romilly, Rev. Professor 
Robinson, both of Trinity College, Camb. 
and Rey. Mr. Croft, Christ’s College. 

Rev. W. et be Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe. 

Rey. 8. T. Gambier to be British Consular 
Chaplain at Caen. 


Civit, PREFERMENTS. 


Lord Canning to be’one of the Rangers of the 
New Forest, vice the Earl of Cavan, dec. 

Thomas Paynter, esq. (now Recorder of Fal- 
mouth and Helstone) to be Recorder of Pen- 
zance, vice Mr. Coulson. 

Sir David Brewster to be Principal of the Col- 
lege of St. Salvador and St. Leonard, in the 
University of St. Andrew’s. 

The Rev. Samuel Kidd (formerly Principal of 
the Anglo-Chinese college, at Malacca) to be 
Professor of Chinese at the London Univer- 
sity College. 

Rev. S. R. Maitland to be Librarian at Lam- 
beth Palace. 

Rev. Charles Warren to be Librarian of Trinity 
college a 

Rev. J. W. Inman, M.A. to be Master of Grant- 
ham grammar school. 

Rev. J. Wallace to be Master of Sevenoaks 
school. 

Rev. W. Hewson to be Head Master of St. 
Peter’s school, York. 

Rev. T. Procter to be Head Master of Sherburn 
grammar school, 


Births and Marriages. 


(Feb. 


Rev. W. Cook, M.A. to be one of the Masters 
of the City of London sciool. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 

Lieuts. T. Coleman, G.W. C. Lydiard, and Lord 
Francis J. Russell, to be Commanders,— 
Capt. T. W. Carter to the Vestal 26, Capt. H. 
Smith (a) to the Volage 28, Comm. John 
Reeve to the Lily 16. 


BIRTHS. 

Nor. 17. At Lilburn Tower, Northumberland, 
the wife of H. J. W. beer age on esq. a son. 

Dec. 5. At New York, the Hon. Mrs. Shaw, 
a dau.— 6. At Edenhall, the wife of the Rev. 
Cc. E. Dukenfield, a dau.——8. At Stonehouse, 
the wife of Capt. Bulkeley, late of 2d Life 
Guards, a son and heir.—10. At Calverleigh 
Court, Devon,the wife of JosephChichester, = 
a son.——At Bramdean House, Hants, the wife 
of C. Millett, esq. a dau.——In _Harley-st. the 
wife of James Gordon Dutf, esy. a dau.——12, 
At Blythe, Lancash. the Hon. Mrs. Bootle 
Wilbraham, a son.—1l4. At Weston lodge, 
Derb. the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Alfred 
Curzon, a dau.——15. Viscountess Encombe, 
a dau.— At Oxenhall, the wife of R. F. Onslow, 
esq. a son.——At Watford, the wife of Robert 
Clutterbuck, esq. a dau.——At Leamington,’ 
Lady Soumbend Farquhar, a son.——21. At 
East Horsley, Surrey, the wife of the Hon. and 
Rey. A. P. Perceval, a dau. At Tor Castle, 
Devon, Mrs. Ayshford Wise, of Clayton, a 
dau.—aAt Sutton Mandeville, Wilts, the wife 
of the Rev. Wadham Knatchbull, a dau.— 
23. At Wellesbourne, Warw. Lady C. Paulet, a 
son. 24. At Walthamstow, the Hon. Mrs. 
G. Massey, a son.—In Montagu-sq. the wife 
of Capt. Fuller, R.N, a son and heir.——26. At 
Bossington House, Hants, the wife of J. M. 
Elwes, esq. a son.—28. Mrs. G. R. Corner, 
of Dean-st. Southwark, a son.——30. At Wal- 
ton, Lacy Mordaunt, a son.—tThe wife of the 
Rey. Dr. Hook, vicar of Leeds, a son.——31. 
In Portland-pl. the wife of S. G. Smith, esq. a 
dau.—At Torquay, the wife of Edw. Willes, 
esq. of Newbold Comyn, Warw. and Goodrest 
Loge, Berks, a dau. 

Lately. The wife of the Hon. Major-Gen. 
Pakenham, a son.——At Brussels, the wife of 
G. C. Antrobus, esq. a dau.——In Upper Wim- 
0le-st. Lady Parry, a dau.——At Orleton, co. 

embroke, Lady Owen, a dau.——At Plymouth, 
the Hon. Mrs. Montague Stopford, a son. 

Jan. 5. At HeantonSatchville, Devon, Lady 
Clinton, a son.——7. At Cambridge, Mrs. Gil- 
bert Ainslie, wife of the Rev. the Master of 
Pembroke College, a dau.——In Guildford-st. 
Lady Pollock, a dau.—In Portland-place, the 
wife of P. Borthwick, esq. M.P. a dau.——9. 
At Wiverton hall, Northamptonshire, the wife 
of J. G. Musters, esq. a son and heir.——14. 
At Bath, the lady of Sir W. S. R. Cockburn, 
Bart. a son.——20. At Hayling, Hants, the 
wife of B, W. Greenfield, esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


May 22. At Kournal, East Indies, Colonel 
Charles Van Courtland, in the service of the 
King of Lahore, to Miss Turner, of Sidmouth. 

Oct. 25. At Cap2 Town, J. E. Alexander, esq. 
K.L.S. Capt. 42a Highlanders, and Lt.-Col. in 
the service of the Queen of Portugal, to M. E. 
Michell, dau. of Major C. C. Michell, K.H. 
Surveyor-General of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Nov. 8 At St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate, 
Alfred Gough, esq. of Jamaica, to Miss Mary 
Millard, of St. Helen’s-place.———-21. At Putney, 
Capt. W. B. Dobson, R.N. son of Admiral 
Dobson, to Marian Frances, only dau. of the 
late Capt, E. L. Crofton, R.N. C,.B,——24. At 
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St. Petersburg, Capt. de Balck, I. N. to Anna- 

. ‘bella-Cope, second dau. of his Excellency the 
late Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas Candler, K.S.A. of 
the Russian navy.—25. At New Brunswick, 
Capt. Tryon, 43d Light Infantry, of Bulwick 
Park, Northamptonsh. to Elizabeth, only dau. 
of his Excellency Major-Gen. Sir John Harvey, 
K.C.H. Lieutenant-Governor of that province, 
and niece to General Lord Lake. 

Dec.4. At Hales Owen, the Rev. Hugh Mat- 
thie, Rector of Worthenbury, to Anna-Maria, 
dau. of late J. T. Hone, esq. Barrister.——5. At 
Edgbaston, the Rey. Chas. Benj. Lowe, Trinity 
Coll. Cambridge, eldest son of late Rev. Sam. 
Lowe, Rector of Darlaston, to Caroline, second 
dau. of Robert Haig, esq. of Dublin.—At 
Rattery, Devon, the Rey. C. Kitson, Vicar 
of Dean Prior, to Frances-Reynolds, second 
dau. of late Wm. Johnson, esq. of Calcutta, 
and Great Torrington.——At Shillingstone, 
Dorset, Dr. Alex. R. Brown, Trin. Coll. Camb. 
youngest son oflate Rear-Admn. William Brown, 
to Jane-Barbara, only dau. of Rev. E. H. Acton. 
—At Lancaster, the Rev. W. L. Barnes 
Rector of Knapton, Norf. to Grace, second 
dau. of Mr. W. Fisher.——6. The Rev. J. N. G. 
Armytage, Curate of the Parish Church, Lan- 
caster, to Harriet, eldest dau. of John Dodson, 
esq.-——At Edgbaston, the Rev. Francis Trench, 
BA. eldest son of Richard Trench, esq. of 
Chesset, Hants, and nephew to Lord Ashtown, 
to Mary Caroline, dau. of the Rev. W. Marsh, 
Rector of St. Thomas’s, Birmingham.——7. At 
Limpsfield, Surrey, the Rev. F. Biscoe, A.M. 
Vicar of Turkdean, Glouc. youngest son of 
Vv. H. Biscoe, esy. of Hookwood, to Mary 
Susannah, youngest dau. of late Rear-Adm. 
Middleton.——At Brighton, W. Baldock, esq. 
of Cooling Castle, Kent, to Julia Elizabeth, 
second dau. of late Henry Martin, esq. of Sid- 
mouth.—At Streatham, the Rev. James 
Betts, M.A. of Ellingham, Norfolk, to Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Richardson Borra- 
daile, esq.——At_ Butleigh, Som. the Rev. 
Francis Lunn, F.RS. vicar of Butleigh, to 
Elizabeth-Periam, sister of Sir Alex. Hood, 
Bart.——At Walcot,Bath,W. H. Robinson, esq. 
Capt. 72d Highlanders, to Georgiana, third 
dau. of Rear-Adm. Buckle. 8. At Gretna, 
and Dec. 14, at St. Martin’s, Chester, Sir F. 
Carey, 83d Reg. son of the late Col. Carey, to 
Louisa Dorothea, dau. of the Rev. T. H. 
Clough, M.A. of Jesus College, Oxford.—11. 
Thomas Arnold, esq. Town Clerk of Poole, to 
Matilda, second dau. of M. J. Annesly, esq. of 
Oakley, Devon.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. H. Hayman, esq. of Chapel-st. Grosvenor- 
> to Lydia, second dau. of E. Empy, esq. 
of Park-st.——12. At St. Pancras, the Rev. 
Chas. Popham Miles, youngest son of late 
Aug. Miles, esq. to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of 
Brown Collison, esq. of Guildford-st.——At 
Effingham, William Edward, son of John 
Rawlinson, esq. of Wimpole-st. to Jane, eldest 
dau. of Miles Stringer, esq.—At Windsor, 
the Rev. J. E. Johnson, of Hiarpenden, Herts, 
to Cecilia, only dau. of late C. 'T. Stow, esq. of 
Harwell, Bucks.-——13. At Hampstead, James 
T. Gordon, esq. Bengal Mil. Serv. to Caroiine, 
only dau. of the Rev. J. H. Evans, of John-st. 
Chapel, London.——14. At Limpsfield, Surrey, 
Chas. John Middleton, esq. eldest son of late 
Rear-Adm. Middleton, to Catharine Anne, 
eldest dau. of Rev. Clement Strong, of Bal- 
combe-house, Sussex.——At St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, J. Winter Jones, esq. of Islington, 
to Susanna, third dau. of late W. Hewson, 
esq. of Lesson Hall, Cumb.——At Great Can- 
ford, Dorset, Lord Kinnaird, to Frances Ann 
Georgiana, only dau. of Hon. W.F. S. Pon- 
sonby.——At Charles, Plymouth, Price, se- 
cond son of the late Thomas Rawling, esq. 
Padstow, to Jane, only dau. of late Hugh Black- 
more, esq. of St. Austell—_—19. At Lewisham, 
S. Travers, esq. to Eliz, youngest dau, of Jate 
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L. R. Mackintosh, esq. of Dalmunvie, Perth- 
shire.——At St. James’s, W. S. Kerr, esq. of 
Chatro, co.Roxburgh, to Lady H. C. 8. Douglas, 
of Belford.——At Kingston, Hants, Mr. W. 
Prince, of Southsea, to Leonora Camilla, 
yorgest dau. of late Rev. T. F. Davidson, 

reasurer and Prebendary of Chichester.—— 
At Chatham, F. A. Halliday, esq. Roy. Marines, 
to Catherine Mary, youngest dau. of Rev. C. 
H. White, Rector of Shalden, Hampshire.—— 
At Saffron Walden, the Rev. Alfred Nicholas 
Bull, son of the Rev. Nicholas Bull, to Willia- 
mina Alexandria Jane, third dau. of the Hon. 
and Rev. R. F. King, vicar of Great and Little 
Chesterford, Essex. 20. At Lifford, the Hon, 
and Rev. A. Pomeroy, to Frances Letitia Knox, 
dau. of late Lord Bishop of Derry. —— At 
Nolton chapel, Bridgend, A. M‘Lean Skine 
ner, barrister, youngest son of late Lieut.- 
Gen. Skinner, to Caroline Emily, only dau. of 
the Rev. J. Harding, of Glannagwr, Glam. 
and Rockfield, in co. of Monmouth.——At 
Clifton, Thomas Foreman Gape, esq. of St. 
Alban’s, to Fanny Louisa, eldest dau. of late 
Vice-Adm. Thomas Wolley. 21. At the 
Abbey Church, Bath, Capt. Colin Mackenzie, 
Royal Eng. to Anne-Petgrave, sixth dau. of the 
late John Pendrill, esq. and granddau. of the 
late William Campbell, esq. of New Milns, 
Jamaica. 26. In the Catholic Chapel of the 
Assumption, and in the chapel of the British 
Embassy at Paris, W. Shee, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, barrister, to Mary, second dau. of Sir J. 
Gordon, Bart. of Gordonston and Letterfoure, 
Banffshire. ——27. The Hon. David Plunkett, 
third son of Lord Plunkett, to Louisa Aldridge, 
eldest dau. of the late Robt. Aldridge Busby, 
esq. At Islington, W. Prophit, esq. M.D. 
to Emily, youngest dau. of R. Middleton, esq. 
——At St. Pancras, J. W. Griesbach, esq. to 
Jane, second dau. of late J. H. Baverstock, 
esq. F.S.A.—28, At Manorowen Church, 
W. H. Scourfield, esq. of the Mote, Pemb. to 
Louisa Sarah, eldest - ag of late Rich. Bowen, 
esq. of Manorowen.——At Sunning Hill, the 
Rey. W. Sinclair, Incumbent of St. George, 
Leeds, son of late Rt. Hon. Sir J. Sinclair, 
Bart. to Miss Helen Ellice, niece of the Rt. 
Hon. Edw. Ellice, M.P.——At St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. M. Charles Thomas Adolphe Sar- 
razin, of St. Martin, ile de Re, to Georgiana 
Matilda, fourth dau. of Geo. Gwilt, esq. F.S.A. 
——30. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the 
Rev. C. W. Goodchild, to Jane Theophila, 
eldest dau. of Francis Turner, esq. of Queen- 
sq. Westminster, and niece of Dr. Turner, 
Dean of Norwich. 

Jan. 1. At Southwick, Hants, Geo. Orred, 
esq. of Pramere, Cheshire, to Matilda, dau. of 
Thos. Thistlethwayte, esy. of Southwick Park. 
——aAt Horningsham, Wilts, the Rev. Edw. 
Nares Henning, of Langport, Som. to Catha- 
rine George, niece of the Rev. Francis Skurray, 
B.D.——At Eccles, Norfolk, Robert Postle, 
esq. of Botesdale, to Caroline, relict of Chris- 
topher Magnay, esq. third dau. of the late Sir 
Charles Flower, Bart.——At Hanwell, John 
Sheringham, esq. solicitor, to Sarah-Dorothea, 
youngest dau. of late Martin Livesey, esq. 
grand-dau. of late James Worthington, M.D. 
of Liverpool.——At Orwell, Camb. the Rev. 
Jolin Hodgson, vicar of Bumstead Helion, 
Essex, to Eliza, only surviving dau. of James 
Law, esq. of Cambridge.——At Scarborough, 
the Rev. Sanderson Tennant, M.A. head 
master of the Blackheath Proprietary School, 
and chaplain of Trin. coll. Camb. to Charlotte, 
dau. of late Robert Ogden, esq. of Leeds.—— 
25. At Llangattock, Brecon, the Rev. Thomas 
Johnson Ormerod, M.A. eldest son of George 
Ormerod, esq.D.C.L. of Tildesley, Lanc. and of 
Sedbury Park, Glouc. to Maria Susan, eldest 
dau. of Joseph Bailey, esq. M.P. of Glanusk 
Park, Brecon, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Manguis of QurENSBERRY. 

Dee. 3. In St. James’s palace, aged 60, 
the Most Hon. Charles Douglas, fifth 
Marquis of Queensberry (1682), seventh 
Earl of Queensberry (1633), Viscount of 
Drumlanrig and Baron Douglas of Ha- 
wick and Tibbers (i628), all in the 

eerage of Scotland; Baron Solway, of 
| saa co. Dumfries (1833), in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom; the 
sixth Baronet (of Nova Scotia 1668), 
K.T.; a Lord in Waiting to her Majesty, 
Lord Lieutenant of Dumfriesshire, and 
Colonel of the Dumfries Militia. 

His Lordship was born in March 1777, 
the eldest son of Sir William Douglas, of 
Kelhead, Bart. M.P. for the Dumfries 
district of burghs, by Grace, eldest daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of William Johnston, 
esq. of Lockerby, co. Dumfries. He 
succeeded his father in the title of Baronet, 
May 16, 1783; and on the death of Wil- 
liam fourth Duke of Queensberry, Dec. 
23, 1810, inherited the titles of Marquis 
and Earl of Queensberry, Viscount of 
Drumlanrig, Lord Douglas of Hawick 
and Tibbers; and the baronies of Tin- 
wald and Torthorwald, and other estates 
in the county of Dumfries. The Hon. 
Sir William Douglas, the first Baronet of 
Kelhead, was the second son of William 
first Earl of Queensberry : and, according 
to the ordinary rules of Scotish peerages, 
the marquisate also devolved on the heir 
male; but the dignities of Duke of 
Queensberry, Marquis of Dumfriesshire, 
&c. which had been originally granted in 
1684, having been resigned by the second 
Duke into the hands of Queen Anne in 
1706, descended pursuant to the terms of 
a second patent then obtained, to the heir 
of line, Henry Duke of Buccleuch. The 
Marquis’s right to the titles conferred by 
the patents of 1628, 1633, and 1682, was 
declared by a Committee of Privileges in 
the House of Peers, July 9, 1812. 

Very shortly after, his Lordship was 
elected one of the Representative Peers 
of Scotland. He was invested with the 
order of the Thistle, July 17, 1821: in 1831 
he was appointed one of the Lords of his 
late Majesty’s Bedchamber; and he was 
continued in the corresponding station of 
a Lord in Waiting to her present Majesty. 
By patent dated June 3, 1833, he was 
created a Peer of the United Kingdom, 
with the title of Baron Solway. 

His Lordship married, at Richmond, 
Aug. 13, 1803, Lady Caroline Montagu, 
third daughter of Henry Duke of Buc- 
cleuch and Queensberry, K.G. and by 
her Ladyship, who survives him, he had 





issue eight daughters, of whom six survive. 
Their names are as follow: 1. Lady 
Caroline- Elizabeth, who died in 1811, in 
her seventh year; 2. Lady Louisa-Anne, 
married in 1833 to Thomas Charlton 
Whitmore, esq. now M.P. for Bridg- 
north; 3. Mary Elizabeth, married in 
1831 to the Rev. Thomas Wentworth 
Gage, cousin-german to the present Vis- 
count Gage ; 4. Lady Harriet-Christian 
Douglas ; 5. Lady Jane-Margaret-Mary ; 
6. Lady Frances-Caroline, who died in 
1827, in her 15th year; 7. Lady Eliza- 
beth; and 8, Lady Anne, born in 1817. 
The Marquis’s English peerage has, we 
believe, become extinct; but his Lord- 
ship is succeeded in his Scotish dignities 
by his next surviving brother, John Doug- 
las, esq. of Lockerby, who married in 


1817 Sarah, daughter of James Sholto 
Douglas, esq. and has issue one son, 
Archibald, now Viscount Drumlanrig, 
born in 1818, and one daughter. 


Viscount DuNGANNON. 

Dec. 14. At his seat, Brynkinnalt, 
Denbighshire, in his '75th year, the Right 
Hon. Arthur Hill Trevor, second Vis- 
count Dungannon, co. Tyrone, and Baron 
Hill of Olderfleet, co. Antrim (1766). 

His Lordship was born Oct. 2, 1763, 
the only son of the Hon. Arthur Hill- 
Trevor, (only son of Arthur the first 
Viscount,) by the Hon. Letitia Morres, 
eldest daughter of Henry first Viscount 
Mountmorres, who was secondly married 
to Randal- William Marquis of Antrim, 
and by him was mother of the two late 
Countesses of Antrim. 

His Lordship succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his grandfather, Jan. 30, 
1771: but he never possessed the right to 
sit in either House of Parliament at West- 
minster, 

Lord Dungannon married, on the 30th 
July 1797, the Hon. Charlotte Fitzroy, 
eldest surviving daughter of Charles first 
Lord Southampton, and had issue two 
sons, Arthur now Viscount Dungannon, 
and the Hon. Charles-Henry, who died 
in 1823, aged twenty-two. The present 
Lord was born in 1798, and is one of the 
members for the city of Durham in the 
present Parliament. He married in 1821 
Sophia, daughter of Georges D’ Arcy 
Irvine, of the co. Fermanagh, esq. but 
has no issue. 


Sin W. Exrorp, Barr. 
Nov. 30. At the Priory, Totnes, in 
his 90th year, Sir William Elford, of 
Bickham near Plymouth, Bart. F.R.S. 
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and F.L.S., late Recorder and M.P. for 
Plymouth, and Lieut.-Colonel of the 
South Devon Militia. 

He was descended from an antient 
Devonshire family, and was the elder son 
of the Rev. Lancelot Elford, Vicar of 
Plympton, by Grace, daughter of Alexan- 
der Wills, of Kingsbridge, esq. After 
acting for some time as Major of the 
South Devon militia, he became first 
Lieut.-Colonel in 1796. In the same 
year he was returned to Parliament for 
the borough of Plymouth, of which he 
was previously Recorder. He supported 
the policy of Mr, Pitt; and on the 4th 
of Nov. 1800 he received a patent of 
baronetcy. At the general election of 
1802 he was rechosen for Plymouth with- 
out opposition; but in 1806 was defeated 
by Sir C. M. Pole, Bart. against whose 
return he unsuccessfully petitioned, the 
Committee appointed by the House de- 
ciding that the right of election was in the 
corporation, and not in the freeholders. 

Sir William Elford was a skilful ama- 
teur painter, and there has been scarcely 
an exhibition of the Royal Academy for 
a long series of years, without a contri- 
bution from his easel. His subjects were 
usually landscapes. 

He was also attached to scientific in- 
quiries ; and was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1790. During the last 
year he had communicated to the members 
of both Houses of Parliament, and to all 
the foreign ministers resident in London, 
an important discovery which he had 
made as a substitute for common yeast; 
and very shortly before his death he was 
much gratified by the receipt of a reply 
from the Baron de Gersdorff, the Saxon 
Minister, stating that the subject had 
received the particular notice of the Go- 
vernment of Saxony, and that ‘‘the result 
of several investigations had proved that, 
though similar snbstitutes, and perhaps 
equally good ones when produced, had 
already been fabricated in different Saxon 
manufactories, and were already sold in 
great quantities to bakers and distillers, 
yet none of the methods already known 
for producing a substitute could be con- 
sidered equal in simplicity to that of your 
invention.” 

Sir W. Elford was twice married. His 
first wife was Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
John Davies, of Plympton; and by that 
lady he had one son and two daughters : 
1. Jonathan Elford, esq. who died in 
1823, aged forty-six, without issue by his 
wife Charlotte, sole heiress of John 
Wynne, of Abercynlleth, co. Denbigh, 
esq.; 2. Grace-Chard; and 3. Elizabeth, 
who died in 1821. Sir William married 
secondly, in 1821, Elizabeth widow of 
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Col. Walrond, and daughter and cobeiress 
of Humphrey Hall, of Manadon, co. 
Devon, esq. by the Hon, Elizabeth St. 
John, daughter of John tenth Lord St. 
John. aving died without surviving 
male issue, his title has become extinct. 





Sir R. S. Mines, Bart. 

Lately. Aged 90, Sir Robert Shore 
Milnes, Bart. 

He was the eldest son of John Milnes, 
esq. of Wakefield, a magistrate and deputy 
lieutenant for the West Riding of York- 
shire, by Mary, daughter of Samuel Shore, 
of Sheffield, esq. In the early part of 
his life he was an officer in the royal 
regiment of horse-guards blue. In 1795 
he was appointed Governor of the island 
of Martinique, and in 1798, Governor of 
Lower Canada. He was created a Baro- 
net by ~~ dated March 21, 1801. 

Sir R. S. Milnes married, Nov. 13, 
1785, Charles- Frances, third daughter of 
Capt. John Albert Bentinck, R.N. (a 
grandson of William first Earl of Port- 
land), and had issue three sons and two 
daughters: 1. Sir John Bentinck Milnes, 
who has succeeded to the title; he was 
born in 1786 but is unmarried: 2. Wil- 
liam-Henry, a Lieut. Ist foot guards, 
killed at Waterloo, June 18, 1815; 3. 
Henry-Banks- Oldenburgh, Aid-de-camp 
to Gen. Sir George Prevost in Upper 
Canada, and who died of wounds received 
in action there, Aug. 21, 1813; 4. Char- 
lotte- Harriet Martinique ; and 5, Sophia- 
Mary-Anne. 

Sir Robert was in the receipt of two 
pensions on the English civil list, both 
granted in 1809; the first of 445/. and 
the second of 5577. In the same year 
Dame Charlotte Milnes was granted a 
pension of 155/. contingent on the demise 
of her husband, and which we believe she 
survives to enjoy. 





GENERAL SaARSFIELD. 

Aug. 27. Assassinated in an insurrec- 
tion at Pampeluna, General Sarsfield, 
Viceroy of Navarre and Governor of 
Pampeluna. 

This distinguished officer was a native 
of the county Louth, in Ireland, and was 
the descendant of a brother of Lieutenant. 
General Sarsfield, Viscount Kilmallock 
and Earl of Lucan, who commanded the 
Irish troops in the severe struggle which 
was made by the adherents of James II. 
during three years, to separate Ireland 
from Great Britain, and which, after 
various changes of fortune, was terminated 
by the treaty of Limerick, A.D. 1691, 
The late general entered the Spanish 
(artillery) service in the beginning of the 
present century, and has always been con- 
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sidered a very efficient officer. His ex. 
perience was considerable, as he has served 
with good reputation in all the wars which 
have been waged in that unhappy country 
during the last 35 years. Had his advice 
been listened to at first, it is by some 
thought probable that the insurrection in 
Navarre and Biscay would have been 
quelled in a few weeks; but his expe- 
rienced mind was controlled by a weak, 
wanton Queen Regent and her attendant 
sycophants. Sarsfield was viceroy of 
Navarre and governor of Pampeluna ; 
both were posts of honour and danger, 
but not of emolument. The ultra Re- 
publican faction excited a military insur- 
rection there on the 26th and 27th of 
August last, during which, General 
Sarsfield and Colonel Mendivil, another 
distinguished patriot, were sacrificed to 
the fury of the insurgents. Their murder 
has since been punished, pursuant to a 
general order of Espartero, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, issued at Pampeluna on 
the 16th Nov. which sentenced the seven 
serjeants, who formed the insurrectionary 
committee, to be shot, together with the 
serjeant who arrested Sarsfield, the other 
serjeants to be decimated, and the sur- 
vivors to work four years in the galleys; 
and the remaining soldiers concerned in 
the sedition to serve the remainder of the 
war in the garrison of Ceuta. Colonel 
Don Leon Iriarte, who joined and headed 
the rebellious troops, was also condemned 
to be shot, and also Don Pablo Barricat, 
commander of the 2d battalion of tiradores; 
the officers of that battalion to be deprived 
of their rank, and to serve four years in the 
galleys; and the officers of the first 
battalion to two months’ imprisonment, 
for not having had suflicient energy to 
check the sedition, and for suffering them- 
selves to be arrested. 
Cart. W. C. Jrervotse, R.N. 

Lately. At Lausanne, aged 48, Wil- 

liam Clarke Jervoise, esq. a Post Captain 


This officer was half-brother of Capt. 
G. Gosling, R.N. He entered the royal 
navy early in 1800, as midshipman on 
board the Triumph 74, Capt. (afterwards 
Sir Eliab) Harvey; and subsequently 
served under Captain (afterwards Sir 
Thomas) Foley, Capt. Joseph Baker, 
and Capt. W. H. Ricketts Jervis, in the 
Elephant, Ganges, and Robust third-rates, 
on the Jamaica station, from whence he 
returned home in the summer of 1802. 
He then joined the Lapwing 28, Capt. 
Andrew Skene, and was in that frigate 
when she captured the Henrietta, a valu- 
able French merchantman. His last ser- 
yice asa midshipman was with his old 
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friend, Capt. Harvey, in the Temeraire 
98, in which he bore part at the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

He in consequence received his com- 
mission of Lieutenant as first of the 
Curieux sloop, Aug. 8, 1806; and after- 
wards served in the Uranie and Alceste 
frigates, by the Captain of the latter of 
which, the late Sir Murray Maxwell, he 
was highly commended for his gallantry 
and zeal in an action with a formidable 
Spanish flotilla, near Cadiz, April 4, 1808. 
In the summer of that year, being sent, in 
company with Lieut. Allan Stewart, with 
a message from Capt. Maxwell to the 
French officer commanding at the mouth 
of the Tiber, they were detained as 
prisoners, and told they should be treated 
as spies. After some weeks’ confinement, 
they were marched to Verdun; from 
whence Lieut. Jervoise escaped to the 
coast of Holland, but was betrayed whilst 
in the act of embarking, and committed to 
more strict confinement at the fortress of 
Bitche in Lorraine. At the commence- 
ment of 1814, however, he again contrived 
to escape, and having arrived safely at the 
Roompot, returned home thence in the 
Colossus 74. His promotion to the rank 
of Commander took place on the 27th of 
August following. 

Capt. Jervoise subsequently command- 
ed the Dispatch sloop, on the Mediter- 
ranean station. In July 1825 he was 
appointed to the Pandora 18, then fitting 
out for the East Indies, and in which he 
was employed in the following year, in 
the expedition made to Burburra, on the 
African coast, under the command of 
Capt. Brewer, C.B. in order to obtain 
restitution for several piracies, &c. On 
this occasion Capt. Jervoise landed, at 
the head of 240 men (including marines 
and sepoys) ; and Capt. Brewer, in his 
official report, remarked that the occasion, 
though trifling, was “ sufficient to display 
the zeal and judgment of that excellent 
officer, when it is remembered that he 
landed in presence of an armed population, 
decidedly inclined to be hostile, and of 
eight or ten times the number of his own 
men.” He afterwards received the thanks 
of Rear-Adm. Gage. 

On the 9th Aug. 1828, Capt. Jervoise 
was promoted to the command of the 
Success 28, in which, after a very perilous 
voyage, occasioned by the ship’s ground- 
ing on a reef off Pulo-Carnac, (the par- 
ticulars of which are narrated at length in 
Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography,) he 
arrived at Spithead in Noy. 1831. 





Rev. Bartuotemew Lioyp, D.D. 
Nov. 24. At Dublin, the Rey. Bar- 
tholemew Lloyd, D.D. Provost of Trinity 
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College, President of the Royal Irish 
Academy, &c. &c. 

This learned and amiable man was 
educated at the University of which he 
has proved so conspicuous an ornament, 
and from his first entrance devoted him- 
self with undivided energies to his col- 
legiate pursuits, steering clear of those 
political debates which occupied a large 
portion of the attention of his contempo- 
raries. He soon outstripped all compe- 
tition at the college examinations; and 
when a candidate for his Fellowship, de- 
lighted the profound Professor Young, 
p mare Bishop of Clonfert, by giving 
the solution of a problem which had been 
passed unanswered at several previous 
examinations. ; 

After obtaining his fellowship, Mr. 
Lloyd devoted himself toanalytical science 
with greater earnestness than ever, and 
meditated a revolution, which he lived to 
accomplish—an entire change in the 
mathematical course of the Dublin Uni- 
versity. No sooner was he elevated to 
the chair of Natural Philosophy, than he 
sedulously exerted himself to point out in 
his lectures the powers of analytical 
mathematics, and the new fields of in- 
quiry opened in physical science ; and in 
a few years he saw his reasoning triumph, 
and the mathematical course of the Irish 
University extended to a range of subjects 
worthy of the advanced state of the 
science. To the impulse thus given, we 
owe Dr. Robinson’s treatise on Mechanics, 
Dr. Lardner’s on Algebraic Geometry, 
Mr. Luby’s on Analytical Trigonometry, 
and Dr. Lloyd’s on Statics and Mechanics, 
—works too well known to mathema- 
ticians to require a word of comment. 

In 1831 Dr. Lioyd was appointed Pro- 
vost, and he immediately began to form a 
plan for the reformation of the under- 
graduate course. The establishment of 
three courses for honours, — Classics, 
Mathematics and Physics, Ethics and 
Logics, has already produced very bene- 
ficial effects : the new course— Ethics and 
Logics—has become popular, and is pur- 
sued with diligence. Among his other 
improvements, should be noticed the 
foundation of prizes for proficiency in 
modern languages, and the erection of a 
Magnetic Observatory, under the direc- 
tion of his son and successor in the chair 
of Natural Philosophy, the Rev. Hum- 
phrey Lloyd, M.A. 

eakness of voice prevented Dr. Lloyd 
from becoming very popular as a lecturer; 
but few were more deservedly admired as 
an examiner. The paternal kindness of 
his manners relieved those who suffered 
from awkwardness and timidity, and his 
eagerness to encourage modest merit was 

Gent. Mac. Vou, LX. 
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proverbial. Nor were his exertions con- 
fined to the University ; he took an active 
part in the management of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and the Geological So- 
ciety of Dublin, and was from the begin- 
ning one of the most active members of 
the British Association ; to his exertions 
as President the brilliant reception of that 
body in Dublin must in no small degree 
be attributed. 

Dr. Lloyd shunned politics, not only in 
his youth, but throughout his whole ca- 
reer; the only occasion on which he at all 
appeared prominent, was when his old 
and favourite pupil, Mr. Croker, was a 
candidate for the representation of the 
University. During the late scenes of 
excitement, he laboured strenuously to 
exclude politics from the college, and he 
so far succeeded, as to induce what are 
called “the reading men” to leave agita- 
tion and oratory on both sides of the ques- 
tion, to those who go to college merely for 
the name of a degree. 

In private life, Dr. Lloyd was uni- 
versally esteemed; in his house were 
generally to be found all the gentlemen 
of Dublin who took an interest in the 
advancement of science,—the geologist, 
the chemist, the natural philosopher, and 
the mathematician. He used frequently 
to say, that exclusiveness was the bane of 
science; that the arts were sisters, and 
that neglecting one member of the literary 
commonwealth, endangered the entire 
community. 

Dr. Lloyd’s death was sudden,—he fell 
a victim to a fit of apoplexy ; otherwise, 
though he was of advanced age, he seemed 
to have a fair prospect of many years to 
come. But his work was done: the Irish 
University had been completely renovated 
under his auspices, and raised to a rank 
and importance higher than it had ever 
before attained, while there is every proba- 
bility that its prosperity will not only 
continue, but increase. 

The last act of his life was one of con- 
sistent benevolence. He went out in 
perfect health about the middle of the 
day, with the view of getting a poor child 
into the Deaf and Dumb Institution, and, 
on his return, was taken ill at his own 
door, and died inabout halfanhour. His 
body was interred beneath the College 
Chapel; and the Fellows have resolved 
to erecta tablet to bis memory in the 
ante-chapel, and to place his bust in the 
library. They have also determined to 
connect his memory permanently with the 
education of the University, by founding 
one or more exhibitions in the mathe. 
matical sciences, to bear his venerated 
name, 
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Rey. Wittiam Ritcnisz, LL.D. 

Sept. 15. At Portobello, near Edin- 
burgh, of fever, after a fortnight’s illness, 
the Rev, William Ritchie, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy at the London University 
College, and of Natural and Experimen- 
tal Philosophy at the Royal Institution. 

The following sketch of the biography 
of this distinguished philosopher was given 
by H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, in his 
address delivered as President at the late 
Anniversary of the Royal —- 

“‘ Dr. Ritchie was originally Rector of 
the Royal Academy of ‘Tain in Inverness- 
shire, where he contrived, by extreme 
frugality, to save a sufficient sum from his 
very small annual stipend to attend a 
course of the lectures of Thenard, Gay- 
Lussac, and Biot at Paris, and also to 
provide a substitute for the performance 
of his duties during his temporary absence 
from Scotland. His skill and originality 
in devising and performing experiments 
with the most simple materials, in illus- 
tration of various disputed points of natu- 
ral philosophy, attracted the attention of 
the distinguished philosophers whose oc- 
casional pupil he had become : he had also 
communicated, through Sir John Her- 
schell, who took a strong interest in his 
fortunes, to the Royal Society, papers 
* On anew Photometer,’ ‘ Ona new form 
of the Differential ‘Thermometer,’ and 
*On the Permeability of transparent 
Screens of extreme tenuity by Radiant 
Heat,’ which led to his appointment, 
through the recommendation of Major 
Sabine, to the Professorship of Natural 
Philosophy at the Royal Institution, 
where he delivered acourse of probationary 
lectures in the spring of 1829: he became, 
from this time, a permanent resident in 
London, and was appointed to the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Philosophy at the 
London University in 1832. He subse- 
quently communicated to the Royal So. 
ciety, papers ‘ On the Elasticity of Threads 
of Glass, and the application of this pro- 
petty to Torsion Balances; and also 
various experimental researches on the 
electric and chemical theories of galvan- 
ism, on electro-magnetism and voltaic 
electricity, which are more remarkable for 
the practical ingenuity manifested in the 
contrivance and execution of the experi- 
ments, than for the influence of the views 
which they display on the progress of their 
theory, which was so fully and so happily 
developed by the contemporary labours of 
another illustrious chemist and philoso- 
pher. Dr. Ritchie was subsequently en- 
gaged in experiments, on an extensive 
scale on the manufacture of glass for opti- 
cal purposes, for the examination of the 
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results of which a Commission was ap- 
pointed by the Government, with a view 
to their further prosecution by a public 
grant of money, or by affording increased 
facilities of experiment by a relaxation of 
the regulations of the Excise. A tele- 
scope of 8 inches aperture was made by 
Mr. Dollond from Dr. Ritchie’s glass, at 
the recommendation of this commission ; 
but it is generally understood that its per- 
formance was not so satisfactory as to 
sanction a further expenditure in the ex- 
tension of these experiments.” 

H. R. H. the President summed up 
the character of Dr. Ritchie in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

‘Though the traces of an imperfect 
and irregular education are but too mani- 
fest in most of Dr. Ritchie’s theoretical 
researches, yet he must always be regarded 
as an experimenter of great ingenuity and 
nerit, and as a remarkable example of the 
acquisition of a very extensive knowledge 
of philosophy under difficulties and_pri- 
vations which would have arrested the 
progress of any person of less ardour and 
determination of character.” 

As a professor of the London Uni- 
versity, and a lecturer at the Royal Insti- 
tution, he was highly appreciated, for few 
men had more information to communi- 
cate. He gave universal satisfaction by 
the clearness of his arrangement and de- 
livery, though his accent was apparently 
harsh, the Scottish tone predominating. 
Only a few weeks before his death, being 
in perfect health, he promised to be present 
at the British Association in Liverpool : 
and upon the last day of its active opera- 
tions he was a lifeless corpse. For real 
and practical knowledge, Dr. Ritchie had 
no superior in that assemblage; and it 
was remarked, at the Dublin and Bristol 
Mectings, how impossible it was, in his 
presence, to bring forward any of those 
novelties which happened to have been 
previously made known either at home or 
abroad. Dr, Ritchie was in the prime of 
life. 





Janes Forzes, M.D. 

Nov. 7. In Maddox-street, in his 59th 
year, James Forbes, M.D. Inspector- 
general of Army Hospitals. 

Dr. Forbes was a native of Aberdeen, 
and received his education at the Mari- 
schal College of that city, where he took 
the degree of Master of Arts. He after- 
wards studied medicine at the University 
of Edinburgh, where the degree of M.D. 
was conferred on him. 

In 1803 he was appointed Assistant- 
Surgeon to the 30th regiment, and in the 
following year he wasremoved to the 15th 
hussars, In 1808 he accompanied this 
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regiment with the expedition to the north 
of Spain. In May 1809 he was promoted 
to the Surgeoncy of the 95th regiment, 
and in the same year he was again pro- 
moted to the rank of Staff Surgeon ; and 
while yet suffering from the effects of 
fever and dysentery, contracted during 
the retreat to Corunna, he’proceeded with 
the ill-fated expedition to Walcheren, on 
which occasion his abilities and zeal at- 
tracted the especial notice of the general 
officers in command,as well as of Sir John 
Webb and Sir James M‘Grigor, who 
were successively at the head of the medi- 
cal department on that service. Dr. 
Forbes remained with that army until the 
final evacuation of Zealand, and the em- 
barkation for England of an army of sick. 
In 1810 he joined the army in Portugal, 
but was obliged in a few months toreturn 
to England in consequence of bad health. 
In the following year, having nearly re- 
covered, he accompanied Dr. (now Sir 
James) M‘Grigor, to the Peninsula, and 
remained until the peace and the return of 
the army to this country. In the Penin- 
sula the ability of Dr. Forbes did not 
escape the notice of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and he was promoted to the rank of 
Physician to the Forces. 

On his return to England he was se- 
lected by the Director-general to form an 
extensive hospital establishment at Col- 
chester, for the reception of the wounded 
from Waterloo. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed to the superintendance of the 
general hospital at Chelsea, and subse- 
quently to that at Chatham, where he 
remained until 1822. He was then pro- 
moted to the rank of Deputy Inspector- 
general of Hospitals, and proceeded to 
the West Indies. 

From thence he was removed to Nova 
Scotia, and afterwards to Canada, where 
he was principal Medical Officer, and was 
promoted to the rank of Inspector-gene- 
ral by brevet. In 1829 he was ordered 
to Ceylon at the head of the medical de- 
partment, from whence he returned last 
year in a state of broken health. After 
his return to England he was promoted 
to the rank of Inspector-general of Hos- 
pitals, and was appointed to the most 
important medical superintendance in the 
service, that of the King’s army in the 
three Presidencies of India, to which 
country his health did not permit him to 
repair. 

The symptons of his disorder became 
mitigated after his arrival in England, 
but subsequently he relapsed into his 
former state; and his health afterwards 
continued gradually to decline, until his 
death, after great and protracted suffering, 
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from that disorder of the bowels incident 
to Europeans in the climate of Ceylon. 

On the 22nd Nov. his remains were 
removed from his late residence in Lon- 
don to Chatham, for interment in the 
Cathedral at Rochester. At Chatham 
the funeral procession was joined not 
only by all the Medical Officers of the 
Line, of the Navy, of the Ordnance, and 
of the Marines, but also by the Field- 
Officers, and by many Officers of the 
Garrison. 

Dr. Forbes was remarkable for his 
quickness of perception, his sound judg- 
ment, his firmness, and decision. He 
possessed a great knowledge of human 
nature, combined with mild and concilia- 
tory manners, and a high sense of honour. 
He was invariably distinguished for his 
humane and kind attention to the sick 
and wounded soldier, and whether in his 
public capacity, or his private relations, he 
never failed to acquire the confidence and 
esteem of all who knew him, (United 
Service Journal.) 





Josern WittiamM Bopprtncron, Esa. 

Jan. 12. At his residence, Brier 
Cottage, Stoke-Newington-Road, aged 
58, John William Boddington, esq. 

A name so well known to antiquarian 
collectors and lovers of virtu merits a 
brief notice in this place, though the life 
of Mr. Boddington presents few circum- 
stances sufliciently remarkable to call for 
particular commemoration. He was de- 
scended from a family not altogether 
undistinguished. William Boddington, 
who possessed a good estate at Brinklow, 
in Warwickshire, about the year 1580, 
was his immediateancestor. George Bod- 
dington, grandson of the preceding, born 
in London in October 1646, was made 
free of the Turkey Company in 1667; and 
in 1671 married Mary, daughter of Wil- 
liam Steel, Recorder of London, Chief 
Baron of England, and Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. She died in childbed in 1673; 
and in 1674, he married Hannah Cope, by 
whom he had fourteen children. He was 
Governor of the Greenland Company, 
in 1693; Director of the Bank of England, 
in 1694; and in 1702, M.P. for Wilton, 
Wilts. He died 1719. It appears from 
a curious memorandum-book kept by his 
youngest son Benjamin (from which these 
notices are derived), that “he had re. 
ceived 3,7007. with apprentices as a 
Turkey Merchant.” His eldest son, 
George, went to Turkey in 1692, and in 
1705 married Mariana Plowman. George 
Boddington, their son, (born in 1706-7), 
settled at Smyrna, where he held the 
office of Cancellier; he married a lady 
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named Glicofridi (May 19, 1756); and 
by her had eleven children, of whom the 
subject of this brief notice was the 

oungest. Mr. J. W. Boddington was 

orn at Smyrna, Oct. 10, 1778; and de- 
scended from a family which, for nearly a 
century and a half, had been commercially 
connected with the Levant, devoted him- 
self at an early age to mercantile pursuits. 
In 1799 he came to England, and estab- 
lished himself as a merchant in London. 

It is probable that, had his early ad- 
vantages been more considerable, higher 
praise would have been due to the subject 
of this short notice than that of an elegant 
taste, which enabled him-to appreciate, 
and made him anxious to possess a few 
specimens of whatever was excellent in 

most every department of art. His 
very limited fortune necessarily circum- 
scribed his ambition: but every thing 
which he did possess, was excellent in its 
way. His pictures were few, but they 
were well preserved and well chosen. 
His antiques, consisting of a few Greek 
vases and terra-cottas, &c. were highly 
interesting ; and he possessed a small but 
choice collection of Greek coins. Toa 
taste for these more classic objects, he 
united a love of old china, and other 
Oriental curiosities, of which he possess- 
ed some remarkable specimens. He had 
also a fine collection of rare shells, and 
madrepores ; aud perhaps prided himself 
most upon these objects of natural history. 
It must be almost superfluous to add, that 
his house also contained a small but 
choice library, with several interesting 
prints and drawings. The same elegant 
feeling extended to his garden, on which 
he bestowed much personal care; and 
which, throughout the year, presented an 
appearance of as much beauty as so small 
a demesne seems susceptible of exhibit- 
ing. Possessed of such tastes, he enjoyed, 
as might be anticipated, the friendship of 
many eminent collectors. He was one of 
the last persons who visited the late R. 
Payne Knight, during the illness which 
closed the life of that eminent antiquary. 

Mr. Boddington died unmarried. He 
was a man of amiable disposition and 
kindly affections: incapable of any thing 
unworthy or ungentlemanly ; and ever 
too liberal to be rich. He had a most 
benevolent and charitable heart ; and those 
who knew him intimately, knew how 
disinterestedly he obeyed its dictates. 

An internal complaint, which was the 
immediate cause of his decease, shortened, 
somewhat unexpectedly, his inoffensive 
life. His remains were interred at the 

tish church of West Hackney, on the 

8th of January. His Collections are 
announced for sale by Mr, Leigh Sotheby. 
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Baron ALIBERT. 


Nov. 4. At Paris, the Baron Alibert. 

During the period of five succeeding 
reigns, this celebrated physician has been 
the confidential physician and friend of 
the court at Paris; and in him France 
has lost another of her savans. Though 
on the verge of seventy, he, until shortly, 
enjoyed all the haleness and spirits of a 
young man. In appearance he had none 
of the care-worn and pallid physiognomy 
which generally distinguishes medical men, 
and particularly those of France; but was 
considerably embonpoint, ruddy, and merry 
in countenance as he was in conversation. 
In short, he was one of those few with 
whom we sometimes meet, who seem to 
have the power of casting a halo of cheer- 
fulness around them; and this will be 
remembered with a pleasing regret by the 
numerous friends and admirers he has left 
behind him, His class, as a lecturer, was 
always full; and, though often long, his 
subjects, from apt illustration and happy 
manner of delivery, were never tiresome. 
His writings have been many, and on 
various branches of therapeutics; but 
those by which he is most known to 
Europe are his treatise on the mineral 
waters of France and Germany; his 
“ Physiology of the Passions ;” and his 
voluminous and erudite work on diseases 
of the skin. He was one of the first, 
and, until his death, one of the most 
strenuous advocates for the treatment of 
a great majority of diseases by means of 
the fumigating and vapour baths; often 
observing, that there was no disease but 
might, in some of its stages, be} much 
benefited by these means, and that they 
rendered much medicine unnecessary. It 
was a marked feature in his practice to 
assail and draw through disease by medi- 
caments applied to the skin, rather than 
annoy the more vital organs, the stomach 
and bowels, by their internal administra- 
tion; hence his predilection for baths, 
which are so generally resorted to as 
therapeutics on the Continent. 





Henry Fretp, Esa. 

Dec. 19. At Woodford, Essex, in his 
83d year, Henry Field, esq. formerly of 
Christ’s Hospital. 

Mr. Field was descended from a family 
which resided for several generations at 
Cockenhoe, Herts. He was born on the 
29th Sept. 1755, theeldest sonof Mr. John 
Field, an apothecary in extensive practice, 
in Newgate Street, by Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Cromwell, grocer, who was a 
grandson of Henry Cremwell, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, the younger son of the 
Protector. Mr, Henry Field succeeded 
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his father in his profession ; and in 1807, 
was elected by the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital to fill the office of Apothecary 
to that Institution, and this charge he 
continued to execute till within a short 
time of his death, a period of nearly 
thirty years. 

Mr. Field’s unostentatious, though 
useful labours, were not confined solely 
to the duties of a medical practitioner. 
As a member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, he early distinguished himself 
amongst the more active of that body, in 
promoting the interests of this branch of 
the medical profession ; by giving, in con- 
junction with Joseph Hurlock, esq. gra- 
tuitous courses of lectures, at their hall, 
to the appreutices and students, on ma- 
teria medica—a spirited beginning, of 
which the subsequent establishment of the 
lectures, so honourable to the Society, 
now delivered by Mr. Professor Brande, 
must be considered as the result, and in 
the year 1815, by his zealous exertions 
towards obtaining that important Act of 
the Legislature, which enforced an efficient 
examination into the education and attain- 
ments of every future candidate for prac- 
tising as an apothecary in England and 
Wales. 

Mr. Field, also, for a long period, had 
filled the office of Deputy ‘Treasurer, and 
latterly of Treasurer of that branch of the 
affairs of the Society of Apothecaries, 
originally instituted for the supply of the 
members of their own body with genuine 
drugs and medicines, but, for many years 
past, extended to the service of His 
Majesty’s Navy, the East India Company, 
and to the public generally, comprising a 
multifarious and extensive detail of busi- 
ness, the superintendence over which had 
for a considerable time devolved upon 
him. 

In the intervals, even of these nume- 
rous duties, he found time for writing 
occasional professional remarks, which he 
contributed to the Medical Journals, par- 
ticularly since his connexion with Christ's 
Hospital, upon the diseases of youths, an 
ample ground for his observation being 
here opened to him. Memoirs of the 
Botanic Garden at Chelsea belonging to 
the Society of Apothecaries, the offspring 
of his hours of leisure, were presented to, 
and ordered to be printed by his colleagues 
at Apothecaries’ Hall; as was an intro- 
ductory Address, delivered on the 11th 
Feb. 1835, at the first of their evening 
meetings for scientific purposes, which 
was received with the kindliest reverence 
from a member, then in his full vigour of 
intellect, although in his 80th year. 

In 183], Mr. Field was nominated by 


Sir Henry Halford, Bart. on the part of 
the General Board of Health, acting 
under the authority of the Privy Council, 
together with Drs. Roupell, B. G. 
Babington, and Jobn Ridout, esq. also a 
member of the Society of Apothecaries, 
as one of the Medical Officers attached 
to the City of London Board of Health, 
for the adoption of such measures and 
precautions, as might appear to be requi- 
site, in the contingency of the dreaded 
visit of the cholera to the metropolis. 
Happily Divine Providence rendered these 
duties of comparatively small amount. 
For their able co-operation with the au- 
thorities of the City of London, in these 
important preparations, the corporation 
presented to Mr. Field, in common with 
his associates, their thanks, and a hand- 
some piece of plate. 

Mr. Field was also, for many years, 
the Treasurer of the London Annuity 
Society for the benefit of the widows of 
members, in Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 
of which Institution his father, Mr. John 
Field, was the founder in the year 1765. 

Mr. Field died almost in his full career 
of active usefulness, having been confined 
to his house little more than a fortnight 
previously to his death. His only disease, 
as he himself repeatedly answered to the 
numerous inquiries of his medical friends, 
was the very rapid approach of old age, 
the decay of nature. He died full of 
years, and, so to speak, full of honours. 
The Society of Apothecaries and the 
London Annuity Society, in testimony of 
his long and valuable services, having, 
each of them, had his portrait painted by 
celebrated so Sada A setae = and Samuel 
Lane—and hung up in their halls of meet- 
ing. In addition to a large circle of pro- 
fessional friends and acquaintance, who 
will long remember his talents and worth, 
he has left a numerous family to regret 
the loss of his paternal kindliness and his 
calm cheerfulness, Mr. Field was mar- 
ried on the 2d September 1784, to Esther, 
daughter of John Barron, esq. of Dept- 
ford, who died on the 16th Jan. 1834; he 
has left six sons and two daughters. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


The late Rev. J. H. Batten, D.D. 
F.R.S. (whose death was recorded in our 
last, p. 103) “was appointed Classical 
Professor at the East India College at 
Haileybury at the period of its first es. 
tablishment, and became Principal of the 
college upon the retirement of Dr. Hen- 
ley, a situation which he continued to 
retain until within a month of his death. 
He was a man of cultivated taste and of 
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very extensive attainments, both in theolo- 
gy and general literature, and in every 
way worthy, by his intellectual powers 
and character, of presiding over an estab- 
lishment which has been so justly dis- 
tinguished by the very eminent men who 
have been, and now are, connected with 
ag aseenae om * Address of the Duke 
of Sussex to the Royal Society.) 

At Somers-place West, Euston square, 
aged 78, the Rev. Robert Blair, D.D. 
Rector of Barton St. Andrew’s, Norfolk, 
to which he was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor in 1792. 

At Bwlch, Cardiganshire, the Rey. 
Thomas Millingchamp Davies, Rector of 
Trevilan, and Vicar of Ystrad, in that 
county, and late of Chester. He was 
collated to both his churches in 1825, by 
Dr. Burgess the late Bishop of St. Da- 
vid's. 

In Berbice, the Rev. Dr. Robert Har- 
die. 

At Shelbrook hill, Salop, aged 60, the 
Rev. Richard Hilion, Perpetual Curate 
of Dudlestone in Ellesmere, Shropshire, 
to which he was instituted in 1823. His 
younger brother, Thomas Hilton, esq. of 
Knockin, has since died, aged 51. 

The Rev. Philip Meadows, Rector of 
Great Bealings, Suffolk, to which he was 
presented by Lord Henniker in 1804 
He was of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1799. 

Aged 73, the Rev. Thomas Newman, 
Rector of Little Bromley, Essex, to 
which living he was presented in 1792 by 
Wadham college, Oxford. 

Aged 78, the Rev. William Parsabie, 
Perpetual Curate of Borrowdale, and 
Vicar of Gilcrux, Cumberland. He was 
instituted to the former church in 1806, 
on the presentation of the Vicar of Cross- 
thwaite; and collated to the latter in 
1826 by Dr. Goodenough, Bishop of Car- 
lisle. 

At his seat near Coleraine, aged 56, 
the Rev. Thomas Richardson, proprietor 
of Somerset, co. Londonderry, and Rec- 
tor of the parish. 

Aged 83, the Rev. William Richardson, 
for fifty-two years Vicar of St. John the 
Baptist, Chester, to which he was pre- 
sented by Thomas Adams, esq. in 178). 

At Leamington, the Rev. Robert Rus- 
sell, for nearly forty years Rector of 
Auchalureher, co. Fermanagh, and former- 
ly Fellow of Trinity college, Dublin. 

The Rev. R. A. Singleton, Perpetual 
Curate of Blackley, Lancashire, to which 
he was presented in 1809 by the Warden 
&c. of Manchester collegiate church. 

Aged 33, the Rev. Horace Townsend, 
Rector of Carrigaline. He had been 
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only a few months incumbent of that 
parish, after having acted for many years 
as its zealous and efficient Curate. 

Nov. 26. Aged 72, the Rev. Timothy 
Evans, of Tyllwyd, co. Card. Vicar of 
Llanbadarn Trefeglwys, and Cilcennin. 
He was collated to both his churches in 
1796, by the Hon, Dr. Stuart, then Bishop 
of St. David's. 

Nov. 29, At the house of his family in 
Oldham, aged 28, the Rev. 7’. Ratcliffe, 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, assistant 
Curate of Slaithwaite, W. Riding co. York. 

Dec. 1. At the residence of his son, 
Carlton rectory, aged 74, the Rev. Jo/n 
Lacock Wetherall, Rector of Rushton, 
Northamptonshire, and for many years 
a Magistrate of that county. He was of 
Trinity hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 1774; 
and was presented to his Jiving in 1798. 

Dec. 2. At the rectory house, Bath, 
aged 49, the Rev. Charles Crook, Rector 
of Bath, and Prebendary of Wells. He 
was the son of Charles Crook, esq. an 
eminent medical practitioner, and an 
Alderman of Bath; was matriculated of 
Oriel college, Oxford, in 1806, and 
graduated B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812. In 
1815 he was presented to the Abbey 
cburch, Bath, by the Corporation ; and he 
continued to reside there, and officiate as 
Rector, until his death. He was collated 
to the prebend of Combe the 13th, in the 
cathedral church of Wells, by the present 
Bishop, in 1832, The trustees of the late 
Rey. C. Simeon are now the patrons of 
the rectory of Bath, having purchased it last 
May for 6,330. when sold pursuant to the 
direction of the Municipal Corporation 
Commissioners. The remains of Mr. 
Crook were interred in a vault near the 
altar in the Abbey Church. The shops 
were partially closed on the occasion ; and 
the funeral procession included, besides 
the relatives and friends of the deceased, 
the churchwardens of the several parishes 
within the rectory, and not less than 36 
clergymen of the city and its vicinity. 

At Twinestead, Essex, aged 77, the 
Rev. Robert Gray, Rector of that parish, 
and of Little Yeldham. He was of 
Trinity coll. Camb. B.A. 1782, as 7th 
Junior Optime, M.A. 1785. He was 
presented to Twinestead in 1793, and to 
Little Yeldham in 1802. Both churches 
are in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. 

Aged 83, the Rev. Thomas Richards, 
Vicar of Darowen, Montgomeryshire, 
to which he was collated in 1800 by Dr. 
Bagot, then Bp. of St. Asaph. 

Dec. 4. At Barrowby, near Grantham, 
the Rev. 7. Fell, Curate of that place, 
and Fellow of St. Peter's college, Cam: 
bridge, 
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‘Dec. 6. At Colchester, aged 46, the 
Rev. Henry Warburton, Rector of Sible 
Hedingham, Essex. He was of Caius 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1813, M.A. 
1816. Dying suddenly at an inn, an in- 
quest was held, when he was found that 
his death was occasioned 4 apoplexy. 

Atthe residence of Sir M. Hicks Beach, 
the Rev. William Williams, Vicar of 
Netheravon, Wilts, to which church he 
was presented in 1809 by the Prebendary 
of Netheravon in the cathedral church of 
Sarum. 

Dec.8. Atan advanced age, the Rey. 
Gilbert Austin, Rector of Maynooth, co, 
Kildare. 

Dec.9. The Rev. William Smith, 
Rector of Badger, Shropshire, to which 
he was presented in 1795 by J. H. Browne, 
esq. He had never been more than two 
Sundays absent from his church during 
his long incumbency. 

At Great Linford, Bucks, aged 76, the 
Rev. William Smyth, fifty-one years Rec- 
tor of that parish. His son, the Rev. 
William Smyth, is Perpetual Curate of 
Little Linford. 

Dec. 13. At the South-Sea-house, 
aged 56, the Rev. Aldous Edward Hen- 
shaw, Librarian of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, and for many years officiating 
minister at Bottisham, Cambridgeshire, 
He graduated B.A. 1804, M.A. 1807. 

At the glebe-house, Granard, aged 74, 
the Rev. Christopher Robinson, many 
years Incumbent of the Union of Gra- 
nard, only son of the late Judge Robin- 
son. 

Dec. 16. At Long-Compton, War- 
wickshire, aged 41, the Rev. Thomas 
Clarke, M.A. 

Dec. 17. At Piddlehinton, Dorset- 
shire, aged 75, the Rev. John Morton 
Colson, Rector of that parish, and for 
fifty-one years Rector of Studland in the 
same county. He was presented to the 
latter living in 1786 by E. M. Pleydell, 
esq. and to the former in 1810, by Eton 
College. 

Dec. 20. At Sydling St. Nicholas, 
Dorsetshire, in his 60th year, the Rev. 
George Feaver, Vicar of that parish. He 
was the son of the Rey. John Teaver, of 
St. Mary-church, Devonshire ; entered 
as a bible-clerk of All-souls’ college, Ox- 
ford, in 1796; proceeded B.A. 1799, 
M.A. 1802, and was presented to his 
living in 1818 by Winchester college. 
His death was occasioned by a fall from 
his horse, while proceeding to perform 
service on Sunday Dec. 10. He has left 
five motherless children. 

Dec. 22. At Repton priory, Derby- 
shire, aged 60, the Rev. Maithew Witt, 
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M.A. Vicar of Ticknall, Minister of 
Calke chapel, and Second Master of 
Repton grammar school. He was of 
Trinity-hall, Camb. B.A. 1800, and was 
presented to Ticknall and Calke in 1810 
by Sir G. Crewe, Bart. 

Dec. 23. At Ulverstone, Lancashire, 
aged 68, the Rev. John Sunderland, Per- 
petual Curate of that township. He was 
of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1792, M.A. 
1795, and was presented to Ulverstone 
in 1807 by Mr. Braddyll. 

Dec. 24. Aged 60, the Rev. Robert 
Clarke, Perpetual Curate of Ebchester, 
co. Durham, to which he was presented 
in - by the Master of Sherburn Hos- 
pital. 

At Falmouth, the Rev. Lewis Mathias, 
Curate of that parish. 

Dec. 28. At Freiston, Lincolnshire, 
in his 63d year, the Kev. John Glover, 
Vicar of that parish. He was of Caius 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1706, and was insti- 
tuted to Freiston in 1816 on his own pe- 
tition, 

At Barford St. Martin, Wilts, in his 
80th year, the Rev. Edward Pole, D.D 
Rector of that parish, and of Dibden, 
Hants. He was a son of Reginald Pole, 
esq. of Stoke Damarell, co. Devon, by 
Anne, second dau. of John Francis Bul- 
ler, esq. of Morval; and was younger 
brother to the Right Hon. Reginald Pole 
Carew, the late Adm. Sir G. M. Pole, 
Bart. G.C.B. and Anne Lady Sommers, 
He was matriculated at University college, 
Oxford, in 1775; and was afterward elect- 
eda Fellow of All-Souls. He graduated 
B.A. 1779, M.A. 1783, B.D. 1796, and 
D.D. 1800. He was presented to Dib- 
den (which is in the patronage of Lord 
Ashburton) in 1796, and to Barford St. 
Martin by All-Souls’ college in 1800. 

Dec. 30. At Totnes, aged 80, the 
Rey. Joseph Cuming, Vicar of that parish, 
to which he was presented in 1795 by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Dec. 31. At Wallington, Herts, aged 
85, the Rev. Thomas Sisson, Rector of 
that parish and Vicar of Chippenham, 
Cambridgeshire. He was a native of 
Leeds, and educated at the grammar 
school of that town, where he was early 
distinguished by his ability and acquire- 
ments. He was formerly Fellow of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1776, M.A. 1779; was 
presented to Wallington in 1788 by that 
Society, and to Chippenham in 1805 by 
J. Tharp, esq. Mr. Sisson was uncle to 
the Rey. Dr. Sisson, late of Wakefield. 

Jan. 2. Aged 50, the Rev. John 
Whalley Gostling, Vicar of Egham, Sur- 
rey. He was of Trinity hall, Cambridge, 
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B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812; and was pre- 
sented to Egham in 1811 Wy George 
Gostling, of Whitton, co. Middlesex, esq. 

Jan. 2. The Rev. William Thistle- 
thwaite, for thirty years Perpetual Curate 
of St. George’s church, Bolton le Moors. 

Jan. 3. At Wallop hall, Shropshire, 
aged 37, the Rev. Henry Severne, third 
son of Samuel Amy Severne, esq. of 
that place and of 'Thenford, co. North- 
ampton, 

Jan. 4, Aged 52, the Rev. Stephen 
Jackson, Rector of Nettlestead, Suffolk. 
He was of Caius college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1807 as 13th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1810; and was 
instituted to Nettlestead in 1815 on his 
own petition. 

Jan. 6. At St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, aged 78, the Rev. Thomas Catton, 
Senior Fellow, and formerly Tutor, of 
that Society, Fellow of the Royal and 
Astronomical Societies. He took the 
degree of B.A. 1781, as 4th Wrangler, 
and first Smith’s prizeman, obtained one 
of the Members’ prizes for Senior Bache- 
lors in 1783, and proceeded MA. 1784, 
B.D. 1791. 

Jan. 8. At Long-Ditton, Surrey, aged 
70, the Rev. Brian Broughton, Rector 
of that parish. He was born at Hammer- 
smith, the son of Charles Broughton, 
esq. educated at Winchester school, and 
thence elected toa Scholarship at New 
College, Oxford, in 1785, and admitted 
Fellow in 1787. He proceeded B.A. 1789, 
M.A, 1792, and served the office of senior 
Proctor in 1803-4, with Mr. Michell, of 
Wadham College. He was presented to 
his living by New College in 1811. Mr. 
Broughton was a person of elegant taste, 
and himself no mean artist. He published 
in 1798 Six Picturesque Views of North 
Wales, with Poetical Reflections on leavy- 
ing the Country ; and since his residence 
at Long Ditton, has described the scenery 
of that delightful village, in a poem en- 
titled “ Copsgrove Hill,” publisheda few 
years since, in 4to. 

Jan. 9. At the Rev. Roger Bass’s, 
Barton under Needwood, the Rev. Rais- 
ley Calvert, of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge, second son of the late Wm. Cal- 
vert, esq. of Greta Bank, Cumberland, 

Jan. 13. At Swakeleys, near Oxford, 
aged 24, the Rev. George Hawkins, Clarke, 
of Exeter college, Oxford, where he 
entered as a Commoner in 1832, and took 
the degree of B.A. in 1836. 

Jan. 15. At Wymering, Hants, aged 
58, the Rev. James Henville, for 35 years 
Curate of that parish and Widley. He 
was formerly Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and took the degree of M.A. in 
1805. : 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 4. In Cadogan-place, aged 74, 
Major-General Robert Lewis, of the 
Hon. East India Company's Service. 

Sept. 12. In Maddox-street, aged 32, 
Dr. Frederick Rosen, Professor of Sans- 
crit in the London University College. 
He was a native of Germany, was edu- 
cated at Leipsic, and subsequently pro- 
secuted his studies at Bonn. His Ra- 
dices Sanscrite, published at Berlin in 
1827, gained him considerable reputation, 
and gave proof of those powers of patient 
investigation and critical precision, which, 
if they had been permitted to develope 
themselves fully, would have raised him 
to the rank of the first Oriental scholar 
of any age. He had resided for some 
years in London, and had of late been 
employed on the Catalogue of the Orien- 
tal MSS. in the British Museum, Dr. 
Rosen died yery deeply regretted by all 
who knew him, being not less remark. 
able for the simplicity of his character, 
the kindness of his disposition, and the 
modesty of his deportment, than for the 
extent, variety, and accuracy of his know- 
ledge. 

Oct. 30. In Oxford-st. aged 57, Cel. 
H. E. Hunter, late of Ist Grenadier 
Guards. 

Dec. 3. In Sloane-street, aged 70, 
John Fearn, esq. author of an Essay on 
Human Consciousness, 4to. 1811; Re- 
view of the first principles of Bishop 
Berkeley, Dr. Reid, and Prof. Stewart, 
4to. 1813; anda Demonstration of the 
Principles of Primary Vision, with the 
consequent state of Philosophy in Great 
Britain, 4to. 1815. 

Dec. 4. At Camp’s-hill, Lewisham, 
aged 73, Henry Lee, esq. 

Dec. 5. Mr. J. O. Robinson, pub- 
lisher, formerly a bookseller at Leeds, and 
afterwards a partner in the large concern 
of Messrs. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
successors to Messrs. Boydell and Co. 
printsellers and publishers, of Cheapside 
and Pall Mall. ‘The failure of this firm 
to avery large amount, which brought 
ruin on many families, must be in the 
recollection of most of our readers. Mr. 
Robinson was intimately connected with 
> Edinburgh house of Constable and 

0. 

Dec. 7. Francis Conyngham, youngest 
son of the late B. Burton, esq. of Glou- 
cester-place ; and on the 12th, aged 42, 
Ann Grace, widow of Mr. Burton. 

Dec. 9. Aged 42, Fanny, wife of 
Samuel Helbert Ellis, esq. of Keppel- 
street. 

Dec. 12. Emmeline, wife of George 
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Tuely, esq. City-road, dau. of the late 
Nathaniel Clissold, esq. of Caversham- 
house, Oxfordshire. 

Dec.17. At Hampstead, aged 47, Ed- 
ward Samuel Hardisty, esq. of Great 
Marlborough- st. 

Mary Maxwell, relict of Capt. Alex. 
Sutherland, of Lambeth, dau. of the late 
Col. James Sutherland, of Uppat, co. 
Sutherland. 

Dec. 20. In Newman-street, aged 44, 
Thales Fielding, esq. an excellent artist 
in water colours, and brother to the cele- 
brated Copley Fielding. 

At Blackheath, aged three, Daniel Au- 
gustus, son of Mr. and Lady Barbara 
Newdigate. 

Dec. 22, At Brixton, aged 52, Louis 
Dubuisson, esq. 

In Great George-st. aged 57, William 
Edward Tallents, esq. of Newark-upon- 
Trent, and late Town Clerk of that 


Dec. 23. In Bloomsbury-sq. in her 
35th year, Eliza, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Meux, esq. 

Aged 66, Frances, wife of John Nor- 
tham, esq. of Brompton-sq. 

Dec. 24. At Edmonton, aged 76, Ro- 
bert Ray, esq. F.S.A. late of Montagu- 
place, Russell-square, a Bencher and one 
of the Masters of the Library of the 
Temple, and late Prothonotary of the 
Court of Common Pleas. Mr. Ray was 
called to the bar Feb. 5, 1785. He 
possessed a valuable library. 

Dec. 25. In Adelphi-terrace, aged 37, 
E. Richardson, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Greenwich, aged 87, 
Thomas Freake, esq. 

Dec. 27. Aged '76, John Forsyth, esq. 
of Montreal, member of the Legislative 
Council of Lower Canada. 

Aged 36, Mr. William Giesler, of 
Upper Woburn-place, and Cheapside. 

Aged 68, Mrs. Elizabeth Fayle, of 
Vauxhall-place, widow of Edw. Fayle, 
esq. of Aldermanbury. 

Dec. 28. At Gloucester-place, aged 
80, Augustus Gould, esq. 

In Fitzroy-sq. Major Alexander Orme, 
late of E. I. Service, and brother of Cos- 
mo Orme, esq. of the firm ot Longman, 
Orme, and Co. 

In New Boswell-court, aged 65, Wil- 
liam Broughton Flexney, esq. 

Dec. 29. Aged 56, Robert Clarke, 
esq. of Red Lion-sq. 

At Kennington, aged 45, Thomas Boy- 
ton, esq. late of East India House. 

At Greenwich, aged 61, Mr. John 
Angus, upwards of 30 years clerk and 
cashier in the house of Longman and Co. 
Paternoster-row. 
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Dec. 30. In Lower Seymour-st. aged 70, 
Mary, relict of M.S. J. Mac Carthy, esq. 

Dec. 31. In Woburn-sq. Juliana, eldest 
dau. of the late Dr. Edward Gray, for- 
merly of the British Museum. 

At Greenwich, aged 88, Maria, widow 
of Henry Smith, esq. Lieutenant of the 
Royal Hospital. 

Mary Ann, wife of Mr. Moody, of the 
Strand, second dau. of the late Henry 
Bidewell, esq. of Beeston Regis, Norfolk. 

Lately. In Gutter-lane, Sarah, wife of 
James Kennedy, esq. late M.P. for Ti- 
verton, and one of her Majesty’s Justices 
at Havannah. 

In Grosvenor-pl. aged 18, William, se- 
cond son of Major-Gen. Sir W. C. Eu- 
stace, K.C.H. 

Jan. 1. Sarah, wife of Samuel Min- 
shull, esq. dentist, of Margaret-st. Caven- 
dish sq. and Acre-lane, Brixton. 

John Cooke, M.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
&e. of Gower-st. many years Physician 
to the London Hospital, greatly esteemed 
for his moral worth, professional abilities, 
and high classical attainments. 

Jan. 5. In her 38th year, Elizabeth, 
wife of T. Ince, esq. New Bond-st. 

In Portland-place, aged 34, Eugenia, 
wife of Samuel George Smith, esq. ne- 
phew to Lord Carrington. She was dau. 
of the Rey. Robert Chatfield, D.C.L. 
was married in 1821, and had a numerous 
family, the last a dau. born a few days 
before her death. 

At Peckham, aged 30, William Hamil- 
ton, esq. eldest son of Capt. Wm. Hamil- 
ton, esq. E. I. Co.’s late maritime service. 

At Islington, aged 38, Eliza, the wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Thompson, M.A. mi- 
nister of St. Barnabas, Goswell-road. 

Jan. 7. At Greenwich, aged 76, John 
Yardley, esq. 

At Highbury, aged 69, Jane, wife of 
Jonas Atkinson, esq. 

At Upper Baker-st. Elizabeth, widow 
of H. Grant, esq. of Charlestown, South 
Carolina, 

Jan. 8. In Jermyn-street, St. James's, 
aged 51, Major James Leslie Day, of the 
Bengal Army, and of Kerry. 

Jan. 9. At Bryanston-st, aged 88, 
Mrs. Cartwright. 

At the Priory, Homerton, aged 75, 
Sarah Martha, widow of Samuel Amory, 
esq. late of Clement’s-lane. 

Jan. 10. At Tottenham, aged 72, 
Frances Eleanor, relict of J. Sanders, esq. 

Jan. 11. Iu Manchester-sq. Elizabeth, 
wife of Vice-Adm. Sir Charles Rowley, 
K.C.B. She was the youngest dau, of 
Adm. Sir Richard King, Bart. and has 
left two sons and two daughters, of whom 
the youngest is ee of Kinnoul. 
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In Eaton-sq. aged 76, Abraham Evans, 
many years Collector of the Excise in 
Exeter. 

Jan. 13. At Clapham, aged 76, Louisa 
Ann, widow of Henry Desborough, esq. 
formerly clerk of the North-road General 
Post-office. 

Jan. 14. Aged 37, Harriett, wife of 
the Rey. G. H. Bowers, Rector of St. 
Paul’s, Covent-garden. 

Jan. 15. At Greenwich, aged 83, Mr. 
Robt. Evans Lloyd, who had travelled as 
an astronomical lecturer nearly 50 years. 

Jan. 16. In Hill-st. aged 77, the Rt. 
Hon. Sarah Countess of Essex. She 
was the dau. of Henry Bazett, esq. of St. 
Helena; was married first to Edward 
Stephenson, esq. and secondly, in 1786, 
to George 5th and present Earl of Essex, 
by whom she had no children, and from 
whom she had long separated. At the 
time of her marriage with the Earl she 
possessed a fortune of 40,0002.; and upon 
their separation the Earl granted her an 
allowance of 4,000/. a-year for life, with 
furniture, &c. suitable to her rank. 

In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. aged 54, 
Gregory James Best, esq. of the Inner 
Temple. 

Jan.17. At Camberwell, Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Mr. W. Caslon, type- 
founder. 

Jan. 18. In Torrington-sq. aged 76, 
Ralph Ellis, esq. formerly of Chancery- 
lane. 

In Beaumont-st. aged 80, Sarah, relict 
of W. Gosling, esq. 

In Serle-st. aged 37, Charles Thomas 
Lane, esq. barrister-at-law. He was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
Noy. 21, 1828, and practised as an Equity 
Draftsman and Conveyancer. 

In Russell-sq. aged 61, Jesse Cato, esq. 

Jan. 19. Aged 73, the widow of T. 
Boycott, esq. of Clement’s..lane. 

In Hyde Park-st. aged 50, Louisa, the 
wife of John Cox, esq. 

Jan. 20. Aged 59, Samuel Edenbo- 
rough, of Layton, Essex, and Milk-st. 
Cheapside. 

Jan. 21. At Clapham-rise, aged 59, 
Jonathan Tucker, esq. late of Lime-st. 





Breprorp.—Dec. 17. At Bedford (six 
weeks after the death of her husband), 
aged 55, Charlotte, widow of Robert 
Charles Orlebar, esq. of Crawley-house. 

Jan.15. At Ampthill, aged 45, Ma- 
jor Welchman, late of E. 1. Service, son 
of late Edw. Welchman, esq. of Kineton. 
His death was caused by the accidental 
discharge of his gun. 

Berks.—Jan. 1. At Hurst House, 
aged 97, Jane, relict of John Power, esq. 

Jan.15, At Newbury, aged 93, Mrs. 


Mary Best, widow, whose first husband 
was the Key. Thomas Penrose, Rector 
of Beckington, and her second the Rev. 
Thomas Best, of Newbury. 

Lately. At Wokingham, in his 80th 
year, J. Smallpiece, esq. late an orange 
merchant on Fish-st.-hill. 

BucktncuaM.—Jan. 14. At Bledlow, 
aged 85, William Heybourne, esq. a na- 
tive of that place. 

Jan. 16. At Datchet, aged 17, Caro- 
line Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Vice- 
Adm. Sir J. Gore, K.C.B. 

CampripcGE.—Jan. 2. At Cambridge, 
aged 48, John Henry, second son of the 
late Rey. Richard Relhan. 

CornwaLL.—Dec. 19. At the ree- 
tory, Ludgvan, aged 80, the residence of 
her son (the Rev. H. E. Graham), Sa- 
rah, relict of Aaron Graham, esq. many 
years chief magistrate of Bow-st. 

Dec.20. At Truro, aged 59, Mr, An- 
thony Plummer, one of the Town-Coun- 
cil, and brother-in-law to W. Turner, 
esq. M.P. for that borough. 

Dec, 28. At Truro, aged 61, Teresa 
Catharine, wife of John Carpenter, esq. 
and niece to Robert Edward ninth Lord 
Petre. 

Lately. At St. Neot’s, aged 110, 
Elizabeth Coombe. She had been mar- 
ried three times, and at the period of her 
last marriage was 86 years of age. 

Dersy.—Jan. 2. At Ashbourn.hall, 
Fanny, wife of Sir W. Boothby, Bart. 
She was the only dau. of John Jenkin- 
son, esq. and niece to Charles Ist Earl of 
Liverpool; was married in 1805, and has 
left two sons and four daughters, 

Devon.— Nov. 21. At Plymouth, 
aged 43, C. Power, esq. 

Dec. 8. At East Worlington, aged 
73, Jennetta, wife of the Rev. B. Clay, 
Rector. 

Dec. 15. At Ottery, aged 73, Ann, 
wife of the Rey. E. Coleridge. 

Dec. 1%. At Kenton-house, the in- 
fant son of the Hon. J. A. Lysaght. 

Dec. 27. At Exeter, Susannah, widow 
of the Rev. Bertrand Russell, Vicar of 
Gainford, co. Durham. 

Jan. 3. At Plymouth, aged 37, Wil- 
liam Patey Baldy, M.D. 

Jan. 12. At Plymouth, Miss Arthur, 
eldest sister of Sir George Arthur, K.C.H. 
Lieut.-Goyernor of Upper Canada. 

Jan. 15, At Lympstone, aged 67, after 
a few hours illness, Commissary-general 
Sir George Burgmann, He was knight- 
ed Dec. 10, 1813, being then British 
Commissioner under a Convention with 
the Emperor of Russia and King of 
Prussia, 

Jan.17. At the house of her brother- 
in-law Gen. Sir W. Paterson, Exeter, 
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Miss Janet Mair, dau. of the late J. 
Mair, esq. of Plantation, near Glasgow. 

Dorset. — Jan. 5. At Swanage, 
Rebecca, wife of the Rev. John Pitman, 
vicar of Broadhempston. 

Jan. 12. At Lewcombe rectory, the 
residence of her son-in-law the Rev. B. 
Cooper, aged 75, Charlotte, relict of 
William Bacon, esq. Lieut. 35th regt. 
youngest dau. of the late Benj. Collins, 
esq. of Salisbury. 

Dunnam. — Jan. 14. At Durham, 
aged 80, Anna Maria, relict of the Rev. 
J. Watkins, of Norham. 

Essex. — Jan. 5. At Brentwood, 
aged 75, John Sadler, esq. formerly of 
Trinidad. 

Jan. 14. At Colchester, aged 80, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cooke. 

GLoucester.—Dec. 14. At Bristol 
Hotwells, aged 85, Mary, relict of Joseph 
Randell, esq. of Gussage St. Michael, 
Dorset. 

Dec. 24. At Clifton, aged 40, Watkin 
Homfray, esq. only brother of Samuel 
Homfray, esq. of Bedwellty House, Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Dec. 27. At Cheltenham, Alfred 
Lloyd, esq. B.A. of Wadham College, 
Oxford; where he entered as Scholar in 
1830, and took his degree of B. A. 1835. 

At Cheltenham, Martha, wife of 
Charles Lloyd Harford, of Ebbw Vale, 
co. Monmouth, dau. of Edm. Barrett, esq. 
of Cheltenham. 

Dec. 29. At Clifton, aged 33, Lieut. 
T. W. Jones, Madras European regt. 
killed from falling off his horse, in leaping 
over a chain on Clifton race-course. 

Jan. 6. At Bisley, aged 68, Daniel 
Watkins, esq. 

Jan. 14. Aged 67, John Longmore, 
esq. Clifton Wood. 

At Bristol, aged 82, Patience, relict of 
Mr. S. Whereat, niece of the Kev. John 
Wesley, and sister of the late Mr. Richard 
Ellison, liquor merchant, of Bristol. 

Hamesisre.—Dec. 7. At Portsmouth, 
Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Ramadge, of Ely- 
place, London. 

Dec. 15. At Southampton, aged 88, 
Mrs. Sarah Bingham, dau. of the Rev. 
Geo. Bingham, formerly Rector of Pim- 
perne, Dorset. 

Dec. 16. At Throop, near Christ- 
church, aged 32, the Rey. Frederick 
Waldo, Minister of the Independent 
Chapel, youngest son of Joseph Waldo, 
esy. of Bristol. 

Dec. 21. Aged 73, Giles King Ly- 
ford, esq. of Winchester, surgeon. 

Dec. 26. At the rectory, Church 
Oakley, aged 40, Margaret, wife of the 
Rev. Matthew Harrison, M.A. 

Dec. 29. Of fall from his horse in 
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hunting, at Hurstbourne Tarrant, near 
Andover, aged 23, Geo. Marshall Stac- 
poole, esq. only son of the Very Rey. the 
Dean of Kilfenora. 

Lately. At West Cowes, aged 78, 

the relict of Capt. Hill, R.N. 
Near Gosport, Commander Henry 
Davis, R.N. He was made Lieut. 1796; 
whilst serving as first of the Venerable 
74, was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander 1810; and was appointed to the 
Ordinary at Portsmouth, in 1822. 

Mr. Youel, of Portsea, a veteran vo- 
calist, and for many years a favourite com- 
panion of Incledon. 

Margaret Delitia, widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Penton, Vicar of Wellow. 

Jan. 4. At Farnham, Fanny, wife of 
Capt. R. L. Lewis. 

Jan.14. At Thornhill, near South- 
ampton, Capt. George Charles Henry 
Mainwaring, Royal Art. 

Jan. 16. At Nursted House, Peters- 
field, aged 80, the widow of General Hu- 
gonin, late Colonel of the 4th Light Dra- 
goons, who died March 29, 1836. 

Jan. 19. At Romsey, aged 73, Tho- 
mas Coleman, esq. ‘The deceased was 
a surgeon in that town for more than half 
acentury. He retired from the profes- 
sion a few years since. 

Hertrorp.—Oct. 26. At Shenley hill, 
aged 65, Anne, widow of IF. Muller, esq. 
dau. of John Wye, esq. 

Jan. 9. At Bishop’s Stortford, aged 90, 
Thomas Clough, esq. 

Huntincpon.— Dec. 22. At Buckden, 
aged 84, Frances, relict of John Waller, 
esq. 

aii 6. At Kimbolton, aged 63, Sophia, 
wife of Andrew Fernie, esq. surgeon. 

Kent.— Nov. 27. At Charlton, aged 
80, retired Commander Martin Lindsay, 
R.N. (1813.) 

Dec. 27. At Walmer, aged 72, George 
Joad, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Canterbury, aged 84, Mary, 
relict of John Abbott, esq. late of St. 
Dunstan’s, near that city, and formerly 
of Bromston-house, Isle of ‘Thanet. 

Jan. 6. At Foley-house, aged 65, Wil- 
liam George Daniel Tyssen, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Canterbury, aged 80, Char- 
lotte Louisa, widow of T. Dashwood, esy. 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Jan. 12, At Southwood-house, Isle of 
Thanet, aged 66, the widow of Samuel 
Winter, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Plaistow, aged 75, Oba- 
diah Elliott, esq. of Westminster-bridge- 
road, Lambeth, coach-builder. 

Jan. 14. At Eynsford, aged 45, John 
Fellows, esq. 

Lancaster. — Jan. 17. In her 16th 
year, Eliza, youngest dau, of the late 
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Chas. Walmesley, esq. of Westwood- 
house. 

Lincotn.—Dec. 16. At the rectory, 
Wyham, Fanny-Windham, wife of the 
Rev. J. Lott. 

Dec. 21. At Aisthorpe, aged 32, Henry 
Milnes, esq. solicitor, of Lincoln, youngest 
son of the late John Milnes, esq. of 
Aisthorpe. 7 

Jan. 4. At Binbrook-hill, near Caister, 
aged 76, John Wright, esq. late of Wold 
Newton, and formerly of North Kelsey. 

Mippesex.—Jan. 4. At Hillingdon, 
Elizabeth, second sister of G. Fuller, esq. 
banker, London. 

Jan, 14. At Little Hillingdon, Catha- 
rine, eldest dau. of the late John Webb, 
esq. of Doctors’-commons, 

Norrotx.—Dec. 7. At Diss, Anne, 
relict of Benj. Wiseman, esq. dau. of the 
late Rev. John Arrow, M.A. Vicar of 
Lowestoff. 

Jan. 1. At Holt, Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. J.W. Flavell, Rector of Stody and 
Hunworth, dau. of the late Anth. Aufrére, 
esq. of Hoveton house. ' 

Jan. 6. At Foulsham, aged 70, Francis 
Thomas Quarles, esq. solicitor, and for 
more than 30 years coroner for the liber- 
ties of the Duchy of Lancaster, in this 
county. He was the great-grandson of 
Francis Quarles, the poet, and a lineal 
descendant of Sir Robert Quarles, for- 
merly of Romford. A branch of the 
family still resides in Helland, bearing the 
title of Baron Tedingswaard. 

Nortuamrton. — Dec. 14. At West 
Haddon Grange, aged 82, John Heygate, 
esq. last surviving son of the late Nicholas 
and Anne Heygate, formerly of that place. 

NorrincuamM.—Jan. 16. At East Ret- 
ford, aged 77, Richard Hannam, esq. for- 
merly a solicitor of that place. 

Somerset.—Dec. 14. At Collingshays, 
aged 86, Priscilla, relict of the Hon. and 
Rey. Charles Digby, Canon of Wells. 
She was a dau. of William Mellior of 
Castle Cary, co. Somerset, esq. was mar- 
ried in 1775, and left a widow in 1811, 
having had issue a dau. married to the 
Rey. John Dampier of Bruton. 

Dec. 20. At Bath, John Baskerville, 
esq. late of Woolley, Wilts. 

Dec. 30. At Bath, Stephana, wife of 
Capt. E. M. Bray, youngest dau. of the 
late Abr. Hawkins, esq. of Alston. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 32, Sarah, wife 
of the Rev. Richard Chute Codrington. 


Jan. 9. At Croscombe, Miss Parsons, 
dau. of J. D. Parsons, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Larkhall, aged 61, Thomas 
Oliver, esq. M.D. 

SuFFOLK.—Dec. 23. At the Ryes, near 
Sudbury, aged 82, Nathaniel Barnardiston, 
esq. 
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Dec. 23. After an illness of sixteen 
years, aged 39, Richard Percy Wilson, 
esq. of Bildeston-house. 

Dec. 29. At Bungay, Mr. Robert 
Childs, Printer. He put an end to his 
existence by throwing himself out of an 
upper window of his residence. Ver- 
dict — insanity. Mr. Childs was well 
known from his imprisonment in con- 
sequence of his determined opposition to 
the payment of church-rates. 

Jan. 3. At Ipswich, Samuel Brown 
Keene, esq. of Furnival’s Inn, solicitor, 
and of Great Coram-st. 

Jan.8, At Higham, Stratford St. Mary, 
aged 80, Ann Ram, relict of Robert Wil- 
son, esq. late of Trevallyn, Denbighshire. 

Jan. 10. At Woodbridge, aged 79, Mrs. 
Ann Mortlock, last surviving sister of the 
late J. Mortlock, esq. of Cambridge. 

Surrry.—Dec. 12. Aged 70, Catha- 
rine, wife of F. Reeves, esq. of East 
Sheen. She was seized with paralysis 
whilst apparently in perfect health in 
Mortlake church. 

Jan. 4. At Croydon, aged 80, George 
Slack, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Kingston-upon-Thames, 
aged 93, Christ. Terry, esq. many years 
an active magistrate of Surrey. 

Sussex. — Sept. 9. At Holmbush, 
aged 84, Williamina, widow of Gen. John 
Cadwalader, of Philadelphia, and mother 
of Gen. Thomas Cadwalader, of that city, 
and of Fanny, wife of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Erskine. 

Dec. 6. In her 75th year, Charlotte, 
widow of the Rev. Sir Henry Poole, fifth 
and last Bart. of the Hooke (originally of 
Poole, co. Chester). She was a dau. and 
coh. of Jonathan Burward, of Wood- 
bridge, esq. and was left a widow in 1821. 

Dec. 13. At Brighton, in his 60th year, 
John Tower, esq. Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue, C.B. He was made Lieut. 1797, 
Commander 1802, and Post Captain 1804. 
He subsequently commanded the Camilla, 
Iris, and Curacoa frigates; the latter em- 
ployed in active co-operation with the 
Spanish patriots on the coast of Cata- 
lonia, and afterwards in other parts of the 
Mediterranean. He was promoted to the 
rank of Rear- Admiral in 1837. 

Dec. 22. At Southover, near Lewes, 
Ann Elizabeth, relict of William Newton, 
esq. formerly Lieut.-Col. of 10th dra- 
oons, sister of the late Sir Edward 

natchbull, Bart. She was left a widow 
in 1808. 

Dec. 23. At Hastings, aged 67, John 
Lloyd, esq. formerly of the Secretary's 
Office, East India House. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 77, Mary, 
relict of Sir John Chardin Musgrave, of 
Eden-hall, Cumberland, Bart. She was 
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the eldest dau. of the Rev. Sir Edmund 
Filmer, of East Sutton, Kent, Bart. by 
Annabella Christiana, eldest dau. of Sir 
John Honywood, Bart. was married in 
1791, and left a widow in 1806, having 
had issue Sir Philip, the Rev. Sir Chris- 
topher, and Sir George, the two last and 
the present Baronets, and one other son 
and other daughter, who are both de- 
ceased. 

At Hastings, aged 16, Charlotte Louisa 
Neale, third dau. of Lord Wm. Fitzroy. 

Jan. 8. At Worthing, aged 77, Frances, 
relict of Thomas Byerley, esq. 

Jan. 9. At St. Leonard’s, aged 68, 
Thomas Shapter, esq. 

Warwick. — Dec. 6. Edward Sadler, 
esq. of Sutton Coldfield. 

Dec. 11. At the residence of his son, 
in Warwickshire, William Zouch Lucas 
Ward, esq. of Guilsborough-hall, co. 
Northampton. 

At Leamington, aged 23, Hannah, last 
surviving dau. of the late George Alex- 
ander Appleby, esq. of the city of Dur- 
ham. 

Jan. 3. Aged 73, ‘Thomas Lea, esq. of 
Henley-in- Arden. 

Witts.—Dec. 22. At Ogbourne St. 
George, the wife of Cornelius Cannings, 


esq. 

Jan. 1. Aged 74, Mr. Wm. Dowding, 
25 years Governor of the County Gaol at 
Fisherton Anger. 

Jan. 4, At the rectory, West Dean, 
aged 22, Georgiana Sarah, dau. of the 
late Rev. Walter Brown, Preb. of Can- 
terbury. 

YorksHIRE.—Dec. 12. At Beverley, 
in his 63d year, Mr. Samuel Shepherd, 
for 32 years Governor of the East Riding 
House of Correction. 

Dec. 20. At Barkston near Tadcaster, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. John Ella, late 
Rector of Wootton, Kent. 

Dec. 19. At her residence at Harro- 
gate, Mrs. Jane Van Mildert, widow of 
the late Lord Bishop of Durbam. She 
was the dau. of General Douglas. Her 
remains were interred in Durham cathe- 
dral, in her husband’s tomb, at the front of 
the communion table. 

Jan.2. Thos. Douker Woodall, esq. 
of Scarborough. 

Jan. 4. At the residence of his sister 
Mrs. Middleton, Ackworth, aged 67, 
John Maddison, esq. late of Bath, and of 
Alvingham, Lincoln. 

Jan.6. At Linton, aged 66, William 
Birkbeck, esq. banker, of Settle. He was 
the first member of the Society of Friends 
who qualified as a justice of the peace. He 
was courteous and gentle in his transac- 
tions with all, faithful in the discharge 
of his duties, and persevering almost to a 
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proverb. His interest in the success of 
mechanics’ institutes was scarcely less 
than that of his brother, Dr. Birkbeck, 
of London. 

Jan. 11. Aged 81, the widow of the 
Rev. John Sedgwick, Perpetual Curate 
of Howsgill. 

Mr. Alderman M‘Bride, of Hull. 

Jan. 12. John, eldest son of John 
Lee, esq. of the Abbey, Knaresborough. 

Aged 72, Thomas Everard Upton, esq. 
of Leeds, solicitor. 

Wates.—Dec. 20. At Plas Madoc, 
near Rhuabon, aged 92, Sarah, widow of 
the Rev. Thomas Youde, sole daughter 
and heiress of Jenkyn Lloyd, of Cloch- 
faen, co. Montgomery, esq. and Elizabeth 
his wife, dau. and sole heiress of Edw. 
Lloyd, of Plas Madoc, co. Denbigh, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Tenby, Wm. Fothergill, 
esq. late of Bristol. 

ScoTLanp.—Dec. 13. In Edinburgh, 
aged 25, whilst at his studies in that Uni- 
versity for the medical profession, Wm. 
Scoresby, B.A. only surviving son of the 
Rev. Wm. Scoresby, B.D. F.R.S. offici- 
ating minister of Bedford Chapel, Exeter. 

Dec. 14. At Laverack Bank, Mr. 
Robert Nicoll, late editor of the Leeds 
Times. 

Dec. 20. At Edinburgh, John Swyn- 
fin Cruikshank, sixth son of Jas. Cruik- 
shank, esq. of Langley Park, and Lady 
Anne L. Cruikshank. 

Dec. 29. At Edinburgh, aged 72, 
Eliza, relict of Donald Macqueen, esq. 
of Corriebrough, and mother of the Cha- 
rity Commissioner for Lincolnshire; she 
was great-niece of the unfortunate Lord 
Lovat, beheaded in 1745. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 22. At Cork, retired 
Comm. John Brumhall, R.N. 

Dec. 15. Aged 69, John Hunter, esq. 
of Greenhill, near Coleraine. 


Lately. Near Limerick, Comm. G. 
Ingram, R.N. 
Jan. 11. In Dublin, Caroline, wife of 


the Rev. Dr. Holmes, Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Cashel, second dau. of John 
Bond, esq. of Newbridge-house, near Bath. 

East Inpies.—May 29. At Nellore, 
aged 17, Ensign G. R. Gleig, 42d N. Inf, 
eldest son of the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Chap- 
lain of Chelsea Hospital, and grandson of 
Bishop Gleig. 

July 22. At Chittagong, Major Ri- 
chard Braddon, of the Hon. Company's 
Service, eldest son of the late Henry 
Braddon, esq. of Skisdon-lodge, Cornwall. 

July 24. At Lucknow, Licut.-Col. 
David Dowie, commanding 2nd regiment 
Bengal N.I. eldest son of Captain James 
Dowie, Camberwell. 

July 29, At Barrackpore, in his 20th 
year, Ensign Donald Jas. Maclean, Hon, 
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Co.’s service, second son of Donald Mac- 
lean, esq. of Basinghall-street. 

July 31. At sea, Capt. Peregrine 
Maitland, of the 74th foot, eldest son 
and military secretary to his Excellency 
Sir P. Maitland, the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Aug. 3. At Calcutta, Major W. Grant, 
67th Bengal N. Inf. son of the late Capt. 
A. Grant, of Borrum, Urquhart, Inver- 
nesshire. 

Aug. 20. At Ootacamund, on the Nil- 
gherries, aged 33, Charles Edw. Oakes, 
esq. of the Madras Civil Service, fourth 
son of late T. Oakes, esq. of Upper Sey- 
mour-street, 

Aug. 24. At Hydrabad, Lieut. H. A. 
P. Daubeney, of her Majesty’s 55th reg. 
third son of Col. Daubeney. 

Sept. 1. At Bombay, Catharine, wife 
of Capt. P. Sanderson, 15th N. I. dau, 
of Rev. T. C. Edgell, of Regent’s-park. 

Sept. 2. At Lucknow, Lucinda Flo- 
rence, wife of Col. Monteath, 35th N. I. 

Sept. 29. At Kamptee, Capt. Charles 
Nutting, Madras European regiment, son 
of J. G. Nutting, esq. of East Dulwich. 

Sept... Caroline Rosa, lady of E. C. 
Moncton, esq. Bengal Civil Service, 
youngest dau. of C. Woodcock, esq. 

Oct. 10. At Calcutta, Elizabeth Fran- 
ces, wife of Ludovick Carmichael, esq. 


only dau. of late John Hughes, esq. of 
York-st. Portman-sq. 


Oct. 18. Within one day’s reach of 
Bombay, James Williams, esq. several 
years Resident at Barroda. He had been 
31 years in the Company's Civil Service. 

West Inpies.—Aug. 17. At Deme- 
rara, Capt. Briscoe, R. Eng. 

Auy. 24. In Jamaica, Capt. W. H. 
Alley, late 4th regt. a special justice. 

Sepi. 3. At Barbadoes, Samuel T. 
Clarke, esq. of Spencer's Plantation. 

Oct. 16. At the Government House, 
Tobago, aged 24, Ann Wilhelmina, eldest 
dau. of the late Allen Dalzcll, esq. wife 
of Lt. C. H. Darling, of H. M. 57th regt. 

Oct. 21. In Jamaica, Capt. Edm. 
Wright, 61th foot, third son of F. B. 
Wright, esq. Hinton Blewett, Somerset. 

Oct. 22. In Dominica, J. P. Lock- 
hart, esq. many years senior member of 
H. M. Council, and late President of that 
island. 

Nov. 20. Frances, wife of William 
Hanley, esq. of St. Lucia. 

Asroav.—June 17. At Fort Barras, 
river Gambia, Capt. Robert Copley, 
R. African corps. 

July 1, Drowned, by the upsetting of 
a boat, at Hobart ‘Town, Lieut. Wharton 
Thomas Young, 21st Fusileers, second 
son of late Licut.-Col. Sir A. W. Young. 

July 13. At Cosseir, on the Red Sea, 
on his return to England over Jand from 
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India, in his 55th year, Bargrave Wyborn, 
esq. barrister-at-law. He was called to the 
the bar at the InnerTemple, Jan. 27, 1809. 

Aug. 3. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Sophia, wife of John Williams, esq. 
Bombay Civil Service, dau. of the late 
Dr. Roxburgh. 

Sept. 10. At Gambia, Capt. Kirk, 
Royal African Colonial corps. 

Sept.... At St. Mary’s, river Gam- 
bia, in his 40th year, George Rendall, 
esq. Lieutenant-Governor of that colony. 

Sept. 13. At Rome, in his 20th year, 
Henry Blewitt, esq. 

Sept. 14. At Andoain in Spain, in 
battle, aged 24, Capt. Wm. Hey Car- 
naby, 6th Scots, British auxiliary legion. 

Oct. 2. At Boulogne, aged 64, Col. 
Neil Mac Kellar, C. B. late of 1st foot, 
in which he served 39 years in the East 
and West Indies, as a highly meritorious 
and much respected officer. He was ap- 
pointed Lieut. 1791, Capt. 1795, Major 
1804, Lieut.-Colonel 1810, and brevet 
Colonel 1819. 

Oct. 4. At Malta, Lieut. L. F. A. 
Newman, R.N. of H. M. S. Ceylon. 

Oct. 6. In Surinam, aged 42, Tho- 
mas Keene, esq. 

Nov. 11. At Constantina, of wounds 
received at the siege. Capt. T. Le Blanc, 
Knight of the Order of the Saviour of 
Greece and of the Legion of Honour. 

Nov. 18. In British Guiana, Matilda, 
youngest dau. of E. Gibbons, esq. grand- 
daughter of the late Sir J. Gibbons, Bart. 
and K.B. 

jov.... Murdered by the rebels in 
Canada, Lieut. Weir, of the 32d regt. 
having been taken prisoner when riding 
with despatches. His funeral at Mont- 
real was attended by more than 3000 men 
under arms, including the volunteers. 

Dec. 8. At St. Omer’s, the wife of Isaac 
Low, esq. sen. Deputy Commissary-gen- 
eral to the forces. Her remains were 
interred at Lyndhurst, on Christmas-day. 

Dec. ... At Brussels, aged 29, the 
Rt. Hon. William Lord Nairne, a baron 
of Scotland. He was the only son gf 
William Lord Nairne, (restored in blood 
in 1824) by Caroline, third dau. of Lau- 
rence Oliphant, esq. As he has died un- 
married, the Baroness Keith, lady of 
Count Flahaut, becomes heir to his ba- 
rony, through his lordship’s great-uncle, 
the late Colonel Wm. Mercer. It will 
descend to her daughters, and the family 
will assume the name and arms of Nairne. 

Dec. 20. At Brussels, aged 30, George 
James Carnegie, esq. only son of Lieut.- 
Col, the Hon. George Carnegie, and ne- 
phew to the late Earl of Northesk. 

Dec. 31. At Pisa, aged 24, Emma 
Matilda, wife of J. Oliver, esq. only dau, 
ot Col. Morgan, of Liandough Castle, co, 
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Glamorgan. 
seven weeks, 

Lately. At Kiew, in Russia, Dedlot, 
by birth a Swede, anda pupil of the Grand 
Opera at Paris. Thence he repaired to 
London, where he continued his exercises 
under the celebrated Duberval. He after- 
wards returned to Paris, in the corps of 
the ballet at the Opera House. He was 
a friend of Vestris’s, and married his 
cousin. More lately he was engaged at 
the great theatre at St. Petersburg, where, 
for many years, he was considered the 
first dancer. 

Mr. Andrew Hunter, Colonial Secre- 
tary at the Gambia. He was a native of 
Perth, and for many years Deputy She- 
riff Clerk of Fife. 


She had only been married 
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On an uninhabited island, in the South 
Pacific Ocean, aged 23, John L. Forth, 
son of Major-Gen. James Lomax. 

At Van Diemen’s Land, aged 43, J. T. 
Gillebrand, esq. formerly of Austin Friars, 
London. He had resided in the colony 
about 14 years, and left his house, near 
Hobart Town, in Feb. 1837, accompanied 
by another gentleman, to form a new lo- 
cation at Port Philip; but in crossing the 
country they were met by a party of the 
Aborigines, who murdered and threw 
them intoalake. Mr. G. has left a wi- 
dow and nine children. 

At Paris, aged 80, Mrs. Ellis Cornelia 
Knight, for many years Preceptress to 
the late Princess Charlotte of Wales. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dee, 27, 1837, to Jan 23, 1838. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 118{50 and 60 100 
Males dll 981 Males 468 963 A) 5 and 10 31)60 and 70 99 
Females 473 f * Females 495§ “°’ 3 J10 and 20 38] 70 and 80 73 

= )20 and 30 64] 80 and 90 28 
Whereof have died under two years old...218 (20 and 40 100] 90 and 100 4 
40 and 50 90 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Jan, 26. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
e @ises hin & 
53 0 | 2811 [20 3 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a dian dia 4. 
28 9/33 11 {33 3 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Jan. 26. 


Kent Bags........0..032. 10s. to 4. 4s. 
Sussex, . ceccccccccccees Ol Os. to Ol. Os. 
Farnham (fine)......7 Os. to 8/. Os. 





Farnham (seconds) Ol. Os. to O2 Os. 
Kent Pockets ...... 34 5s. to 42. Os. 
MAIO sires seacarees di. 3s. to Si. 10s, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jan. 26. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/. 0s. to 5/. Os, —Straw, 11. 16s. to 27. 2s.—Clover, 47. 4s. to5/. 15s, 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 26. 


BRB ccrcciccrcccsrniins 22 to En Of, 
Mutton.............0.008 Od. to 4s. 64d. 

il niakincses nseatbans 4s. 4d. to 6s. Od. 
PR vansaccsd ceconisee’ 4s, Sd. to 5s. Gd. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


DR issskancesaceences «Us. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 26. 
PRCOEER sonicererese 600 Calves 60 


Sheep & Lambs 3,180 Pigs 284 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 26. 


Walls Ends, from 25s. 6d. to 25s, 9d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, Sls. 6d. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 48s. 


CANDLES, 7s. Gd. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 


Other sorts from 23s. Od. to 24s, 6d. 


Yellow Russia, 50s. 6d, 
Mottled, 52s. Curd, 70s. 








~ PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





Birmingham Canal, 220. 
227. Kennet and Avon, 25. 











India, 954. 
Works, 54..— West Middlesex, 90. 


214.——Independent Gas, 48}. 








Ellesmere and Chester, 79. —— Grand Junction, 
Leeds and Liverpool, 600. 
——Rochdale, 110.——London Dock Stock, 53}. 





Regent's, 15}. 
St. Katharine’s, 100.—— West 





Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 197.——Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 155. 
— Hope, 6.——Chartered Gas Light, 50. 





Guardian, 33. 
Imperial Gas, 45.—— Phenix Gas, 





General United, 28. ——— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 25.——Reversionary Interest, 127. 


For Prices of all other Shares, inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From December 26, 1837, to January 25, 1838, both inclusive. 
‘ahrenheit's =. 


Weather. 
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\\29, 90 
| > 
» 90 
, 83 
1 ,92 
30, 00- 


|129, 92 
,8l 
, 64 
, 96 








| > 
23 1 ,17 


cloudy 


80 ido. 


fair, cloudy 
do. 

do. cloudy 
do. do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
fog 
cloudy, fog 
do. 


do. snow 





do, do. 








| Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


llo’clock 
Night. 


Weather. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


cloudy, sno, 
do. do. 
do. fog 


30 |do. 
5 ido. 


fair 
do. 
do. 
do. 


snow 
fair 


jSNOW 


fair 
fog, cloudy 


80 \fair 


do. cloudy 
do. do. 
cloudy 





do. 


From December 28, 1837, to January 25, 1838, both inclusive. 





Bank Stock. 


3 per Cent. 
Consols. 
34 per Cent. 


| 3% per Cent. 


New 
3 per Cent. 


Reduced. 





Annuities. 


Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 


South Sea 
Stock 


India Bonds. 
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2426 pm. 
[2527 pm. 


25 27 pm. 
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J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goopivuck, and ARNULL, 
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261 | —_ 
—)| 52 
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52 pm. 
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2613 
2624 
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| Sl pm. 





1033—— 





—lea | 32 pm. 





J. Be NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 


'52 54 pm. 
5452 pm! 


52 53pm. 
5150 pm. 
50 52 pm. 
(50 52 pm. 


2634 52 53 pm. 
—— 263 pe 51 Sipe. 
53 pm. 








